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’ An article of the deepest interest 
By Professor Frederick Starr of the University of Chicago 


will appear in 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH—(on sale February 23rd) 


This is an article that every man and every ai 
woman must read. Divorce and infidelity 

are no more common among the jungle 
dwellers of Central Africa than in Chicago or 
Dakota, says Professor Starr. Moreover, he 
adds that wives are bought and sold no less 
frequently in New York than among'the * 
savages of hidden lands. In the fundamentals 
of,her character the savage woman and her 
civilized sister are the same. Professor Starr, 
whose personal investigations into primitive 
life have given him high place among the 
greatest living anthropologists, writes with 
authority and no less fascinating interest in 
this unusual article. Moreover, in the same 
issue of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
there is another article— 
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The famous author of ‘‘The Man With the 
Hoe’’ has never written more from his big 
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than that; it is a message of cheer to every 
' woman, no matter what may be her circum- 
} stances of life. 
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Martyn, afford the lover of short fiction an 
unusual treat. 
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FRANCIS WILSON enjoying a game of chess with one of his daughters. 
Photograph Copyright by Byron, New York. 
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The Man Who Stood Still,” 
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Desiree Lazard, Mary Boland, Marjorie Wood, Pauline Boyer Beasley and Beatrice Prentice reading the 
reviews the morning after the opening. 
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would object to being photographed with an English actress. 
sent appearing in Charles Klein’s latest play “ The Third Degree. 


MISS OLGA NETHERSOLE asking a Paris gendarme if. he 
MISS HELEN WARE taking a dip in the surf. Miss Ware is at pre: 
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“Just after an automobile trip on the boulevards.” MISS TRIXIE FRIGANZA, who is playing in Geo. M. Cohan’s 
latest production, “ The American Idea.” (See page 576.) Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago. 





Portrait of THOMAS <A. WISE, whose joviality and physique fit so well the part of Senator Longdon, in 
“A Gentleman from Mississippi.” Photograph by Wiil Armstrong, Boston. 

















Latest portrait of SAM BERNARD. Mr. Bernard's production this season is entitled “‘ Nearly a Hero.” 
(See page €61) Photograph by Sykes, Chicago. 
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An interesting group showing Mrs. Sam Bernard and the children, Richard and Rosalind: From a snapshot taken 
in the Bernard home in New York City. (See page 630.) 
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MISS FANNY WARD, the celebrated Enslish-American actress entering her automobile. Miss Ward is presenting 
the Jerome K. Jerome comedy, “ The New Lady Bantock,” this season. 





MISS ANNA HELD (at extreme right) and her husband, Florence Ziegfeld, Jr. (in center)—snapshot picture taken on the road to Nice. 
Another snapshot of MISS ANNA HELD and two other members of the party, on the_road to Nice. 
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MISS CARROLL McCOMAS and her favorite horse. Miss McComas is playing this year in 
“The Gay Musician.” 
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MRS. MINNIE MADDERN FISKE. 
This picture was taken in the library of Mrs. Fiske’s beautiful New York home. 
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A very interesting picture of WALKER WHITESIDE in the character of “Hamlet.” This picture was made 17 years 
ago, at which time Mr. Whiteside was known as “ The Boy Hamlet.” (See page 530.) 
Photograph by Falk, New York. 





House.” (See page 566.) 
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UDER, the celebrated Scotch comedian, and party at the White House. 
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Latest portrait of WILTON LACKAYE whois playing this season in “ The Battle.” 
Photograph by Bangs, New York. 
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MISS GERTRUDE COGHLAN and the mascot of “ The Traveling Salesman” Company. in which Miss Coghlan is appearing with the popular comedian, Frank McIntyre. 
MISS ESTELLE BLOOMFIELD and her collie dog. Miss Bloomfield achieved great success in the title part of “‘Madame Butterfly.” 
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The mouse in the bowl is an Angora (Blue Mouse). 
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Misses Ruth Maycliffe, Amy Ricard and Laura Nelson Hall. These young ladies are the ones around whom the entire 
plot of the latest Fitch play, “‘ Girls,” revolves. Fhotograph by Hall, New York. 
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in conjunction with his wife (Mabel Hite) has 


Latest porirait of MIKE DONLIN whose creditable performance 
surprised his baseball friends and theatregoers. Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago. 





MISS MABEL HITE and her mother. This picture was taken during Miss Hite’s very successful Chicago 
vaudeville appearance with her husband (Mike Donlin) in a playlet by Vincent Bryan. 
Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago, 
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ABRAHAM L. ERLANGER in a characteristic attitude. This picture was taken in Mr. Erlanger’s private office in 
The New Amsterdam Theatre Bldg., New York City. (See page 541) 
Photograph by White, New York, 





DeWolf Hopper, Miss Marguerite Clark and “ Kid” chorus performing for the pleasure of crippled children in St. Mary’s Hospital, New York. 
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MISS DOROTHY DORR and EDWIN STEVENS ina strong scene from “The Devil,” novelized in this issue of The § 
Green Book Album. (See opposite page) Photograph by White, New York, 
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The Devil 
By FERENC MOLNAR 


Novelized from Oliver Herford’s authorized English version of the play 
By W. CAREY WONDERLY 





With the special permission of 
HENRY. W. SAVAGE 
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MOLNAR’S play “Tue Devit” is in many respects the most remarkable 
piece of dramatic writing that Europe has produced in many years. The | 
author's originality in giving a living, breathing personality to so subtle — 
a thing as the “impulse of evil,” which is what Dr. Miller ts, stamps the 
young Hungarian dramatist a genius to be reckoned with. When the 
play was first produced-in Buda Pesth the critics were nonplussed. Since — 
then the professional playgoers of Europe generaily have been unceasing 
in their praise of Molnar. So successful has the play been in America 
that a dozen different-companies are playing it,in different versions. The - 
present novelization, however, is made from Oliver Herford’s translation, 
authorized by Henry W. Savage, who produced the play originally at the 
Madison Square Garden Theatre early in the present season—THE Eprror. 











CHAPTER I 


EHIND the stately house and fro to call a name—softly spoken 
stretched the luxurious “Olga!” 
growth of the gardens where, —_It was late in the afternoon of 
under a blossoming linden,. May day. Already lights had 

_ Karl Mahler had been waiting for to appear in the windows of the ho 
nearly an hour. Time and again he --Karl could see them. through 
glanced impatiently up the avenue, trées—and the bell in the Church 
listening for the sound of a footstep, St. Josef had tolled for twilight $e 
and stopping in his restless pacing to ice. Olga had never been so late 
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fore. Karl was troubled at the idea 
of her staying; he wondered at her 
delay, imagining every known evil 
had overtaken her. 

Presently, just when he had deter- 
mined upon going up to the house, he 
heard her voice call his name, and saw 
the white of her frock among the 
green shrubbery. She came quickly 
towards him, nestling in his arms and 
putting up her lips to be kissed. 

“I’ve kept you waiting,” she said, 
penitent. “I am sorry, Karl.” 

He laughed boyishly as he drew her 
down beside him on the stone bench. 

“We wont talk of that now you 
are here,” he told her. “But I was be- 
coming anxious. I had thought of 
going up to the house and inquiring, 
casually, if anything were wrong.” 

“I couldn’t get away before,” she 
said apologetically. “Herr Herman 
came home from the University to- 
day—he has got to be such a big fel- 
low and so fine a gentleman! He had 
so much to tell us, and his sisters 
would have me stay. But I was think- 
ing of you all the time, Karl.” 

“Are, you sure?” he laughed, but 
with a shade of jealousy in his voice. 
“Now, Olga!” 

“Oh, yes!” she answered, slipping 
her hand into his and pressing it 
slightly. “Herr Herman is splendid; 
he has seen everything and been 
everywhere, but he talks importantly 
of himself and of the glories of his 
family. And you never do that, dear.” 

“Perhaps I would if I were rich and 
elegant like Herr Herman,” said Karl, 
smiling. 

“Then I’m glad you’re only a poor 
drawing-master for Herr Herman’s 
sisters,’ she returned quickly. 
“There! Don’t look so sad, Karl. 
Why, aren’t we happy? You are only 
a poor drawing-teacher now, it is 
true, but you have a future, a wonder- 
ful, dazzling future! And I, a poor 
little friend of the rich Herr Her- 
man’s sisters who is invited in to tea 
as a special treat, once in a long while 
—why, I have you!” 

Karl smiled tenderly down at her 
pretty, courageous face. She was like 

a half-grown bud in the rose-garden 
yonder, he thought, all pink and 
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white and tender. She nestled her fair 
head against his coat, supremely 
happy and contented, desiring only 
to be near him and feel the touch of 
his hand upon her hair. 

“When Herr Herman forgets him- 
self and remembers me, it will be time 
enough for you to become jealous, 
Karl,” she said, with a gay little laugh. 
“T’m so sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing; I did so want to get away and 
come to you, but when one is poor and 
obscure, and one’s host is wealthy and 
important—Don’t you understand, 
Karl? Of course you do, for you are 
smiling!” 

She was a gay little person, and she 
had soon coaxed and cajoled Karl into 
his old merry self again. Together 
they walked, arm-in-arm, through the 
garden to the street, where Karl was 
to say good-night, leaving her to go 
the short distance to her home alone. 
Gladly would he have accompanied 
her all the way but conditions and par- 
ents forbade. So they made the most 
of their time, walking slowly and 
talking in happy undertones, 

“When he became rich and fam- 
ous!” 

Karl dreamed of this golden reward 
that the future held out to him with 
so much promise. He would not al- 
ways be a poor drawing-master for a 
train of silly school-girls, he told Olga 
again and again; he would succeed, 
attain fame and fortune. And Olga 
spurred him on, glad because he was 
glad, ambitious for him, not for her- 
self. 

“And when my picture has been ex- 
hibited at the salon, and people are 
asking each other who is Karl Mahler, 
then we will have a splendid house 
such as this, Olga,” he said. 

“Ves, Karl,” she nodded. 

“And you will wait?” 

“Yes, only—” 

“Only—what ?” he asked. : 

“Only it may be years, Karl,” she 
answered, flushing. “Can things go on 
this way until—then? A few minutes 
in the garden at twilight, a meeting on 
the street or in a shop, an afternoon in 
a gallery on Sunday. If you hadn’t 
seen me to-day you would have been 
angry, and yet I could not leave my 

















friends to come to you without being 
questioned. It—it is hard, Karl.” 

“I know that,” he said, nodding his 
head. “Things are not at all satis- 
factory, but—what can we do?” 

“IT don’t know,” she answered. 
“Every one says wait.” 

“And what do you say?” 

“Wait! At least, that is what I 
should say, I suppose,” she smiled. 
“Myself, I would go to you to-mor- 
row, enter into your struggle with 
success, and share your trials and fail- 
ures cheerfully, Karl. You know that. 
But my parents, our friends—they 
would object strongly; they would 
call such a step imprudent, and I sup- 
pose there is nothing left for us to do 
but wait.” 

“Just wait,” he repeated thought- 
fully. 

He was putting the final touches on 
a picture now—working at it before 
breakfast and after dinner, as he told 
Olga—that he hoped might find favor 
at the International Exhibition in No- 
vember. “Clytie” was a charming, col- 
orful picture, as Olga well knew, 
wherein his model, a little chorus-girl 
from a Vienna theatre, had seemingly 
stepped from life upon the dull gray 
of his canvas. They both believed in 
“Clytie’ and dreamed wonderful 
dreams of her success at the salon. 
And Karl hoped that with this picture 
his days of drudgery as a drawing- 
teacher would end. 

“Perhaps—the first of the new year, 
Olga,” he told her. “It seems like a 
century, sweetheart, but—” 

“Yes, after the exhibition has 
crowned your ‘Clytie,’” she returned 
hopefully. “I suppose we had better 
wait, Karl. Every one says ‘A little 
prudence, children;’ we had better 
wait.” 

They said good-by at the arched 
gate in the wall, Olga passing on down 
_ the street alone. Karl watched her go, 
the love-light shining in his eyes. 
With the impatience of youth, he won- 
dered how he could ever restrain him- 
self until the first of the new year. 
If he only possessed a part of the 
wealth of Herman Hofmann, he 
thought, there would be no need of 
waiting so long. He wanted Olga to- 
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day—now, every moment, always; he 
told himself that he was miserable 
apart from her, that his life was a 
burden. 

A little way up the street he saw 
her hesitate, then stop, and a gentle- 
man, coming from under the shadow 
of a house, lifted his hat and addressed 
her. In the lamp-light, Karl distinctly 
saw the man’s face, but he did not 
know him. 

“IT wonder,” said Karl, aloud, as he 
turned away, sore at heart, “I wonder ~ 
if he could have been Herr Herman?” 


CHAPTER II 


That it was Herman Hofmann 
whom Olga had met that evening in 
the street, Karl learned readily 
enough. Olga it was who told him 
with an airy little laugh and a fine 
show of indifference. 

“The meeting was quite an acci- 
dent,” she said. “Herr Herman had 
strolled through the garden to the 
street when I passed along. He begged 
to accompany me to my home, and I 
consented. What else could I have 
done, Karl? He is so powerful and 
rich and we, so poor.” 

“I suppose your people were de- 
lighted,” laughed Karl bitterly. “They 
did not call you imprudent when you 
walked home with the fine Herr Hof- 
mann.” 

“Karl ! 
cried. 

He was sorry and ashamed at once 
and he told her as much, begging her 
forgiveness. “I am jealous and I love 
you,” he explained. 

“All of which is highly proper and 
as it should be,” she laughingly re- 
turned. “But if you would only stop 
and reason it all out for yourself, 
think how much trouble, how many 
heartaches it would save us both. 
Herr Herman’s sisters are my friends 
and patronesses; I cannot refuse to 
speak with their brother or to accept 
his protection to my home, especially 
when I am alone.” 

“I know,” Karl nodded. “Only, you 
see—” 

Nothing more was said about it and 


Is that kind, dear?” she 
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Karl, fired afresh at the thought of a 
possible rival, set to work with:a will, 
putting the last touches to his picture 
with a muttered prayer for success. 

His model, who was not a profes- 
sional at all but a pretty little chorus- 
girl, cried out against this wonderful 
capacity for work that now seized the 
painter. 

“T shall never be able to dance after 
posing in one position all day,” she 
cried. “When, to-night, the ballet- 
master shall call attention, I will fall 
down in a dead faint from sheer fat- 
igue. You are cruel, Herr Karl.” 

“Nonsense, Mimi,’ Karl laughed, 
teasing her back to good humor. 
“Why, to save your life you couldn’t 
help dancing when you hear the music 
of the ballet. There, head up a little— 
eyes down! Would you like that tall, 
red haired girl to get your place? 
Then you must dance—hoop-la !” 

“Oh, you are such a boy, such a silly 
boy,” cried Mimi and she blew him a 
kiss from the tips of her fingers. 
“And, Herr Karl, you must paint me 
in my ballet-skirt, all rose-colored and 
spangled, it will be so much prettier 
than that. Will you?” 

He promised faithfully to paint her 
in her much-beloved stage-costume, 
although he knew that he would never 
find the time to do so. In truth, once 
he had finished his present picture he 
cared little what became of Mimi. He 
was too full of Olga to give a thought 
to her save as an excellent model. 
She was precisely the type for his 
“Clytie ;” that was all. 

Mimi was a gay little person and 
she quickly learned to like the big, 
youthful artist who was always so 
thoroughly in earnest, and preferred 
work to love-making. 

“Don’t you think. me pretty?” she 
asked him once. 

“T think you are very pretty,” he re- 
turned impersonally, without looking 
up from his canvas, 

“Pretty eyes?” 

a fied 

“And hair?” 

“Ves.” 

“And nose, mouth, and—?” 

“You are charming—divine!” 
cried quickly, desiring to check 
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‘flow’ of words: “Venus, Helen, Cleo- 


patra—” 

“But you never ask me to go out 
anywhere with you?” she reproached 
him. “All the gentlemen I know, 
those whom I meet at the theatre, are 
always asking me to go to this place 
and that place. It is ‘Mimi, shall we 
go to Reutiliers to-night? or ‘Mimi, 
we will go into the country next Sun- 
day.’ It is always Mimi something. 
But you—and I have posed for you 
like a poor little shoeless model—you 
never have an invitation for me, never 
a place to take me.” 

“I am poor; I have not the money 
to invite you to supper and picnics,” 
said Karl. 

“But we might walk in the park on 
Sunday afternoons?” suggested Mimi. 
“That costs nothing.” 

“For Sunday afternoons I have an- 
other engagement which I may not 
break,” explained Karl. 

“So you have a sweetheart! That’s 
why Mimi does not please, eh?” she 
laughed lightly. 

“T adore you, Mimi!” he cried. 

She tossed her head. “I am not jeal- 
ous but I am surprised to find that 
you should prefer another girl to me,” 
she smiled. “Come, who is she?” 

“A young lady.” 

“And—not a model?” 

“No ‘ie 

“Your fiancée, perhaps?” 

wh ad 

She shrugged her dimpled should- 
ers, and sighed a little, wondering at 
his taste. 

“Well, good-by to picnics in the 
country and suppers at Reutilier’s” 
she cried airily. “Only I’m disap- 
pointed in you; I always thought that 
artists loved their models, just a lit- 
tle, Herr Karl.” 

She went out, closing the door soft- 
ly behind her, and Karl wondered if 
she would ever come again. But the 
morrow found her calmly roaming 
around his little studio, a white Gre- 
cian robe about her shoulders and a 
wreath of scarlet poppies in her hair. 
And Karl found himself regarding her 
as flesh and blood for the first time. 
She was a gay, laughter-loving, care- 
free little person, sounding now and 
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then a note of pathos that stirred the 


man strangely. He came to the con-. 


clusion that she was not altogether 
happy, yet he did not see how he could 
help her. 

At dinner, each evening, nowadays, 
Karl saw Herr Herman. Herman 
Hofmann was a man of solid but un- 
romantic appearance, a man much 
given to peppering his conversations 
with the first person,.singular pronoun, 
and hardly of the sort to attract a girl 
like Olga. With the finishing touches 
of his “Clytie,’ Karl’s old jealousy 
took wings, and he told himself that, 
despite’: Herman’s wealth, he could 
never come between Olga and himself. 

Still, the facts remained that Her- 
man did see Olga a great deal. He 
frequently urged his sisters to ask her 
to their house and he, in turn, visited 
her at her own home. 

On the day he finished “Clytie,” 
Karl wrote her a little note asking her 
to meet him in the garden a half hour 
earlier than usual. He had determined 
to bring her a ring and give it to her 


on this day of days in his artist life.. 


Then, when the picture was exhibited, 
he assured himself, and had been sold 
at a satisfactory price, he would buy 
her another ring and together, hand- 
in-hand, they would face the world. 

But this afternoon Olga kept him 
waiting again and was fully an hour 
late when he caught a glimpse of her 
girlish figure coming towards him. 

He ran to meet her, and drawing 
her down on the bench beside him, 
took the ring from his pocket and held 
it up for her inspection. He had ex- 
pected a cry of delight, but instead 
she regarded it with a little stare of 
indifference, saying nothing. 

“For you, Olga, so that when you 
wear it all the world may know we are 
betrothed!” he cried happily. “See, 
it is a diamond—not a large one, but 
pure -and of the first water! Let me 
slip it on your finger, dear.” 

He caught her hand and was about 
to slip the ring on her finger when, 
with a little cry, he dropped her hand 
and started to his feet. 

“Olga!” he cried. 

For there upon her finger, mocking 
him in his agony, shone a huge, old- 
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rose diamond in a narrow gold band. 
“Where did you get that?” he 
asked, striving to speak calmly. 
“My ring?” she smiled back at him.. 
“Ves,” 
“Herr Herman gave it to me,” she 
told him. “It belonged to his mother; 
we—are engaged to be married.” 


CHAPTER III 


Karl Mahler knew that he had never 
loved Olga half so well as at this mo- 
ment when, with a careless little 
laugh, she had announced her betroth- 
al to another man. He had worked, 
slaved night and day, early and late 
for her, desiring fame and fortune 
more for her sake than for himself. 
His position as drawing-master had 
seemed poor and small because of her; 
for her he had painted “Clytie” and 
been rude to Mimi. 

When he could speak with calm- 
ness, Karl took her hand and drawing 
her to him begged her to tell him that 
it was not true, that she did not mean 
what she had said. 

“You are jesting, Olga; testing my 
love for you,” he cried hopefully. 


“But you will find it true as steel. 


Herman! What is he to you, to either 
of us? Why, Olga, ‘Clytie’ is ready 
—ready for the salon and you and I 
are ready for our little home—and 
each other. And how happy we shall 
be! No chance meetings in shop or 
street, no stolen minutes in the gar- 
den; the galleries and parks we will 
let alone for less fortunate lovers and 
every moment of the golden days, 
every day of the wonderful years, we 
will be together. Come, say you are 
happy, dear, because I am, because the 
world is—drunken mad with happi- 
ness.” 

“You are a silly boy, Karl,” she 
pouted. “Where is the use of your 
talking poetry and painting pictures, 
when there are such things as bread 
and butter in this world? We must be 
prudent, both of us.” 

“Prudent ?” 

“Ves,” 

“How?” 

“A wife would only prove an extra 
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trouble and a care to you now, Karl. 
You have a career to make for your- 
seli—and I—a home. Your success in 
life can be best attained without a 
wife to hamper your flight, to want 
you here, to need you there. She 
would prove only a mill-stone, Karl, 
believe me. And as for myself—Herr 
Herman has asked me to be his wife.” 

“And there lies the key to the situ- 
ation!” Karl taunted her. “You are 
not thinking of me, of my success, my 
future work when you cast me aside 
for another. You are thinking of your- 
seli—and of the splendid house of 
Hofmann, and money and money— 
and money.” 

“T am prudent,” she said, tossing 
her head. 

“Then, I’m glad I’m not, if pru- 
dence sets one down the path you are 
treading,” he returned. 

“T did not dream you would be so 
unreasonable,” she replied. “I thought 
you would see for yourself that it was 
all for the best that we should go our 
separate ways alone. You cannot love 
me, Karl, or you would not ask me to 
share your poverty.” 

“Not that, Olga!” he cried quickly. 
“It would never be poverty.” 

“Your salary as a drawing-master 
is—?” 

“But there is ‘Clytie’ to bring me 
world-wide fame!” he cried. 

Olga shook her head.. He had 
painted so many pictures since she 
had known him and all of them had 
been returned from the exhibitions 
and salons, unsold and unknown. 
Only a few short weeks ago she had 
thought his ‘Clytie’ a masterpiece; 
now its beauty and life paled before 
the color of the Hofmann wealth. 

She was fond of Karl, really and 
truly fond of him; he was a nice, 
pleasant boy, she told herself again 
and again. She would always think 
kindly of him, and perhaps in the fu- 
ture she would help him with his 
painting—“discover” him as a new 
genius and send her husband’s friends 
to him for their portraits; but now, 
she had awakened to the fact that 
. everybody else had known from the 
very beginning of their acquaintance 
that it would be madness, even worse, 
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for them to marry. imprudent, her 
parents had always called it; with 
Herr Herman’s coming she had been 
able to see the imprudence of it, too. 

“Olga,” Karl said, after a short si- 
lence, “do you mean it—you are going 
to marry Herman Hofmann?” 

“Yes, Karl, but—” 

“But what?” 

“You must not be angry with me, 
we must not part in bitterness. In your 
saner moments you will see that this 
is all for the best, for our good—yours 
and mine.” 

“Mine?” he repeated dully. 

“Yes. Perhaps we may be able to 
help you—Herr Herman and I,” she 
told him. . 

He turned upon her almost savage- 
ly; then when he saw her with her 
calm air of superiority, standing be- 
fore him, he gave way and broke into 
a pitying laugh. 

“You poor little fool, you!” he said. 
“And you think I would accept help 
from you and—him? He has robbed 
me of the dearest thing in life, you 
have wounded me to my very heart, 
and yet I am expected to kneel down 
and let you shower favors and money 
upon me. Olga, it is you who are im- 
prudent; you are trying to keep your 
lover and take a husband at one and 
the same time!” 

“Silly Karl,” she laughed. 

“Silly Olga,” he returned quickly. 
“You will never be as happy without 
me and with your money, as I will be 
without you and with my ‘Clytie.’ In 
the years to come, you will only re- 
member and regret, but I shall paint— 
always! For, Olga, on your heart of 
hearts, you know you love me even 
now as I love you.” 

“Silly Karl,” she laughed. “Some 
day you will see the wisdom of my 
way and you will thank me.” 

“Silly Olga,” he nodded. “Some day 
you will see the folly of your way and 
you will want me.” 


CHAPTER IV 


Karl was broken-hearted at his dis- 
missal and Olga became the one thing 
worth while in life now that she had 
announced her intention of marrying 
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Herman Hofmann. At first he had de- 
termined to leave Vienna at once, but 
this desire later resulted in his giving 
up his position as drawing-master, 
and taking a little studio for himself 
near the International Gallery. Here 
Mimi came again and again, even after 
“Clytie” had been pronounced finished 
and ready for a salon. 

Mimi had a delightful way of 
mothering Karl, that somehow eased 
the pain at his heart and comforted 
him as if he were a little child. Love- 
making would have proven fatal just 
then, but Mimi never blundered. 
She cooked for him—and her coffee 
was superb — laundered his collars, 
and pressed his coat. She tied his cra- 
vats and chose a new trousers-pattern 
—brown because paint-smears would 
not show so plainly upon it. She en- 
tered so closely into Karl’s life that 
he never guessed how much she had 
become to him until one day she failed 
to appear at the studio. 

Then he found that he was all at 
sea without her. There was a button 
to sew en and he had lost his dress- 
studs—only Mimi could help him and 
Mimi was not there. 

He got his coat and hat from behind 
the doer and hurried out in the street. 
Then he remembered that he had 
never been interested enough in the 
little chorus-girl to learn her address, 
and blank despair seized him. He had 
lost Mimi! 

But he knew the theatre where she 
danced and he went there, hoping 
against hope that he would learn 
something abeut her from the direc- 
tor. The director answered his ques- 
tions cheerfully enough, stating that 
the girl had fallen and hurt her ankle 
in one of the ballets the night before, 
and that her address was a house in a 
small street behind the International 
Gallery. From the man’s description 
Karl was surprised to learn that 
Mimi lived just next door to his 
studio. She had not been there very 
long, having left a cosy apartment on 
one of the splendid ‘boulevards, the 
director explained, with an expressive 
shrug of his shoulders. 

Karl hurried back to the mean little 
street behind the Gallery and found 


Mimi’s landlady, who explained, as 
she conducted him up-stairs, that 
Mimi’s hurt was more painful than 
dangerous. 

“It is the ankle, sir, and the doctor 
advises that she never dance again,” 
the woman told him. “Of course it is 
hard—a girl must live and Mimi has 
no friends.” 

“T am her friend,” said Karl. 

He found Mimi propped up in bed 
with pillows under her head, and for 
the first time he noticed how pale and 
worn she looked. The sudden knowl- 
edge came to him with a shock; Mimi 
had always been so rosy and happy, 
bubbling over with health and laugh- 
ter. He sent the woman away and 
knelt down beside her. 

“Tell me about it, Mimi?” he said 
gently. 

“What is there to tell?” she smiled. 
“T fell and twisted my ankle. A doctor 
from the hospital came and said it 
would be weeks, maybe months, be- 
fore I would be able to be about 
again.” 

“And you will lose your place at the 
theatre?” 

“Yes, but that doesn’t matter,” she 
said, with a little sigh. 

“But it does! I shall speak to the 
Herr Director about it.” 

“No, don’t. Because, you see, even 
when I’m well again I shall not be 
able to dance. My foot will always be 
weak, the doctor says.” 

Karl saw the hospital physician, 
who stated the case plainly to him. 
The girl’s ankle would get all right 
again only she must never attempt 
ballet-work with it. If she did, he 
could not answer for the consequences. 

Karl was most unhappy. He had 
little money and Mimi had none, and 
her rent was overdue. 

“I didn’t expect to find you living 
here,’ he said once, with a glance 
around the shabby room. “At one 
time you had an apartment on the 
boulevards, the director told me.” 

“Yes,” she confessed, flushing, “but 
that was before—” 

“Before what?” 

“Oh, long ago,” and she laughed to 
hide her confusion. 
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“Mimi,” he asked, “why did you 
give up your apartment?” 

“Why? Oh, the price was enormous 
—more for a month than I earn in a 
year, and there were two servants 
besides.” 

“No, no, come now,” he cried. 

“Another reason?” she laughed. 
“Oh, well, because I did not like the 
fine gentlemen who hung around the 
theatre and had to be taken with the 
apartments At first it was 
all right but now I prefer to 
bea model. And I guess I'll have to be 
One now.” ‘ 

“T think,” said Karl slowly, “that 
you'd better come next door. ‘The 
studio is big enough for two and we 
can manage along somehow.” 

“Yes, until ‘Clytie’ comes into h>r 
own,” nodded Mimi, flushing happily’. 

So arrangements were completed 
and Mimi was carried into the old 
studio next door, where she lay, most 
of the time, on a couch near the win- 
dow. And it was Mimi who stood off 
the landlord and saw the butcher 
when he came, sending him away 
again with a smile and a promise; 
Mimi knew the dealers who would 
buy Karl’s sketches, and it was Mimi 
who suggested sending a drawing to 
a comic weekly paper. Karl wondered 
how he get along before without her. 
She took complete charge of every- 
thing and managed with a- sureness 
that spelled success. 

“Tf I ever sell ‘Clytie’ things will be 
different, Mimi,” he said. 

“When you sell ‘Clytie’ things will 
be different, Karl,” she laughed back. 
“Let us go into the country ; I love the 
country, just grass and trees and 
flowers.” 

The comic weekly that accepted 
Karl’s drawing presented pictures of 
Olga and Herman in the same issue, 
and Karl and Mimi came upon the 
portraits under which were a brief 
foet-note announcing the brilliant wed- 
ding. 

For a moment the old love rose into 
flame and Karl covered his face with 
his hands. He still loved Olga; her 
picture broyght back the happy long 
ago as nothing else could. Mimi, his 
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painting, everything was forgotten 
but his love for her. He wanted Olga 
above all things. 

Mimi saw the look of pain in his 
eyes and her heart sank. She was a 
wise little person and she quickly put 
the two together—Karl’s misery and 
Olga’s picture—but wisely, she said 
nothing and Karl was thankful for 
her silence. 

Later he clipped the picture from 
the paper and put it in his waiscoat- 
pocket. 


CHAPTER V, 


Two months later, Karl and Olga 
came face to face before the “Clytie” 
in the International Gallery. Olga 
was with her husband, and, Mimi, rad- 
iant, hung to the artist’s arm. 

There was an awkward silence. 
Olga, with a glance at the little model, 
drew herself up stiffly, the two men 
nodded formally, and poor Mimi, real- 
izing suddenly how hopelessly out of 
place she was, turned away. 

Olga held out her hand and spoke a 
few words, congratulating him upon 
his splendid success. 

“The papers and the critics unite in 
calling ‘Clytie’ the picture of the year,” 
she said, with a smile. “How very 
pleased you must be, Herr Mahler.” 

The cold, formal words cut him 
cruelly, and only accentuated his 
sense of the gulf that divided them. 
Even the solid, unromantic figure of 
her husband, standing quietly at her 
side, did not affect him half so deeply 
as her greeting. He longed to speak 
with her alone, to find out if she really 
no longer cared for him or his work 
and had come to look upon his picture 
as a connoisseur only. He felt that he 
would cheerfully have given five years 
of his life for five minutes’ talk with 
her alone. 

“Your picture is wonderful indeed, 
Herr Mahler,” said Herman, begin- 
ning to feel the awkwardness of the 
situation. “I understand you were at 
work upon it all the time you were 
with us as drawing-master. My sis- 
ters are indeed flattered to know that 
‘Clytie’ was done partly at our home.” 
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Karl nodded absently; he scarcely 
heard the words and could not begin 
to comprehend their meaning. He 
realized that Hofmann was praising 
his picture, but every second person, 
man, woman and child, did that now. 
“Clytie”’ was the sensation of the 
year’s salon and Karl had only to set 
a price upon her head to reap a for- 
tune. 

“You must come to our home and 
take tea with my sisters; they would 
be delighted,” went on Herman. “They 
have been here to the gallery a hun- 
dred times, and have as many ques- 
tions to ask you.” 

Karl looked at Olga but she had 
turned away her head and was occu- 
pied with a little landscape at the far 
end of the great room. 

“Olga,” said Herman reproachfully. 

She turned at once but her eyes did 
not meet Karl’s as she repeated her 
husband’s invitation, 

“Yes, you must come; we shall be 
so charmed to have you,” she nodded. 

Karl bowed. “Thank you, Mme. 
Hofmann, but you see, unfortunately, 
I am leaving Vienna very shortly—al- 
most at once. I find it almost an im- 
possibility, therefere, te accept your 
kind invitation.” 

She bowed her head and drew her 
fur scarf more closely about her. 

“Perhaps upon your return,” she 
murmured, taking her husband’s arm 
and moving away. 

Karl saw her go, standing humbly 
beneath his splendid masterpiece. 
People camg and went, praised and 
admired the picture, told little anec- 
dotes about himself, and went away 
again. He heard and saw them as in 
a dream. His brain was full of Olga; 
he was drunk with her beauty. 

Presently he pushed his way down 
the long room to the great entrance. 
He felt that he must be out in the 
open, that he must have the sunshine 
and the air of company. He passed 
through a doorway and stepped upon 
a marble balcony. At first he thought 
he was alone, then suddenly he saw the 
flutter of a woman’s gown at the other 
end of the balcony, and a second 


glance told him that it was Olga, and 
that she was unaccompanied. 

“You!” she cried as she saw him. 

“Olga!” he said, catching her hands 
and holding them captive. 

“Don’t!” she cried struggling to 
free herself. “Don’t, Karl! You 
mustn’t; it is wrong. If my husband 
should find you here with me, his 
jealousy would be aroused at once, 
and you could never, never enter our 
home as a friend. And—I want you to 
come.” 

“Olga, you do!” 

“Yes—a little. Now and then, I 
need a friend, and you are—you. 
Promise me you will come, Karl. If 
you only knew—” 

“You are unhappy!” he cried, try- 
ing to take her hand. 

“Not unhappy, but then neither am 
I happy, and there is the rub,” she told 
him. 

“Your husband—” 

“Is devoted to me,” she said quick- 
ly. “I have everything in the world I 
desire. There, don’t look so tragic; 
there is nothing the matter really. Be- 
cause I say that I am not altogether 
happy—but how many women are, 
Karl? My marriage has been as great 
a success as your picture—ask my 
friends, my parents.” 

“But you are not happy, you are 
not, Olga!” he cried. “Ah, you can’t 
hide those things from me—lI love you 
and I know—I know. You have found 
that there are other things in life than” 
money and position—and there are! 
You are not happy; I am miserable. 
Oh, Olga, if you had only waited until 
today ; if we only had our lives to give 
to each other, with the world before 
us, and ‘Clytie’ hanging in the gallery 
there!” 

“You mustn’t!” she begged. “You 
are cruel!” 

“Cruel? What are we going to do?” 
he asked. 

“Is there anything that can be 
done?” she turned to him hopelessly. 
“No, we must make the best of what 
is given us and ask no more. I tell 
you, my husband is good and generous 
and kind to me—and you have your 
painting.” 
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“Oh, you woman,” he cried bitterly. 
“T ask for love and you give me a 
picture.” 

But Olga had recovered herself and 
pushed him gently away from her. 

“You must go,” she said. “I expect 
my husband any moment; he has just 
stepped inside and it will not do for 
him to find us here together. And 
Karl, he knows nothing, nothing of 
what happened—before. He loves me 
and he is jealous. Go, please.” 

Karl turned away but she called to 
him, and he hurried back to her side. 
He saw that she was very pale and 
trembling; one hand clutched the 
marble balcony for support. 

“As you turned to go, it came to 
me of a sudden,” she said. “You must 
go away—leave Vienna as you have 
planned—for a time, at least. Promise 
me you will.” 

“But, Olga, if we are to be friends!” 
he cried. “Don’t you see—that is bet- 
ter than nothing!” 

“We can never be friends,” she said 
firmly. 

“And you would drive me away! I 
would never see you—year in and 
year out—!” he cried. 

She beat her hands together, bruis- 
ing the flesh with her rings. 

“You must go—leave Vienna— 
_ promise me,” she said hysterically. 

He looked at her and saw that she 
was suffering. All at once she had 
given way; her nerves had failed her. 

“T will go,” he told her, bowing over 
her hand. “I will leave Vienna, ma- 
dame.” 


CHAPTER VI 


“Clytie” was sold to an American 
millionaire who admired the picture 
solely because the press and public 
did, and with a goodly account at his 
bankers, the young artist, true to his 
word, prepared to leave Vienna. As 
a matter of course, Mimi accompan- 
ied him. Since she was no longer able 
to dance, and because she had posed 
for his masterpiece, it seemed to the 
little model the most natural thing in 
the world that she should go with 
Karl. And, besides, he was sure to 
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need her; Karl was a man who always 
needed a woman’s care and attention. 

“Are we going to the country?” 
she asked. “Let’s have a cow, and I 
want a few chickens, Karl. It 
wouldn’t be at all country-like with- 
out them.” 

“We're not going to the country,” 
he told her. 

“No! Where then?” 

“Far away. Paris, perhaps. You’d 
like Paris, Mimi,” said Karl. 

“But Paris isn’t country,” pouted 
Mimi, disappointed at the idea of los- 
ing her chickens and the cow. 

“No, Paris isn’t country,” smiled 
Karl. “But we'll like Paris, I think, 
and if we don’t, why, there’s the whole 
world to choose from. Come, aren’t 
you glad to go?” 

“T am always glad when you are 
kind to me,” she nodded. 

“Silly Mimi,” laughed Karl. 

They stayed three years in Paris 
and were very happy in their own 
simple, quiet way. There was some- 
thing about Mimi that kept her from 
becoming one of those women who 
flock the boulevards and crowd the 
restaurants of the gay city. They no 
longer lived in a garret, and the little 
model now wore pretty and expensive 
gowns, but she was still the old Mimi 
of the studio-days, unaffected, whole- 
some, and simple. And she adored 
Karl. She preferred his company to 
that of any of the great artists or 
sculptors who came to visit them, and 
she preferred her.own ways to those 
of any of the women she met with 
these celebrities. Paris, in a word, did 
not spoil her, and while she became 
famous, after a fashion, as the original 
of Mahler’s “Clytie,” she refused the 
most flattering offers to pose for other 
artists. 

“Remember,” Karl said to her one 
day, “if you ever want to pose for 
any of these fellows, you may do so. 
I am not holding you back; you must 
not stop on my account. If you ever 
feel that you would be happier else- 
where, then I want you to say so and 
go. You are free to do whatever you 
like; while I owe you much because 
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of ‘Clytie,’ remember you owe me 
nothing.” 

“Do you mean that you are tired of 
me to go?” she 


me—that you want 
asked. 

“Now, Mimi,—” 

“Then I'll stay with you, Karl. i 
am very happy,” she answered simply. 

Later they went to Monte Carlo. 
Karl had spent a great deal of money 
in the last year and the new work he 
had done had amounted to little. 
With a stout heart and a grim deter- 
mination to win, he decided to stake 
his all, no longer upon fickle Fortune, 
but to trust to Chance. 

Karl and Mimi entered the Casino 
one starry night when the air was 
scented with orange and olive, and 
the Mediterranean rested like a sap- 
phire far below them. The towers of 
the Casino reared themselves in all 
their bonbon splendor; the music, a 
dreamy, Viennese waltz, stirred the 
blood in Karl’s veins; and as he and 
Mimi entered the rooms, a wild long- 
ing for home seized him. 

He took his place at a long green 
table, and with Mimi standing behind 
his chair, began to play. Again and 
again he lost. Dame Fortune had 
surely forgotten his very existence. 
Despite Mimi’s gentle pleading, he 
risked his last fifty francs and lost 
them in the twinkling of an eye. 

When the ball fell and he saw the 
croupier raking in his money, Karl 
pushed back his chair and staggered 
to his feet. At the same moment, a 
man directly across the table, glanced 
at him and laughed. The laughter 
seemed to chill Karl’s very heart, and 
Mimi, with a nervous little cry, clung 
to his arm. 

“What an awful man! He has been 
watching you all the evening and 
when you lost he laughed. Such a 
terrible laugh, Karl. It sounded like 
—nothing I’d ever heard before!” 

“He is possibly some poor devil who 
has lost his own last penny at roulette, 
as have I,” said Karl shortly, turning 
away. 

“T don’t like his appearance,” said 
Mimi. “And—here he comes this 
way!” 
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Karl followed Mimi’s frightened 
glance, and across the room saw the 
stranger coming towards them. His 
appearance was absolutely au fait as to ° 
detail. He wore the conventional eve- 
ning-clothes, black coat and trousers, 
white waistcoat and cravat, and in 
the lapel of his coat he wore a crim- 
son carnation. Mimi remarked the 
flower. There was something very 
like it reflected in his face, she thought 
—as if his eyes were red or—just 
what she could not precisely deter- 
mine. His face, however, was rather 
long and thin, his hair was parted in 
the middle, brushed back, and stand- 
ing in little points in the most aston- 
ishing fashion, and his brows were 
heavy and aslant. Both Karl and 
Mimi thought they had seen him be- 
fore; there was an indefinite some- 
thing strikingly familiar about his ap- 
pearance. 

He came over to them in a slow 
and elegant way and addresed Karl. 

“You have lost at roulette?’ he 
asked quietly. ~ 

“Yes,” stammered Karl. 

“I want you to take these and go 
back to the table and—win!” said the 
stranger. 

He offered Karl a handful of louis 
dor, and when the artist hesitated, 
pushed the money into his hand. 

“Yes!” he insisted. “Now go— 
play!” 

“Pardon me, I do not know you, 
I cannot take your money. You are 
very kind, but—” 

Mimi touched Karl’s arm, but the 
stranger shifted his glance to her, and 
she fell back with a frightened little 
sob. 

“I cannot accept your generous 
offer,” insisted Karl, yet he made no 
move to return the money. 

“Go!” said the stranger, pointing 
to the door of the gaming-room. 

Without another word Karl hast- 
ened back to the table and began to 
play. Mimi hovered silently behind 
him. She was white and deathlike as 
a lily. Motionless, she watched Karl’s 
every play; not a word did either 
speak. In five minutes the artist rose 
from the table, and with Mimi on his 
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arm, passed out into the wonderful 
gardens. He had won back all the 
money he had lost and twenty thous- 
sand francs beside. 

They met the stranger on the ter- 
race, and when they came up to him, 
he pointed to a yacht that rode at 
anchor out in the Mediterranean, 
smiling in Karl’s face as he spoke. 

“See! A little craft on the wide, 
deep sea. She rides at anchor now. 
After a time the engines within her 
will start and the mechanism, which 
she cannot resist will carry her farther 
out to sea. But left alone, with anchor 
raised and engine still, she would float 
with the tide back to the shore where 
she belonged. What luck?” 

Feverishly Karl paid him back the 
money he had pressed upon him, 
thanking him in an unsteady voice. 
The gold seemed to burn his fingers. 

“You have been most kind, and I 
thank you,” he said bowing. “And, 
we would like to have you go to sup- 
per.” 

The stranger smiling, declined. 

“T regret that I am obliged to leave 
for Spain this evening, which com- 
pels me to decline your invitation,” 
he said. “Nevertheless, when you 
need me again, expect me; I shall 
look you up.” 

And a sudden breath of cold air 
seemed to grip at their throats. Mimi 
put out her hand for support, then 
gave a frightened little cry. They 
were quite alone. The stranger had 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER VII 


Karl thought his life not unlike the 
little yacht that the stranger had 
pointed out to him that night at 
Monte Carlo. He was at anchor now. 
After a while, his friends or Mimi 
would come to him with this thing 
or that, and some morning he would 
awaken to find himself in London, or 
Petersburg, or perhaps even in Amer- 
ica. He would sail farther out to sea. 
But left alone, without Mimi, without 
any one; what then? In a few days he 
would be back in Vienna and in Vien- 
na he would be near Olga. 


From Monte Carlo Mimi and Karl 
wandered back to Paris. The artist 
was frankly dissatisfied with the state 
of his affairs and took no pains to con- 
ceal his feelings. Twice he quarreled 
with Mimi. Once because he lost his 
cuff-buttons—which she as promptly 
found—and again because she refused 
to go to a students’ ball at Bullier. 

“IT don’t like the people,” she had 
said. “They are not our kind, the men 
and women we meet at Bullier.” 

But Karl, who disliked these riotous 
balls as much as she did, hurled an 
unkind truth at her, and went off by 
himself. 

Mimi cried for nearly an hour after 
he had gone; then she dried her eyes, 
packed a few of her clothes, and sat 
down to write a note. 

Karl found the letter early the next 
morning, at an hour when Mimi was 
speeding back to Vienna as fast as 
steam would take her. He was a 
little sorry, as he read her words, a 
little conscience-stricken, as he contem- 
plated what might be her fate, but on 
the whole he was relieved. The truth 
was, he confessed to himself, he had 
never really loved Mimi; and of late 
she had even become rather tiresome 
to him. 

Nevertheless he missed her, and 
once or twice he thought of writing 
her to come back. She had left him 
her address—the old studio behind the 
International Gallery—and there had 
been no reproaches or tears in her 
letter. There was a postscript saying 
that perhaps they would be happier 
apart, but if he ever wanted her she 
would come to him. 

He would go back to Vienna him- 
self, he decided, a few weeks later, 
just as if he had not said that very 
thing the moment he realized that 
Mimi had gone. The thought of Vien- 
na and the old life there became very 
sweet to him. He would give up his 
Bohemian ways and take his place as 
a successful artist among the fashion- 
able set. He would settle down, have 
a studio where he could paint portraits 
of the smart women of his world, and 
after a while Mimi would become but 
a memory to him. And there in Vien- 
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na he would see Olga again, meet her, 
perhaps, and talk with her. He won- 
dered if she had changed much in five 
years or if she was still the slim, girl- 
ish, blonde Olga as of old. 

But on the very morning he had 
determined upon as the day for his 
return, he set off with a party of fellow 
artists tor the Normandy coast, and 
there he spent the best part of the 
year painting little bits of sea and sky 
and wood. Consequently, it was just 
six years from the day his “Clytie” 
had been exhibited in the Salon, that 
he found himself in the Austrian cap- 
ital again. 

In those six years Karl had lost a 
good deal of the buoyancy of youth 
that poor Mimi had so loved in him. 
Nevertheless, he was still handsome, 
and his thirty-odd years set lightly 
upon him. 

He met Mimi in the street on the 
very day of his return. She was frank- 
ly glad to see him and said so, but 
nothing was said of their old relations 
or of the gay studio-life in Paris. She 
told him that she was a model now— 
a professional model and lived in a 
big room in a big house in the student- 
quarter. He invited her to pose for 
him and she accepted in a most busi- 
nesslike way. She spoke laughingly of 
the many nice boys she knew, and she 
ran away to keep an appointment with 
one of them. Deep down in her heart 
Karl was still her hero, and while she 
said nothing, she dreamed of the old 
order of things that she believed would 
return. 

Karl met Olga, for the first time in 
six years, one afternoon at the house of 
a mutual friend, where he had been 
careful to learn she would appear on her 
way home from a charity bazaar. He 
was talking to Madame Zanden when 
she was announced. 

A moment later Olga swept into the 
room, and their hostess rose to meet 
her. Karl watched her closely. She 
had changed a little, he decided, but 
certainly for the better, he added quick- 
ly. Her tail, stately beauty was still 
there, but the girlishness had gone; she 
was a little rounder and fuller and love- 
lier, he thought. 
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She put aside her superb white furs 


‘and came, with outstretched hands and 


a smile of welcome on her lips, to greet 
him. In her own gracious manner she 
called him her friend, and bade him 
come with her and meet her husband. 
Nothing could have been more charm- 
ing. : 

“T have so much to say to you, so 
many things to ask you, to tell you, I 
scarcely know how to begin,’ she 
laughed. “Herman will be glad to wel- 
come you back again; he wants my 
portrait painted and has suggested you 
as the one to do it, and I have a little 
friend whom I want you to become very 
interested in. She is an heiress and has 
fallen in love with your ‘Clytie.’ You 
must promise me to like Elsa very much 
indeed.” 

And Karl promised faithfully. But 
as he put her into her carriage, his 
brain was full of her and he forgot 
or very existence of the “little friend, 
Elsa,” 


CHAPTER VIII 


Herr Hofmann had prospered in the 
meanwhile and now he was very 
wealthy. He was also immensely 
proud of his money, his house, and 
his wife. When Olga spoke to him of 
Karl’s return he at once remembered 
his picture in the International Gal- 
lery and nained him as a fitting artist 
to paint her portrait. So Karl was 
asked to the house to talk over the 
picture and meet Elsa Berg. 

She had never met Karl, but, for 
his pictures, she worshiped him in the 
school-girl fashion, of which at times 
she felt herself half-ashamed. She was 
a pretty, piquant, dark eyed girl, and 
Karl was rather amused at her saucy, 
pert ways. 

“And you want me to marry her,” 
cried Karl, in mock horror. “My dear 
lady, what have I done to deserve 
such punishment ?” 

“Elsa is charming,” said Olga 
warmly. 

“All women are—but fancy Miss 
Berg as my wife,” returned Karl. 

“She is wealthy, and she could help 
you in your work,” Olga assured him, 
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“She is certain to love you, too. I 
think you could not do better.” 

“But I have no desire for mar- 
riage,” was the laughing reply. :“I am 
delighted to get back to my friends 
and my home. I intend to enjoy my- 
self to the utmost this winter, so, you 
see, matrimony has not entered into 
my plans.” 

“Karl, you are outrageous,” she de- 
clared, smiling. “As if Elsa would not 
make you a dear, sweet little wife, and 
intensely happy.” 

“Do you desire me to marry?” he 
asked pointedly. 

“Yes; Elsa.” 

“And why?” 

“For your own happiness, my dear 
friend,” she replied, tossing her head. 

“And with you marriage spells hap- 
piness; is that it, Olga?’ he asked 
slowly. 

But she refused to discuss the sub- 
ject any further and Karl came away 
decidedly cross with himself and the 
world. 

He went slowly back to the studio 
where he had an appointment with 
Mimi for two o’clock, but he was in 
no mood to see her, and the very 
smell of paint sickened him. He 
would have his man send her away 
when she came; Heinrich had sent her 
away each day for the last week now. 

On his way home he thought over 
his conversation with Olga and won- 
dered if she were angry with him. 
He had no desire to lose her friend- 
ship. If it was to be the best that was 
offered him, then he would thankfully 
receive this crumb from the rich man’s 
table and be glad. Friendship meant 
little, perhaps, but it frightened him to 
think he might lose even it. Anything 
was better than nothing. 

After all, why should he not marry 
Elsa Berg. Olga desired it, and per- 
haps, who knows, she had a reason 
for her choice. 

In something of the old boyish 
frankness he told Olga of his decision ; 
she was sincerely glad, both for him- 
self and for Elsa. 

“If Miss Elsa will marry me, why, 
well and good. I suppose it’s about 
time that I should settle down,” he 


said. “When a man marries, he is 
generally supposed to settle down, 
isn’t he?” 

“Yes, generally supposed to,” nod- 
ded Olga, and she laughed naughtily. 

She ran off and, returning with her 
husband, had Karl tell him of his de- 
sire to marry Elsa. 

Herman was pleased at the idea, as 
Olga knew he would be, and warmly 
approved of Karl’s choice, calling Elsa 
the most charming young woman, his 
wife excepted, in Vienna. He was a 
most unromantic man, full to the brim 
of business and caring little for peo- 
ple outside of his own household, but 
he really liked his wife’s little friend 
and he knew Karl to be an artist with 
a most promising future. 

When the latter said good-by to 
Olga he kept her hands in his as he 
put a final question to her. 

“Are you satisfied?” he asked. 

“Satisfied ?” 

“Yes. Now that I shall do your 
bidding and ask Elsa to be my wife—” 

“Don’t you love Elsa, Karl?” she 
asked gravely. 

“Do I? Think!” 

“Don’t you?” she repeated slowly. 

He turned away, and she breathed 
more freely, for she knew that she 
still held the upper hand. He loved 
her; she had seen it in his eyes, but 
he dared not tell her with his lips. 

Karl pressed her hand again. “I 
desire above all things to make Miss 
Berg my wife,” he said quietly. 
“Further than that I can say nothing.” 


CHAPTER IX 


The understanding that Karl was to 
ask for Elsa’s hand put the young ar- 
tist on a footing of extreme friendli- 
ness at the Hofmann’s. He became a 
so-called “friend of the family,” al- 
ways welcomed, ever pressed to stay 
and dine with them. The husband, in 
fact, expressed a certain liking for the 
artist that caused Olga no little un- 
easiness. She had always believed 
that Herman was secretly jealous of 
Karl, and while she doubted that he 
knew aught of their relations prior to 
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her marriage, she wondered what this 
sudden show of friendship meant. 

But Herman had only good words 
and a hearty greeting for Karl. In 
fact, it was the merchant who pro- 
posed that Karl should paint Olga’s 
picture. And Karl and Olga, with his 
eyes turned upon them could only con- 
sent. 

Karl had taken a charming studio 
and furnished it as fancy led him. He 
grew to be very fond of the place; it 
was such an one as he should have had 
six years before, he told Olga, one af- 
ternoon as he took tea with her. 

It had been arranged that Olga was 
to come to the studio one afternoon 
in late December for the first sitting 
for her portrait. Karl felt a sort of 
nervous excitement about her visit. 
He had never once been alone with 
her for more than five minutes since 
his return to Vienna, and while he 
called it foolishness and nerves, he 
knew that his boasted strength be- 
came as nothing when she was with 
him. 

He spent the morning in the open 
air—he thought it best, he told him- 
self, and again he did not expect her 
before three o’clock and he could not 
fasten his mind on other work. Upon 
his return, after a wasted luncheon at 
a restaurant, he had his valet bring 
him the morning-papers and he sat 
down to read until Olga was an- 
nounced. 

“IT beg your pardon, sir—” began 
Heinrich. He had placed the papers 
upon a table, and stood waiting. 

Karl glanced up. “What is it?” 

“Mimi is here. She is in the other 
room.” 

Karl picked up his papers and mo- 
tioned for Heinrich to go. 

“Send her away,” he said indiffer- 
ently. 

Heinrich silently withdrew and 
Karl heard him tell Mimi that there 
would be no work that day. But the 
little model was not to be so easily 
disposed of. A moment later she 
came through the portiéres, a trim, 
pretty little figure dressed in black. 

“Hello!” she cried. Then as Karl 
was silent, continuing his reading, she 
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crossed over to him. “Don’t you want 
to work to-day ?” she asked. 

“No,” he said without looking up. 

She flushed angrily. “Good-by,” she 
cried. “And to-morrow?” 

“No,” Karl told her firmly. 

“Good-by.” She wiped her eyes, 
and turned slowly away. “You don’t 
love me any more, that’s it. I— 
thought it was all fixed up again— 
and so nicely, too! I thought you were 
beginning to care for me again—just 
a little—but now—” 

“You're so silly, Mimi,” said Karl 
glancing up. 

“T know it. With her hat and coat 
on, every model is silly,” nodded the 
girl. “Yes, yes. Go home! Be a good 
girl. For a week now you’ve sent me 
home without me even taking my 
gloves off. I’m no use any more, But 
look here: I know everything!” 

“Really ?” 

“Look at me! Look at me! You 
want to get married?” she cried. 
“Tell me—no, you don’t dare!” 

“No,” said Karl. 

“Oh, you tell me anything you want 
to my face, but I know you're going to 
marry a girl named Elsa,” she re- 
turned. “The wife of your friend, Mr. 
Hofmann, has arranged everything— 
look at me and deny it, if you dare! 
After, all, what’s the use! You 
wouldn’t tell me the truth anyway.” 

Karl laughed a little uneasily.. He 
wondered just how much the girl 
knew, and where she had gathered 
her information. 

“She’s a nice one, Mme. Hofmann!” 
went on the little model. “Instead of 
taking you on herself, she marries you 
to a friend of hers. But I don’t care; 
you don’t love me any more—doing 
landscapes all the time.” 

“Well, what do you want?” he 
asked wearily. 

“What do I want?” she repeated. 

She ran over to him and knelt down 
beside his chair, clasping her hands on 
his knee. 

“Tell me you do love me,” she 
pouted. “You can’t have forgotten 
those old days—in Paris. Why Kari, 
‘we were so happy—” 

“Yes, yes—of course,” cried Karl, 
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bored and desiring above all things 
that she would go. 

“Yes, yes, of course. Is that the 
best you can do?” demanded Mimi. 

“What shall I say?” he asked. 

Mimi threw up her hands with a 
little gesture of impatience. 

“Oh! You painters!” she said with 
a little sigh. “It’s always the same. 
First you say: ‘What an angel! 
What a Madonna! What a Venus! 
What color! What hair! What lines!’ 
Then all of a sudden it is: ‘Oh, my 
dear! Why you've gone yellow.’ 
The next day, you’re green, then it’s: 
‘I have no time to-day.’ And, first 
thing you know, you're—pooh! 
Landscapes—Don’t you like me?” 

“Why, yes,” he cried, smiling. 

“Tf you were really nice, you would 
at least promise to marry me,” she 
pouted. “All the other -artists prom- 
ised. They weren’f so mean as you 
are! Since our Paris days I have 
known such a lot of nice boys and 
they all said—But never mind. I know 
I am annoying you. I’m absolutely 
boring you.” 


“If yeu were not such a dear little 


” 


nuisance,” cried Karl, “I would have 
done with you a long time ago.” 

He reached up, and drawing her to 
him, kissed her lightly upon the lips. 

“You must remember it was you 
that ran away from me—in Paris. 
And now, little girl, go home.” 

She moved slowly away, her head 
slightly bent and a pathetic little droop 
to the corners of the mouth. 

“Don’t you want me to-morrow— 
or the day after to-morrow?” she 
asked quietly. 

He shook his head. “No.” 

She stopped and looked at him with 
big, frightened eyes. 

“You don’t mean, Karl—? Why, 
when I ran away from you in Paris, 
it was because I thought you no long- 
er loved me. I felt you were angry 
with me, and wanted me to go away. 
But now, since you have come back 
to Vienna, why we have been such 
good friends, so. happy—Karl, speak 
to me! You will never have me pose 
any more for you at all?” 

Karl threw aside his papers and 


jumped up. The girl irritated him 
but the word he would say died on his 
lips. 

He took her by the arm and led her 
gently to the door. 

“T’ll look in on you this evening on 
my way to the Hofmanns’” he prom- 
ised. 

“But you can’t work in my house,” 
she cried, clinging to him. “I’ve only 
a lamp!” 

Karl laughed softly. “Never mind,” 
patting her hand affectionately. 

Mimi’s tears vanished, and a smile 
lighted up her face. “Till to-night 
then,” she said. 

Karl nodded gayly. 
called after her. 

At last she was gone and he was 
alone again. 

He drew a deep breath of sheer re- 
lief and called sharply to his man. At 
the same moment the bell rang, and 
Heinrich ran to open the hall-door. 

Karl put out his cigaret and nerv- 
ously awaited his visitors’ coming. 
And a moment later he bowed gravely 
as Olga and Herman entered. 


“By-by!” he 


CHAPTER X 


Olga had never visited the studio 
before. She trailed about the room, 
glancing now at this bit of brass, now 
at a bust, commenting upon a picture, 
praising a curio, all in one breath. 

“So this is the famous studio,” she 
said, turning suddenly, and coming 
back to her husband. 

“Funny, isn’t it?’ nodded Karl. 
“More like a junk-shep.” 

Herman laughed at the idea. He 
was in a hurry to go back to his office 
and explained that he had only come 
to bring Olga and had no time to 
spend with Karl’s bric-a-brac. 

“We might have chosen another 
day to begin Olga’s portrait! we have 
waited six years, so we could just as 
well have waited until to-morrow,” 
he said. “But the preparations for to- 
night’s ball made Olga so nervous 
that I thought it best to bring her 
here. You know this ball is a kind of 
house-warming.” 
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“We were obliged to invite such a 
lot of people, to clear off our social 
obligations,” laughed Olga. 

“T wish it were over; I hate these 
functions,” said Herman. He took his 
hat and gloves and moved across to 
the door. “When do you want me to 
call for Olga?” he asked of Karl. 

“It grows dark very early now- 
adays; in three-quarters of an hour we 
wont be able to see at all,” the artist 
replied. 

Herman nodded. 

“Let’s say four o’clock,” 
Karl. 

Olga had begun again her nervous 
inspection of the room and had come 
upon a picture of Mimi, painted in the 
old Paris days, that was hung above 
Karl’s desk. 

“Who is that?” she asked, suddenly, 
after looking very closely at the face. 

“Oh, some model,” Karl replied 


“Well, then—” 
decided 


carelessly. 

“Wasn’t that the girl we just met 
on the stairs?” she insisted. Her hus- 
band made a move to look at the pic- 
ture, but she pushed him gently away. 


“Oh, better not,” she said. 

“Well, every minute counts; I must 
be off,” said Herman. 

He shook his finger at Karl as he 
turned away from Mimi’s picture. 

“You'll have to stop that sort of 
thing now. You know you are one of 
the reasons of to-night’s ball. Isn’t 
he, Olga?” 

“Yes. To-night Karl is to fall in 
love with his future wife,” smiled 
Olga. 

“T shall do my best,” laughed Karl. 
“Sentenced to marry! Well, I’m pre- 
pared to meet my doom.” 

“At last! I shall be glad,’ nodded 
Olga. 

“So shall I. So will the girl. So will 
Karl,” added Herman. 

“T hope so,” said Karl. “She is a 
charming girl. I shall adore her. But 
I have until this evening, you know.” 
Herman came over and kissed Olga’s 
hand. 

“Well, I’m off. I shall call for you 
about four o’clock, my dear. And don’t 
worry about to-night; the caterer has 
his instructions.” 


He shook hands with Karl, who 
went with him to the door, where 
Herman turned. 

“Tf I weren’t afraid of appearing ri- 
diculous,” he declared, “I should say: 
‘Be good!’ And now, good-by.” 

He bowed again to Olga, and hur- 
ried away. 

Closing the door behind him, Karl 
stood for a moment looking at Olga. 
She shivered slightly, and touched her 
forehead with her hand. 

“What is it?” Karl asked. 

“Nothing—nothing at all,” she re- 
plied, with a soft nervous laugh. 

“Are you frightened?” he asked ten- 
derly. “Tell me.” 

Olga turned away her head. She 
seemed nervous, confused, almost as if 
she were afraid of him. 

“T don’t know, but—I feel as if—as 
if—” 

“What do you mean?” cried Karl. 

She tried to laugh it off, yet her ner- 
vousness continued. “I had the same 
feeling once in Dresden, when my 
mother took me to a boarding-school, 
and left me there,” she explained. “I 
felt as if I were quite alone in this 
wide, strange world—and now—you 
know yourself—I’ve fought against 
coming here for a long time.” 

She glanced again at Mimi’s picture 
over Karl’s desk. 

“What a queer place! I don’t think 
I like it!” 

She shivered again and turned 
away her eyes. 

“Don’t be nervous; every woman 
I paint comes here,” said Karl. 

Olga glanced up from the couch 
where she was seated. 

“And do you paint every woman 
who comes here?” she asked quietly. 

“No.” Karl’s voice was very calm. 

There was an awkward little si- 
lence, during which -Olga’s eyes 
again sought Mimi’s picture on the 
opposite wall. She was not jealous 
of Mimi; she was a woman who could 
never let herself become jealous of a 
model, but Mimi stood for the six 
years in Karl’s life about which she 
knew nothing, the years between his 
departure and his return to Vienna: 

“Did you understand my husband 











just now?” she asked him suddenly. 

“T think I did.” 

“He has often pretended to be jeal- 
ous, but this time there was a ring 
in his voice that made me feel that 
there was something behind it,” she 
said. 

“You don’t really think he is jeal- 
ous?” Karl cried. 

“No. But this is the first time I’ve 
been alone with you,” she replied 
steadily. 

“And now we can talk things over. 
I’ve wanted to for a long time,” Karl 
said. “Last Thursday, when we first 
spoke about my doing your portrait, 
you seemed embarrassed.” 

“Don’t let us talk about it. I don’t 
want to,” she said quickly. “We've 
done well to avoid this all these years. 
When you were away from Vienna— 
A good conscience is like a warm 
bath; one feels so comfortable in it.” 

“Don’t be afraid of me,” Karl went 
on softly. “If I were not I, your fear 
might be justified ; but as it is, surely 
we can trust ourselves to talk things 
over quietly. To think that, seven 
years ago, I was a teacher in Her- 
man’s family; I was there the day 
your engagement was announced. I 
had been waiting for you in the gar- 
den, under our linden, as you had 
named the tree, and you said—” 

“Karl!” She put her hand on his, 
softly reproaching him. 

“—.. you were going to marry Her- 
man,” he went on quietly. “Oh, I 
know. I was only a drawing-teacher 
—but you, what were you? Just a 
poor little friend of Herman’s sisters. 
Sometimes: you were asked to tea in 
their grand house. And there we met 
—a beggar boy and a beggar girl at 
the rich man’s table. Do you wonder? 
And then, just when we had come to 
know what we were to each other, 
when we had decided to wait for my 
‘future,’ one fine day Herman up and 
proposed to you. Such a dazzling 
offer—who could blame you?” 

““Please—please, Karl,” she cried, 
hurt. 

“We were two poor little souls who 
found each other in the wilderness of 
wealth, only to lose each other. Even 
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the memory of that last little kiss—” 

“Dear Karl, don’t!” she begged. 
“We have grown up to be sensible 
people—we have put it out of our 
thoughts.” \ 

“Oh, I know it’s all over. To-day 
I’m,” humorously, “the famous paint- 
er, your husband is my friend, and 
though we see each other every day, 
we have never spoken of it all before. 
I hadn’t even the courage to ask you 
to sit for your portrait. I was afraid; 
and I think you were afraid, and so 
was your husband. And that is why, 
until this day—” 

Olga came quickly toward him and 
held out her hand. 

“You are a real friend,” she said. 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of,” 
Karl assured her gently. 

She sighed. “Oh, it was only my 
husband’s voice, something in his 
manner that frightened me,” she said. 
“He must know what we were to 
each other, though he has never made 
the slightest allusion to it, not a sin- 
gle word in all these years. But when 
he left us here alone, he seemed to 
feel— 

“But there is no reason for it, is 
there? We are not in love—now—are 
we? Yet it’s beautiful-to think that 
we have not entirely forgotten old 
times. Don’t you think so, Karl?” 

She dropped her eyes and steadily 
refused to meet his glance. 

Karl stood for a moment silently 
before her. Then he called her name 
softly, and she, raising her head, 
stared across his shoulder at Mimi’s 
picture on the opposite wall. 


CHAPTER XI 


“Last night I made a sketch of you 
from memory,” said Karl, quite en- 
thusiastically. “Oh, I’ve made lots of 
sketches of you, but now, I see you 
in a different light.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Yesterday I looked upon you as 
a model. To-day you are a motif— 
you are a revelation; there is some- 
thing in your eyes—” 

“Please, please, Karl!” she cried, 
checking his wild flow of words. “We 
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agreed that—that—and have you for- 


gotten—Elsa? You will soon be mar- 
ried and you will be very, very happy, 
and I shall be happy, too. Because 
‘it is my own idea, and I have picked 
out a nice girl for you, Karl, so pretty 
and clever. Don’t be silly, don’t! 
Why, if we still love each other, you 
would not marry, would you?” 

“Of course not,” he declared, 
turning away. 

“Of course not,” she laughed tri- 
umphantly. “And now—” and with a 
playful manner entered an imaginary 
door. Advancing quietly to Karl’s 
desk, she spoke in an everyday voice, 
in marked contrast to her former tone. 

“How do you do, professor? I have 
come to have my portrait painted.” 

Karl clasped her hand, dropping it 
directly. 

“Pardon me, I’ll try to remember,” 
he said, 

Olga nodded triumphantly, re- 
lieved at the change in his manner. 
She was anxious to begin work, and 
at a word from Karl, took off her 
coat, giving it to him; then she un- 
fastened the pins in her hat. 

“Do you use perfume in your 
hair?” he asked, standing with her 
coat on his arm. 

“I? Never!” 

“Oh, then it is the natural perfume 
of your hair. Pardon me; I stood too 
near.” 

She looked at him reproachfully, 
but he pretended to be busy with 
something on his desk, and she went 
over and sat down. Suddenly, after 
a little silence, she raised her eyes and 
found him staring at her. 

“What is it?” she asked nervously. 

Karl was leaning against a tall 
carved cathedral chair. 

“T was just thinking,” he said, 
pointing to her dress. “Didn’t your 
husband say an evening-frock?” 

“Yes. Herman wants me painted 
décolleté—in an evening-gown,” she 
replied, striving to speak calmly. 
“There was to be just a head and 
shoulders—that was decided upon. I 
would have preferred a street-dress.” 

“I’m afraid I agree with Herman 
on that point,” said Karl quietly. 
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“But have you. Did you? Where is 
the dress?” 

“Oh, I thought you would only be 
painting my face at the first sitting!” 
she cried, alarmed. 

“So you thought I began at the top 
of a portrait and painted down?’ 
Karl asked laughingly. 

“Yes,” she said, hesitating. 

“Why, the drawing of the should- 
ers is almost more important than the 
head in the first sketch,” he told her. 
“Tll tell you what—” He selected 
some soft draperies from a lot hang- 
ing in the corner, and brought them 
to her. “I have these. You can ar- 
range one of them around your 
shoulders, like an evening-gown.” 

Olga turned away. “Yes,” she said, 
in a mechanical voice. 

Karl hung the drapery on the cabi- 
net, and turned to go. 

“You will have to be quick because 
it will soon be dark,” he warned her. 
“Here are the draperies; you'll find 
some pins over there, and I’ll go into 
the next room while you—until 
you—” 

“Until when? Why?” asked Olga, 
looking up, startled. 

“Why, if I’m to paint your should- 
ers—well—” he turned and made a 
few steps toward the door, “your 
blouse?” 

“Of course,” said Olga, terribly em- 
barrassed. 

“Do just as if you were home, I'll 
lock the door.” 

He went over and locked the en- 
trance-door, and then opened the 
deor to the room beyond the studio, 
where he was to wait until Olga was 
ready for him to begin the portrait. 

“Why, it’s snowing!” he an- 
nounced, looking up at the skylight. 

“Snowing?” she cried. 

“Snowing hard.” 

There was a little silence. Olga 
stood with the draperies in her hands. 

“Hadn’t we better—perhaps—per- 
haps — to-morrow or — the next 
day—” 

She spoke very slowly, as if half- 
afraid, her hands moving nervously 
with the shawls he had given her. 
Then suddenly she regained confi- 








dence, as if she had had a saving idea. 
“To-morrow I could bring my maid,” 
she said. 

“Oh, no, no!” Karl cried quickly. 
“Your husband would certainly want 
to know the reason, and really—if 
this door is closed—” He went back 
to the door and opened it. “It’s too 
bad! This snow takes all the light 
away. But never mind, the snow- 
shovelers will be glad.” 

Then without another word he en- 
tered the room beyond the studio, and 
closed the door behind him. 


CHAPTER XII 


Olga stood with her back to the 
door, staring in front of her. She was 
afraid—there was no other name for 
this awful thing that clutched at her 
heart and refused to be shaken off. 
She was afraid of herself, of her hus- 
band, of Karl; she did not know 
which way to turn nor what to do or 
say. She felt as never so strongly be- 
fore that she was alone, forlornly 
alone. 

Presently she aroused herself, and 
stealing over to the door through 
which Karl had gone, turned the key 
in the lock. Coming back to the 
couch, she began slowly to unbutton 
her blouse, and slipping it off, made 
to hang it on the tall chair in front 
of the fireplace. Her arm was 
stretched out, when suddenly her 
paralyzed hand dropped the garment, 
and with a suppressed Little cry of ter- 
ror, she ran quickly back to the couch. 

From the depths of the tall carved 
chair rose a gentleman, whose face 
Olga had almost touched with her 
blouse. He was very elegantly 
groomed, a man from thirty-five to 
thirty-eight years of age, and in the 
lapel of his fashionable frock-coat he 
wore a crimson carnation. 

Olga turned away her face, but 
there was something strikingly fam- 
iliar about him that made her raise 
her eyes to his and held them there. 
She felt that his features were in 
some way familiar—the high fore- 
head, the prominent nose, the pointed 
chin, the mocking eyes—she had seen 
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the man before, the sense was not to 
be shaken off—but where? 

Bowing, he picked up the blouse 
and offered it to her most politely. 

“Pardon, madame. I think you 
dropped something,” he said: “I must 
beg your pardon, madame; I came 
here from lunch. Karl was not at 
home. I waited and I fell asleep in 
this very comfortable chair.” 

He rubbed his eyes and Olga, 
clutching the blouse, gazed at him, 
less frightened now than ashamed. 

“Forgive me, madame, for opening 
my eyes at a moment when for pro- 
priety’s sake, I should have at least 
kept one eye shut,’ he went on 
blandly. 

Olga threw the garment on the 
couch and sank upon a chair horri- 
fied and disgusted. And all the while 
she could feel the man’s eyes upon 
her, his glance seeming to burn her 
very soul. 

“T am aware that this is a base in- 
sinuation,” he went on, with an iron- 
ical smile. “Of course you only came 
here—” 

“To have my portrait painted!” 
flashed Olga, breathlessly. 

He bowed politely. “I once had a 
similar encounter at a dentist’s. And 
the lady, to prove that my insinua- 
tions were false, did not hesitate to 
sacrifice a perfectly good tooth.” 
Olga flushed angrily. “I tell you, 

“Oh, I know, you speak the truth,” 
he said politely. “I am even at liberty 
to believe it, though your truth is 
only partly in style. Truth should 
have nothing on at all, you know.” 

“The insolence!” cried Olga. 
“What right have you to speak to 
me? Who are you? What are you 
doing here? Karl! Karl!” 

Springing up she ran to the door 
and unlocked it, cried hysterically for 
Karl to come and save her. She was 
frightened almost to the point of tears 
and as Karl appeared she clung heav- 
ily to his arm. 

“How do you do?” said the 
stranger, quickly crossing to greet the 
artist and offering his hand. 

Karl stared at him in wonder. 
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“How do you do?—er—how are 
you?” he returned, hesitantly. 

“You don’t seem to remember me,” 
smiled the other. “We met at Monte 
Carlo—” 

“Oh, yes,” nodded Karl, his face 
lighting with the memory. 

“and quite an eventful day it 
was!” 

“Yes, yes, I remember,’ Karl de- 
clared quickly. “I had just Jost all 
my money at roulette. As I turned 
away from the table, I caught sight 
of a stranger frowning at me.” He 
pointed to the intruder. “It was you. 
I was startled, because only a mo- 
ment before I had seen you next to 
the croupier, and I thought I heard 
you laugh when I lost. But now I 
remember, you came over to me and 
when I had lost everything, you of- 
fered me, a total stranger, a handful 
of louis d'or.” . 

“You refused—beggingly,” said the 
other man. 

“Yes, but—” 

“You took them—protestingly.” 

“In five minutes, I had won back 
everything and twenty thousand 
francs beside,” Karl went on. “Your 
gold seemed to have magic power, I 
remember. When you gave it to me, 
it seemed to burn.” 

“But you paid me back and invited 
me to supper with your pretty friend 
and yourself,” said the stranger. “She 
was not this lady? Of course not; a 
thousand pardons, madame! I had to 
refuse your kind invitation because I 
was obliged to leave the same evening 
for Spain, but I promised to look you 
up the next time you needed me—and 
here I am!” 

“Well, I'll be—” 

“Don’t mention it,” cried the 
stranger, interrupting quickly. “I 
took a little nap in your chair.” 

“Tt is very strange,” said Olga, 
some of whose fright had vanished. 
“This chair was empty ; there was no- 
body there.” 

The stranger came very close to 
her, and spoke in a tone permitting no 
contradiction. 

“Then I was mistaken, madame.” 

There was an awkward little si- 
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lence, during which Olga and Karl 
regarded the intruder suspiciously. 
Karl was embarrassed, too; he felt 
that Olga was waiting for an explan- 
ation of the man’s presence in the 
room. 

“Wont you please sit?” he said. 
“Allow me to introduce you. I quite 
forget your name—” 

“Call me anything you like—we 
only call names when the party is 
absent,” the other answered easily. 
“But I am here now—call me ‘Miller,’ 
or ‘Brown,’ or ‘Black.’ If you think 
“Doctor’ sounds better, why call me 
‘Doctor Miller.’ ” 

Karl, very much embarrassed, 
presented “Doctor Miller,” and the 
stranger kissed Olga’s hand gal- 
lanty. 

“Under ordinary circumstances, I 
should now take my hat and leave,” 
he smiled. “But my infinite tact com- 
pels me to force my presence upon 
you in this disagreeable situation.” 

“How dares he!” Olga cried sharp- 
ly to Karl. “This man has the inso- 
lence to—” 

“Your husband has been dead some 
time?” Dr. Miller asked quickly, 
turning to Olga. 

“T’m not a widow.” 

“Oh, divorced ?” 

“Ne: 

“Well, if you think that I have in- 
sulted you,” he smiled, “I should say 
that the proper person to refer me to 
would be your husband. Of course,” 
nodding to Karl, “I am at your dis- 
posal also. But that, madame, would 
be admitting—” 

And he turned to Olga with a 
meaning smile. ; 

“What’s all this about?” cried Karl. 
“T don’t understand you. You come 
in here, I don’t know how or where 
from, and you—you act as if you had 
trapped .us—” 

“The idea!” scoffed Olga. 

“Say what you like, I cannot go,” 
replied Dr. Miller quietly. 

“Why not?” asked Olga sarcastic- 
ally. 
“If I were to go now, it would be 
as much as to say: ‘Pardon me, I fear 
I intrude.’ Whereas, if I remain, J 
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show that I suspect nothing,” he said. 

“We don’t need your assurance,” 
was Karl’s pointed retort. 

Dr. Miller bowed politely, but made 
no move to go. An embarrassing si- 
lence followed, Dr. Miller stood at the 
studio-door window watching the 
snow with a cheerful, even pleased, 
expression on his face. Olga was as- 
tonished at the man’s audacity, Karl 
obviously uncomfortable in the situa- 
tion. 

“Are you sending anything to this 
year’s exhibition?” Dr. Miller asked 
presently. 

“Perhaps—I may send something,” 
replied Karl, without turning his head. 

Another little silence fell. Dr. Mil- 
ler drew out his cigaret-case, selected 
a cigaret and lighted it. 

“Permit me, madame,” he said, bow- 
ing to Olga. 

As if suddenly awakened, and real- 
izing her position, Olga picked up her 
blouse, and ran into the next room, 
closing the door behind her. 

“Full of temperament—full of tem- 
perament,” nodded Dr. Miller. “And 
pretty, too.” He watched Karl as the 
young artist started to light a cigaret. 
“Yes, very pretty,” he repeated 
quietly. 


CHAPTER XIII 


“Tt is too bad that Mme. Hofmann 
doesn’t love her husband,” said Dr. 
Miller with a glance and a smile at 
Karl. “How do I know?” he added 
‘quickly. “The way she turned to you 
just now when she fancied herself in- 
sulted; it didn’t escape me. No, she 
doesn’t love her husband. He must 
be either a genius or a very common 
man. Marriage with them is always 
unlucky. Believe me, common men 
live so low that women are afraid 
somebody will steal in at night 
through the window which they for- 
got to lock. And genius, well! That 
lives on the top-floor—so many stairs, 
no elevator. Her ideal is,’—and he 
made a motion of his hand expressive 
of an even, middle plane,—‘the sec- 
ond floor.” 

Karl made no answer. He glanced 
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impatiently at his watch, and .paced 
back and forth from the couch to the 
studio-door. Dr. Miller leaned com- 
fortably back in his chair blowing the 
smoke of his cigaret indifferently. 
He was watching Karl through the 
thick blue haze, and once he laughed. 

There was a goodly quantity of 
youthfulness about Karl Mahler 
which, despite his six years of studio- 
life, now came readily to the front. 
A school-boy would have shown less 
impatience in the matter. Again and 
again he crossed the room to the 
studio-door and listened. 

“Is she dressing?” asked Dr. Miller, 
glancing up. 

“T suppose so,” Karl replied nerv- 
ously. 

“Is there a looking-glass in your 
room ?” 

“Yes.” Karl regarded him in aston- 
ishment. 

“She must be very respectable,” re- 
turned Dr. Miller quietly. “If a lady 
takes that long to dress before a look- 
ing-glass, she’s not a model, anyway.” 

Karl came over and stood angrily 
before him. 

“Look here! I think your remarks 
are, to say the least, in very bad taste,” 
he cried. 

“Do you mean that?” asked Dr. 
Miller, standing erect. 

“I do,” Karl nodded aggressively. 

“Then you must be respectable, 
too,” laughed Dr. Miller, patting 
Karl’s cheek. “In a situation like this, 
only a very respectable man can be so 
infernally stupid.” 

There were footsteps in the next 
room and a moment later Olga opened 
the door of the studio, and advanced 
quickly towards Karl. Over her arm 
she carried the shawl he had given 
her, and this she dropped on the couch. 

“What is the time?” she asked 
quickly. 

“He'll be here in ten minutes,” Dr. 
Miller told her, bowing. 

“Who?” cried Olga, turning ang- 
grily upon him. 

“Your husband,” came the answer. 

“Oh! So you weren’t asleep after 
all,” she jeered. 

“Oh, yes I was! But ‘What’s the 
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time?’ always means the husband,” 
returned Dr. Miller. “A woman’s in- 
tuition invariably anticipates her hus- 
band’s coming by ten minutes. If it 
wasn’t for the ten minutes, there 
would be more divorced women, and,” 
he crossed and unlocked the door of 
the hall, “fewer locked doors.” 

“Will this never stop!” cried Olga, 
with a cry of fear. 


“I tried to change the subject,” nod-’ 


ded Dr. Miller. “I started to speak 
about the weather, the exhibition— 
but Karl wouldn’t have it. The way 
he jumped up, looked at his watch, 
walked the floor, went to the door— 
He was afraid of the poor fellow.” 

“Afraid of what?” asked Karl. 

Dr. Miller waved his hand to Olga. 
“That your husband would come be- 
fore you had finished dressing,” he 
told her. “And, I don’t blame him.” 

“This is going a little too far!” 
cried Karl, threateningly, at a silent 
appeal from Olga. 

Dr. Miller shrugged his shoulders 
in a significant manner. “Come now, 
let us be logical,” he said. “Let us 
look the situation in the face. Enter 
the husband: ‘ Well, here I am. 
Where is the picture? ‘The pic- 
ture?” He laughed mockingly. 

“*There is no picture. Karl hasn’t 
even touched a brush. Your husband 
is astonished—he tries to speak—the 
words stick in his throat and he 
gasps: ‘Well if he didn’t paint, why 
is she dressing?’ Imagine the situa- 
tion! You look at one another horri- 
bly embarrassed. Karl stammers 
something, but that only makes it 
worse. Nothing has happened—and 
yet the mischief is done. What mis- 
chief? Appearances — appearances! 
They’re like fly-paper; there’s no get- 
ting away from them.” 

He turned with a mocking smile to 
Olga, who drew back shudderingly. 
“You go home with your husband, 
and he doesn’t speak—and if you ask 
him: ‘Why don’t you say some- 
thing?’ his blood seems to boil. If you 
ask him to take a cab, he suspects 
that you want to avoid meeting some- 
body—every word that you utter tor- 
tures him.” 


“And even if it were so,”’ Karl cried 
quickly, “we are not alone. You are 


. here.” 
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“Just so, I am here,” returned Dr. 
Miller with icy cynicism. “One word 
from me would save the situation but, 
I know myself. I’m a strange, whim- 
sical, almost cruel man—and I’m 
afraid I wont say the word. Tableau! 
Embarrassing silence! Then I say: ‘I 
regret that I should have come at such 
an inopportune moment.’ I take my 
hat and hurry out directly. If neces- 
sary, I can even stammer my excuses.” 

“If this is a jest, it’s a cruel one!” 
cried Olga, covering her face with her 
hands. 

“Possibly, madame, but I can do 
better still,’ he assured her, bowing 
low. “Of course, if you prefer it, I can 
make conversation. When your hus- 
band comes in, I can tell him that the 
portrait has not been touched and ask 
his pardon—” 

“Pardon? Pardon for what?” ques- 
tioned Olga looking up. 

“For having—quite accidentally — 
seen your shoulders,” he _ replied 
quickly. 

“Who are you?” she sobbed hor- 
rified. 

Dr. Miller came over to her chair 
and his very words seemed to charge 
the room with an element almost elec- 
trical. 

“I am One who always comes at 
the right moment. I come from No- 
where,’ he added bitingly. “J am 
here.” 

And he touched Olga’s forehead. 

“What do you want with me?” she 
cried, clasping her hands. “You turn 
everything to evil. I have scarcely 
known you five minutes, and I seem 
to feel your fingers at my throat.” 

“That’s because I like you,” Dr. 
Miller replied. “With most pretty 
women I take longer.” 

Furious at this man’s calm imperti- 
nence, Karl made a few steps towards 
him, but Dr. Miller stood erect with- 
out moving a muscle. At the same 
time, Heinrich came to the door, 
a he pushed open, and spoke to 

arl. 
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“The tailor has sent an evening-suit, 
but it is not yours, sir.” 


“Put it on a chair in the bedroom,” . 


said Dr. Miller. 

“But it’s not mine,” cried Karl. 

Dr. Miller motioned for Heinrich to 
go out and do as he was told. 

Then he turned to Karl. 

“It’s mine,” he said. “I had to have 
it pressed. I told the tailor to send it 
here. I must dress for to-night. I’m 
going to a ball the prettiest woman in 
Vienna is giving at the house of the 
Duke of Maranse.” 

Olga turned with a little, frightened 
cry. 
“But the duke doesn’t live there 
now,” she said hurriedly. “He’s am- 
bassador in Madrid, and he’s sold the 
house—to us.” 

“IT know. I met him in Paris. 
told me,” smiled Dr. Miller. 

“We are living there now—we are 
giving the ball,” Olga declared vehe- 
mently. 

“Am I mistaken? Am I not in- 
vited?” asked the Doctor quietly. 

Olga dropped her head, and an- 
swered in a very low voice. 

“Yes—yes, you are.” 

“Madame, you asked me a little 
while ago what I wanted. That’s what 
I wanted. Thank you.” 

“But my husband—” she hesitated. 

“Will be delighted,” Dr. Miller as- 
sured her. “I’ve just come from Odes- 
sa. I have good news. Wheat is ris- 
ing; this year’s crop turned out worse 
than they thought it would.” 

“How you understand everything— 
even those things which we never 
say,” Olga cried. “You must -be mar- 
ried.” 

“Married? Not in the least, but I 
have an eye for feminine vanities,” he 
confessed. “Oh, no! A wife is like 
a single eyeglass—it looks very ele- 
gant, but one is better off without it.” 

Olga flushed. “You. seem to have 
strong views against marriage. May 
I ask why?” 

“Because you are plotting matri- 
mony against Karl, and I want to save 
him,” Dr. Miller answered, shaking 
his finger at her. “An artist ought 
never to marry. His wife will swear 
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on their wedding-day to stand by his 
side all through life, and the day after 
the wedding she will stand in his 
way.” 

“Not the real wife,” said Olga. 

“The real wife is always the other 
man’s wife,” he replied quietly. 

“You’re a cynic,” she flashed. 

“Oh, no, not cynical, only careful,” 
he answered. “A tigress who has mar- 
ried—I mean eaten—a man, is no 
longer dangerous; you can ride on her 
back through the jungle. But you 
must wait until she has married—I 
mean eaten—somebody; then she is 
quite safe.” 

“Better to keep away from the ti- 
gress—and stay at home,” put in Karl, 
with a forced laugh. 

“Then why didn’t you stay home?” 
cried Dr. Miller quickly. “Why did 
you refuse a legitimate position, good, 
everyday morals, a decent occupation 
at so much a week? You wanted to 
go into the jungle—and there you are! 
Now, fight your battle—hunt tigers 
—but don’t get married.” 

It was almost dark. The short win- 
ter afternoon had given way to an 
early dusk and the falling snow had 
added to the blank grayness of the 
day. A half light suffused the studio. 

Dr. Miller changed his tone when 
he spoke again. He had gone over to 
the big, carved chair, on whose back 
he leaned his two arms; to Olga it 
seemed as if he spoke from a pulpit. 

She shivered at the very thought of 
the man. She could reach out her 
hand and touch the edge of his coat, 
she was standing so near to him, yet 
she was afraid of his eyes, of his 
words, of the man himself, and she 
buried her face in her hands. 

“Wake up!” he cried suddenly. 
“What a splendid couple you two 
make. You,” to Karl, “with your 
talent, your splendid youth. You,” to 
Olga, “with your temperament and 
longing.” 

“Stop! Stop! I beg you,” cried 
Karl, trying to check his wild words. 
“For years we have been no more than 
good friends.” 

“You may say what you like, but 
I can read your eyes,” returned Dr. 
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Miller, in almost a whisper. “Your 
lips tell me that you have put hun- 
dreds of miles between you, but your 
eyes say to me: ‘Don’t believe him, 
he lies.’” 


“Don’t interrupt me,” cried Karl. 


“For six years we have been—good 
friends, nothing else. Olga cares noth- 
ing for me and I—and I—” 

“What will you give me to interrupt 
you now?” cried Dr. Miller quickly. 

“T don’t know what you, who pro- 
fess to know everything, know about 
us,” said Olga, “but anyone who 
thinks Karl capable of one base 
thought must be low and contemptible 
himself.” 

Dr. Miller went close behind Olga 
and whispered in her ear. She clasped 
her hands passionately together, and 
closed her eyes; she felt that she was 
being swept along in a wild, rushing 
river and was powerless to resist the 
current. 

“It’s not a base thought,” Dr. Mil- 
ler continued in a low, hushed voice. 
“It is a great thought—a thought 
that brings joy and warmth and light 
into your wretched little lives. But 


joy has its price; you must pay it, you | 


misers. The drunkard dies of drink, 
but while he is drunk, angels in heav- 
ven sing to him. The poet dies in the 
ecstacy of his sweetest song. It is a 
coward’s bravery that turns away 
from wine, the song—and the love of 
a woman. The smallest candle-end 
shows you it is worth while to burn 
up for the sake of a little warmth—a 
little light. The only end of life is to 
burn—to burn yourself up. You must 
flame and blaze like a torch and toss 
the fire about you. I know! Your 
moralists tell you to love one another: 
don’t believe them; your grubby little 
earth with its paltry million years is 
not ripe enough for such a love as that. 
It can only breed monks, or madmen. 
Don’t be a fool, be a rogue—and the 
world is yours! Look at me! I own 
the earth. Here is the key of life: 
Love yourself, only yourself. Dress 
yourself in the softest garments, kiss 
the sweetest lips, drink of the wine of 
life—Drink! Drink! Drink!” 

The door-bell rang out sharply but 
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nobody moved. The room was quite 
dark now, only a strange crimson light 
from the fire showing on Dr. Miller’s 
face. 
Olga raised her hand to her throat; 
her lips formed a few broken words. 
“The bell—it must be—my husband 
—” she said, in a low colorless voice. 
Dr. Miller moved away from the 
big, carved chair and going to the 
couch, snapped his fingers angrily. 
“Mr. Wheat,” he said in a cold, 
cynical tone. 


CHAPTER XIV 


A moment later Heinrich opened 
the studio door, and Herman entered 
the room. 

“I’m afraid I’m late,” the banker 
began. “My agent hasn’t telephoned 
me yet, but I didn’t want to make you 
wait too long. Rather dark in here.” 

At a word from Karl, Heinrich 
touched a button and the apartment 
was flooded with light. Then, as Her+ 
man for the first time saw Dr. Miller 
standing at the foot of the couch, he 
presented himself. 

“I’m Herman Hofmann, of Hof- 
mann Brothers & Wilds,” he said 
shaking hands with him. 

Dr. Miller muttered something and 
Herman turned to Karl. 

“Well, where’s the picture? Mayn’t 
I see it?” he cried. 

‘Karl looked up from the big chair 
where he had thrown himself, and 
leaning over the back, replied very 
quietly. 

“There’s nothing to see; there’s no 
picture.” 

“What have you been doing?” Her- 
man asked coldy. 

He glanced at his watch and then 
at Olga. 

“Nothing,” said Karl. “It has been 
dark for the last hour.” 

“Yes, but I’ve been gone two 
hours,” returned Herman, not at all 
satisfied. 

There was a moment of silence. 
Neither Karl nor Olga moved. Then, 
Dr. Miller stepped forward and ad- 
dressed himself to Herman. 

“It was all my fault,” he explained, 
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very politely. “We have been chat- 
ting. We've had a most interesting 
discussion. And madame has been 
kind enough to invite me for this 
evening.’ 

“Oh, I’m very pleased, ” said Her- 
man. 

“Thank you,” nodded Dr. Miller 
affably. He seated himself on’ the 
couch.’ “I have but just come from 
Odessa. I had a talk with the Russian 
Wheat King. He tells me—” 

“Yes, I’ve heard; wheat’s going 
up,” said Herman quickly. 

“Isn’t that good for us?” cried Olga, 
frightened. 

“No, dear. I did not tell you that 
this is the first year I am short on 
wheat,” answered her husband. 

“What does it mean to be short on 
wheat?” asked Karl from the depths 
of the cathedral chair. 

Dr. Miller laughed softly. 

“It means digging a ditch for others 
and falling into it yourself,” he said. 

Then quickly he turned to Herman 
and spoke authoritatively. 

“T don’t think you’ve any cause for 
uneasiness. I have inside informa- 


tion that the American crop will be . 


excellent.” 

“Tf that’s the case, I shall be safe,” 
Herman cried. “Do you also deal in 
wheat?” 

“Yes and no,” Dr. Miller returned, 
with a smile. “I dabble in everything. 
And always at improper moments.” 

He rose from the couch and crossed 
over to Olga, who was sitting on a 
low chair before the fireplace. Karl 
and Herman were chatting together 
in undertones. Olga could hear her 
husband’s deep bass voice still talking 
wheat. 

“T must speak to you at once— 
alone,” she whispered as Dr. Miller 
joined them. 

“Alone? Delighted,” he cried. 

Then turning to Herman and 
laughing with a nod at Karl, he said, 
“By the way, if you want to see some- 
thing delightfully bad you ought to 
take a look at the sketch Karl made 
yesterday of your wife.” 

“Where is the sketch?’ asked Her- 
man, 
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“In the other room.” 

Whereupon Herman took the ar- 
tist’s arm and the two men disap- 
peared beyond the portiéres. 

As they passed out of the room, 
Olga heard her husband say to Karl: 
“I’m sorry you didn’t start Olga’s pic- 
ture to-day. What were you talking 
about all the time?” 

Olga felt the blood rush to her head 
and again the clutch of icy hands 
seemed to clasp her throat. She turned 
away with a forlorn little cry, afraid 
for herself and no less for Karl. Sud- 
denly she raised her eyes and found 
Dr. Miller looking intently at her; 
she could feel his glance. 

“I wanted to tell you—to tell 
you—” she began hurriedly. 

“Tt is not true,” he said quietly. 

“What is not true?” 

“Whatever you are going to tell 
me.” 

“But believe me,” she cried. 

“Surely no woman can expect that,” 
he returned, gravely. 

“But I am telling the truth!” 

“Ah! I might believe you if you 
said you were not speaking the truth,” 
he smiled. 

“Must I think and speak only as 
you wish me to?” she cried. 

“Not yet. What can I do for you?” 

She stretched out one hand to him. 

“Don’t come to-night,’ she cried 
very earnestly. “Now that my hus- 
band is here, I am myself again, and 
your manner grates upon me. I had 
begun to feel as if some strange force 
—some invisible hand—were grasp- 
ing me—holding me in spite of my- 
self. There is a mystery about you. 
It frightens me. I thanked God when 
I heard that bell ring. He came just 
in time—” 

“To point a moral and break up a 
charming party,” smiled Dr. Miller. 
“We were just beginning to under- 
stand each other.” 

“Oh, please stop,” she begged. 

“Are you afraid?” 

“No, but I ask you not to come to 
our house this evening.” | 

He drew himself up and with a po- 
lite bow and answered her, “I shall 
come.” 
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“And if my husband asks you not 
to come.” 

“Your husband has already . asked 
me to come,” he reminded her. _ 

“And if in the presence of my hus- 
band, I ask you not to come?” 

He smiled. “Well, I’ll make a com- 
promise with you,” he said. “If you 
repeat your invitation in your hus- 
band’s presence, I shall accept; if you 
do not, I will not come.” 

“That’s nice of you—the first really 
nice thing you’ve said,’ Olga cried, 
breathing more freely. “I like you 
much better, now.” 

Karl and Herman strolled in from 
the other room, and at her husband’s 
suggestion, Olga put on her coat and 
furs. It was already quite dark out- 
side but the studio presented a cheer- 
ful appearance, and the Hofmanns 
lingered for a few last words. Karl 
had helped Olga with her coat and 
now the two stood a little apart talk- 
ing in soft undertones. Dr. Miller 
joined Herman. 

“You represented Holman & Co., 
in London?” he said. “When I am 
in Odessa I am always old Mr. Hol- 
man’s guest. A charming old gentle- 
man. No doubt you have heard the 
rumors. It seems they’ve been mixed 
up with some unfortunate adventures 
which have seriously affected their 
standing.” 

“Strange! Another friend of mine 
spoke to me about it only yesterday,” 
said the banker. é 

“Yes, but that isn’t all,” continued 


Dr. Miller earnestly. “He’s the pres-. 


ident of some trust company and in 
order to boom the stocks he—But it’s 
a long story, I wont bore you with it 
now.” 

“My dear sir, this concerns me 
more than I can tell you,” cried Her- 
man eagerly. “The fact is—I—I—am 
heavily interested.” 

Olga had picked up her muff, and 
with her hat and coat on, stood listen- 
ing to their conversation. 

“You don’t say?” cried Dr. Miller. 
“But it’s a long story.” 

“Well, then—to-night,” said Her- 
man. 

“Oh, I am so sorry. I have excused 
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myself already to madame, but I had 
forgotten all about a call I must pay 
at the Russian embassy this evening.” 

“Well, lunch with me to-morrow?” 

Dr. Miller made a gesture of regret. 

“I am afraid it will be impossible. 
I leave to-morrow at nine o’clock for 
—Spain.” 

Herman bit his lip. The informa- 
tion he must have, he told himself; 
it probably meant thousands to him. 
He must learn the truth at all costs. 
He spoke to his wife. 

“My dear, wont you please ask the 
Doctor to try and arrange to come 
to our house this evening?” 

“Well, but if pressing business—” 
hazarded Olga, somewhat embar- 
rassed. j 4 

“It is not so very pressing,” said 
Dr. Miller, with a smile. “Of course, 
it would mean a little sacrifice.” 

Herman looked at Olga. 

“Much as I would like to see you, 
Doctor, I cannot ask you to sacrifice 
anything for our sakes,” she said 
coldly. 

Dr. Miller turned quickly, as if sud- 
denly remembering something. 

“Come to think of it, the Russian 
ambassador left town yesterday, so if 
madame—” 

“Well, my dear?” cried Herman 
quickly turning to Olga. 

“T hope we shall have the pleasure 
of your company this evening—” said 
she, in a tone of resignation. 

“Pardon me. You said—?” 
Dr. Miller. 

“T hope we shall have the pleasure 
of your company this evening,” she 
repeated slowly. 

Dr. Miller bowed. “Madame, I 
thank you for your invitation,” he 
returned ironically. “I shall be most 
charmed.” 


smiled 


CHAPTER XV 


Left alone in the big, fanciful studio 
Karl reviewed the events of the after- 
noon, and the conclusion he reached 
was far from pleasant. He walked 
the floor for an hour and at the end 
of that time things still stood at sixes 
and sevens and he could see no way 
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out of it. He loved Olga— Olga 
loved him. He was sure of this. Only 
there was her husband and because of 
him and because of Karl’s love for 
her, the young man felt he must be 
strong. 

He might still marry Mimi and run 
away —anywhere, to England, or 
America; but his nerve failed him at 
the thought of the little model with 
her light heart and lighter morals. 
Still the idea was lodged firmly in his 
brain, and as he walked back and 
forth between the couch and the fire- 
place, he considered it from every 
point of view. 

He was still in a deep study when 
Dr. Miller silently opened the door 
and came in. 

“My—my overcoat must be some- 
where,” he said, taking off his coat. 
“Your stupid servant gave me yours.” 

Karl started. “I'll fetch your over- 
coat,” he hastily exclaimed. “I don’t 
want to detain you.” 

“The hanger was torn off,” said Dr. 
Miller quietly. “I asked your man to 
mend it and bring it here when it was 
done. I just saw something very 
touching.” 

“What?” asked Karl. 

“The way that woman clung to her 
husband’s arm, as if for protection.” 

“For protection?” sneeringly. “From 
you?” 

“Look here, my boy, do you think 
you're wise to be such a fool?” asked 
Dr. Miller. 

Karl would have walked away, but 
Dr. Miller caught him by the hand 
and drew him back. 

“Look at her! She’s yours,” he 
went on softly. “Think what it means 
—joy, unspeakable joy—the most su- 
preme joy one can have. And to 
think that you are too lazy to stretch 

‘out your hand! Why, another one 
would toil day and night, would risk 
limb for such a prize—and it just 
drops at your feet—a regular wind- 
fall!” 

“I suppose that’s why,” said Karl 
thoughtfully, “just a windfall.” 

Dr. Miller seated himself on the 
edge of the table and continued in a 
low, pleasantly musical tone. 
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“Last fall, on the sixth of Septem- 
ber—I shall never forget the date— 
something strange happened to me. I 
put on an old suit I have not worn for 
a long time, and as I pick up the 
waistcoat, a sovereign falls out. God 
knows how long it had been there! 
As I turn this sovereign over to look at 
it, it suddenly ‘slips through my fingers 
and rolls away. I look and look but my 
sovereign is gone. I become nervous; I 
can’t find the sovereign. I search about 
for half an hour, three-quarters of an 
hour, still I can’t find it. I get angry; I 
get furious. I shift the furniture—no 
sovereign. I call my man; we both look 
everywhere until it’s dark. I’m per- 
spiring and trembling; I have but one 
idea; | must get that sovereign back. 
Suddenly, a suspicion comes into my 
mind: I get up from my knees. I 
scream at the top of my voice to my 
servant: ‘You thief, you have found 
the sovereign and put it in your pock- 
et.’ The man gets angry and answers 
me disrespectfully. I am about to 
strike him when I see the blade of a 
knife shining in his hands. I draw 
my revolver,” he took a shining re- 
volver out of his pocket and advanced 
a few steps, “and with this revolver I 
nearly killed a man for a sovereign I 
didn’t need and had never missed— 
just a found sovereign.” 

He put the revolver on the table and 
turned quietly to Karl who stood, 
silent and embarrassed, before the 
fireplace. 

“I give found money away,” Karl 
said, after a short silence. 

“T would have given it away, but— 
it slipped through my fingers,” cried 
Dr. Miller softly. 

“And whatever slips through our 
fingers, that is just the one thing we 
want. We break our necks for it; 
that’s human nature. And if it once 
slips through your fingers, you will 
run after your found sovereign. When 
it is too late, you will discover it was 
worth having.” 

“To draw a revolver for a found 
sovereign?” asked Karl. 

“And that little woman will become 
dearer and more precious to you every 
day. You will realize that she could 
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have given you wings; that her tem- 
perament, her beauty, her passion, 
would have been the inspiration of 
your work. All this you'll realize 
when she has slipped away. You 
could have become a master—a giant! 
Not by loving your art, but by loving 
her; and you wont know it until it is 
too late, too late.” 

He caught up the shawl with which 
Olga had draped her shoulders, and 
throwing one end over Karl’s arm, 
forced him to see it. 

“This shawl has touched her bos- 
om,” he said, and Karl, with a low 
cry, pressed it to his lips. “Think 
what you might have been to each 
other! What divine happiness, not 
because she is beautiful, no—but be- 
cause—” 

Karl threw the shawl passionately 
from him and sprang up. 

“Be quiet! Be quiet!” he com- 
manded. “Do you want to drive me 
mad?” 

“A life that has not been squan- 
dered, has not been lived,” Dr. Miller 
urged quietly. 

“Why do yeu tell me all this?” 
cried Karl. “Why? What do you 
want? Who sent you?” he cried herri- 
fied. 

“Nobedy! No one. I am here,” said 
Dr. Miller, darkly, touching Karl’s 
head with the tips of his fingers. 

“No! And a thousand times no!” 
cried the young man, springing up. 
“No! Do you hear me? No! I have 
known her all these years, and we’ve 
been good friends only—and we'll re- 
main good friends, nothing else. I 
don’t want the found sovereign!” 

Dr. Miller came over to him and 
placed his hand on his arm. 

“And if it slips away?” he asked, 
suggestively. “If another man runs 
away with it?” 

Karl turned quickly and faced him. 
_ “Who?” he asked, although his 

eyes said plainly that he had guessed 
what Dr. Miller meant. 

oT ie 

“You?” 

“To-night! This very night she will 
be mine!” cried Dr. Miller. “Oh, what 
joy! What exquisite joy! For ten 


Karl laughed mockingly. ° 
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years I. have had no prettier sweet- 
heart!” 

Karl turned savagely. “What did 
you say?” 

“Sweetheart, I said,” nodded Dr. 
Miller calmly. “Come to-night—to 
her house—when the lights are burn- 
ing—when the air seems to be filled 
with music and perfume. You'll see— 
before day dawns!” 

“Enough! Enough!” cried the art- 
ist, covering his face as if to ward off 
a blow. “Enough, I say!” 

“How you will run after your lost 
sovereign!” Dr. Miller went on sug- 
gestively. “Every hour when you 
wonder where she is, she spends with 
me. A carriage passes: your heart 
stands still. Who’s in the carriage? 
Shall I tell you? We! You see a 
couple vanishing around a corner, 
clinging lovingly to each other. Who 
are they? We! Always we! A light 
goes out in seme window. Who put. 
that light out? We! We sit in every 
carriage, we vanish around every 
cerner—clinging lovingly together. 
We stand behind every window-cur- 
tain in close embrace, looking into 
yeur tortured face, your maddened 
eyes—and we cling closer—closer— 
and we laugh—laugh!” 

He breke off with a mocking, ring- 
ing laugh that seemed to madden 
Karl to the point ef desperation. 

“You fiend!” he cried and reached 
for the revelver, but Dr. Miller caught 
his hand and drew the pistel away. 

Fer a moment Karl sat staring 
straight ahead; the old feeling of un- 
seen icy fingers clutching at his throat 
held him metionless. Presently he 
glanced up and found Dr. Miller’s 
eyes fixed coldly upon him. He shiv- 
ered, and the Dector moved away, 
leaving the revolver on the table be- 
side him. : 

Neither of them spoke a word; then 
suddenly, Heinrich entered the room 
noiselessly, carrying a lighted candle, 
which he set on the table and turned 
to help Dr. Miller with his fur coat. 

The latter took up his silk hat, gave 
Heinrich a. tip, and slipping the re- 
volver into his pocket walked toward 
the door, 
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“You see, my boy,” he turned to 
say, with a sad smile, and in the warm 
tone of a father speaking to his son, 
“you see, my boy, one may draw a 
revolver for a lost sovereign.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


On every side the Hofmann ball was 
declared a grand success. The wines, 
the flowers, the favors were carefully 
criticized and no fault could be found 
with any one of them—every thing 
was magnificent as became the Hof- 
mann millions. 

Olga had whispered to Elsa not to 
expect Karl until after eleven o’clock, 
and the heiress, a little piqued but not 
wishing to show her disappointment 
before the élite of the city, had taken 
herself off to the conservatory. 

Here she met Dr. Miller face to 
faee. 

Elsa had heard a good deal of gossip 
concerning this stranger who called 
himself a friend of Karl Mahler, and 
whom Olga had declared she had in- 
vited only as a compliment to the 
young artist. 

She was greatly surprised when she 
learned that he knew of her engage- 
ment to Karl; Dr. Miller spoke of it 
as coming directly from Karl himself. 

“Perhaps you know my nickname— 
Saucy Elsa?” she said. She was deter- 
mined to show this stranger that she, 
at least, was not afraid of him and his 
tongue. “You informed me just now 
that I am the girl they want to throw 
into the arms of your friend Karl.” 

“Yes,” he agreed. 

“You forget to say I am the girl 
who allows herself to be thrown into 
your friend’s arms,” she returned 
quickly. “Is that right?” 

aes.” : 

She was leaning against a gilt table, 
and now with a little frown, she 
pushed a chair forward for Dr. Miller, 
requesting him to be seated. He 
bowed, but remained standing. 

“Please sit down,” she repeated, 
petulantly. “I don’t ask you out of 
politeness, but because I want to set 
you right in this matter—and it is 
much easier for me to set you right, 
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when you sit down and I stand up. I 
don’t want people to make fun of me. 
I know what they say—do you un- 
derstand me?” 

<T do.” 

“Sit down please,” she urged, and 
this time he accepted the proffered 
chair. “I don’t want people to smile 
and congratulate me to my face, and 
laugh behind my back. I wont have 
it—and I shall entrust you with the 
mission of enlightening our friends 
out there.” 

“Your confidence honors me,” he 
assured her. 

“Don’t think for a moment that I 
have taken these people seriously; I 
have no more interest in them than I 
have in yesterday’s newspapers,” she 
went on hurriedly. “But I don’t 
choose to have them think they have 
fooled me into marrying Karl. And I 
see through their scheme. But I shall 
marry him just the same, if he will 
have me. Do you understand me? I 
shall marry him—” 

“Pardon me. I don’t think you 
will,” he interrupted, smiling. 

“You will see.” 

“You have been kind enough to 
honor me with your confidences, and 
I will be quite as frank with you. This 
marriage cannot come off.” 

He spoke earnestly but quietly, and 
Elsa drew back from him with a little 
shiver, as he rose. She pointed to the 
chair, begging him again to be seated, 
but instead he caught her hands and 
swung her into the chair. 

“No! You will sit down and be- 
cause I am going to set you right,” 
he cried. “I know the reason of this 
marriage, but you—” 

He broke off abruptly and calling to 
a manservant who came through the 
room, gave him a few curt orders. 

“You will find in my overcoat a 
small leather case; bring it to me 
here!” 

Then, as the fellow hurried off, he 
continued to Elsa. 

“But you don’t know the reason— 
or you don’t want to know it. And 
you are about to consent to—” 

“To what?” she cried quickly, in- 
terrupting his bold speech. “To marry 





























a man who is not madly in love with 
me— any more than I am with him.” 

Dr. Miller smiled quietly and 
reached out his hand to take the case 
from the manservant. 

“You are a man of the world?” cried 
Elsa. 

“Of many worlds,” he returned 
gravely. 

She looked up quickly, as if not 
quite understanding his meaning, but 


made no comment and continued in‘ 


the same hurried voice. 

“Well, in this world—is it the man 
chooses the woman, or the woman 
who chooses the man?” 

“We are the weaker sex,” he told 
her, smiling. 

“Answer me? Which chooses?” 
she insisted, stamping her foot. 

“The man sometimes chooses the 
engagement-ring,” shrugged Dr. Mil- 
ler, dryly. 

She held up her hand proudly, and, 
looking her very prettiest, met his 
cold, cynical glance. 

“Look at me, please!” she cried. 
“Now tell me, can I or can I not 
choose the man I may marry?” 

“It is written in your eyes—but—I 
never thought this subject would ex- 
cite you so,” he replied, in a courtly 
manner. 

“T wont be laughed at; I don’t care 
what people think!” she cried, becom- 
ing excited. “I know what I am doing, 
and in spite of everything I choose to 
become his wife.” 

Dr. Miller opened the little red case. 

“Why?” he asked her. 

“Because—because—” 

She glanced up at him helplessly 
and then losing control of herself, 
broke down, and began to sob bitterly. 

“Because I love him.” 

“Allow me—” 

‘He took a little lace handkerchief 
out of the case and gave it to her. 

“I always carry this with me—it’s 
my weeping-satchel,” he said. “I have 
everything a woman needs for weep- 
ing.” 

Elsa, still sobbing, wiped her eyes 
with the handkerchief. 

“T love him,” she declared. 

Dr. Miller said nothing. Quietly he 
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took out of the weeping-satchel a little 
looking-glass, a small comb, powder 
and puff and gave them to her one 
after another. 

“And this is Saucy Elsa!” 

“No! Until to-night I was a young 
girl afraid of nobody—now I feel like 
an old woman,” she sighed. 

She glanced in the mirror. 

“What am I to do?” she asked sud- 
denly. 

“Don’t be discouraged; you will 
have to fight,” he warned her. “You 
must show a bold front; you will per- 
haps feel that it is hard for a young 
girl to fight a woman—your weapons 
are not quite so numerous as those 
of a married woman—who knows love 
already—who_ understands—may I 
say something shocking?” 

Elsa looked at him, opening her 
eyes widely. 

“Do you ever say anything that 
isn’t?” she asked, giving him back the 
powder-puff. 

“Well, I wont. But remember, you 
have one weapon which will deal the 
death-blow to the most attractive 
woman—to the woman who knows 
every card in the game of love; that 
one weapon is purity.” 

“This sounds strange from you!” 
she cried. 

“All the same it may do you some 
good,” he replied shortly. “And now 


.—go dance with Karl—but don’t try 


to be a woman, be a girl. Don’t be 
saucy.” 

“I’m not really saucy; I’m afraid 
it’s only a pose,” she confessed almost 
shyly. “You don’t want me to be 
saucy ?” 

“No ar 

At this moment Karl appeared on 
the top of the short flight of steps 
leading from the ball-room to the 
conservatory. Unobserved by him, 
Dr. Miller slipped behind one of the 
columns and Elsa went to meet her 
lover. 

“Why aren’t you in the ball-room?” 
he asked when he saw her. : 

“T wanted to be alone. If anybody 
wants me he can find me,” she an-. 
swered, dropping her eyelids. 
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“You look sad. Are you worried?” 
‘asked Karl anxiously. 

Dr. Miller leaned out and whispered 
in Elsa’s ear: 

“Say ‘No.’” 

“No,” she repeated colorlessly. 

Karl came down the steps. 

“What has happened?” he began, 
alarmed at the change in her manner. 
As he reached the bottom steps, Dr. 
Miller came from behind the column, 
and offered his hand. 

“Oh, I understand—” cried Karl. 

“—nothing,” bowed Dr. Miller, fin- 
ishing his sentence. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Dr. Miller with Olga on his arm 
came down the steps from the ball- 
room to the conservatory. Karl and 
Elsa were still sitting on a little bench 
among the plants and as Olga saw 
them she stopped, nodding her hand 
in their direction. 

“Hadn’t we better leave the young 
couple alone?” she asked turning to 
Dr. Miller. 

“You’re much too considerate,” he 
laughed back. 

“They seem to be very fond of each 
other,” she hesitated, watching them. 

“Possibly. Are you sorry?” he 
asked quickly. 

“Oh, no!” 

“Shall we leave?” 

“No, I like to see my plan bearing 
fruit,” she returned. “But let’s talk 
about something else. You are .very 
naughty. You have come here in spite 
of my—” 

“Invitation,” he cried quickly. “I 
would have respected your wish but 
for one good reason. I made a bold 
wager this afternoon.” 

“What?” she asked. 

“JT made a bet that you would fall 
in love with me this evening,” he re- 
turned quietly. 

She started and flushed angrily. 
“Made a bet that J would fall in love 
with you?” she cried. “And with whom 
did you bet?” 

“Karl,” he nodded, smiling. 

“Karl? What did he say?” she 
asked, tremulously. 
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After a short silence: 

“When I bet you would fall in love 
with me, he wanted to shoot me,” he 
answered. 

“Karl!” she cried, trying to hide 
her joy. 

- “Karl, with his own hands, with 
this pistol I have in my pocket now,” 
Dr. Miller assured her quietly. “I had 
to take it away from him. Don’t you 
think a man’s a fool to try to shoot 
his friend just on account of a wom- 
an?” 

“Oh, Karl’s not a fool,” cried Olga. 
“He thinks the world of me. And you 
must have said things. There is no 
doubt—that he and Elsa—like—per- 
haps love each other—” 

“This afternoon, when I told him 
I'd make you fall in love with me, he 
wanted to shoot,’ said Dr. Miller, 
slowly. “That’s love; don’t talk to me 
about ‘respect’ and ‘thinking the 
world’ of you. They may fire cannons 
out of respect, but pistols, no! That’s 
love—every time.” 

She listened in a sort of half-hearted 
way. She was piqued at Karl’s con- 
duct; of course he was about to 
become engaged to Elsa, but neverthe- 
less he might, in a perfectly’ gentle- 
manly way, show other ladies a little 
attention, she told herself. 

He had been with Elsa all evening 
—had danced with her, walked with 
her, talked to her—it had been all 
Elsa—Elsa, Elsa, Elsa. Of course, she 
was delighted that her scheme had 
turned out so well, that Karl was fall- 
ing in love with the little heiress, but 
—she was Karl’s good friend, as was 
Herman, and he had not treated her— 


or Herman—as became a friend. He 


had neglected her—them—shameful- 
ly, and it was only right that she should 
teach him a lesson. 

And could he possibly have fallen 
in love with Elsa? Of course that 
was what she had wanted—for him to 
fall in love with—but Elsa was not 
beautiful, only pretty. 

Suddenly she became aware that 
Dr. Miller was talking, had been talk- 
ing for some little time—and her 
thoughts had been far away. 
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“Karl shall tell us himself which 
was the real thing—the attempted 
murder of this afternoon, or this little 
—flirtation with Elsa.” 

“You don’t mean to ask him? You 
don’t mean to listen?” she cried, 
aghast. 

“Certainly not!” 

“What then?” 

“Very simple,” he returned, smiling. 
“But you must take my advice un- 
conditionally—ask for no reasons—do 
exactly what I tell you.” 

Olga reflected carefully for a mo- 
ment. 

“Y-e-s,” she nodded slowly. 

Dr. Miller expressed his satisfac- 
tion. 

“T think I remember having seen 
you once at the Opera in a very beau- 
tiful cloak—fur—was it not—and 


cloth—” 

“Ves,” 

“With a long train? You must put 
that cloak on—close it as high as you 
can, and wrap yourself in it as if you 
were feeling cold,” he told her hur- 
riedly. “Only show the tips of your 


shoes—then come back here.” 

She started towards him, a little 
frightened, as if she wanted to ask the 
reason. 

“Remember—no questions,” he 
warned softly, holding up his hand. 

“It’s all very, very mysterious, but 
when you look at me that way, I—I— 
can’t refuse,” she gasped, turning to 
go. “Your eyes seem to have all the 
world’s wisdom behind them.” 

“You have a poor opinion of me,” 
he smiled. 

“Shall I go at once?” she asked. 

“At once! And if anyone remarks 
on it, say you felt cold in the conserva- 
tory.” 

She turned, doubtfully. “But sup- 
pose he says—” 

“Quick! He’s coming!” cried Dr. 
Miller, interrupting her. 

She stepped behind one of the large 
blossoming plants just as Karl ap- 
peared at the head of the stairs. As he 
came on down the steps Olga, slip- 
ping out from her _hiding-place, 
rushed from the room unseen by the 
artist. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


“I’ve made up my mind to propose 
to Elsa,” said Karl, thoughtfully. 

Dr. Miller held out his hand in an 
approving way, and taking Karl’s, 
shook it earnestly. 

“IT am very, very glad,” he said. 
“But—what’s the matter with you?” 

Karl approached him threateningly. 
“Look here, that was Olga who ran 
away just now—” he cried. 

“Don’t be absurd,” smiled Dr. Mil- 
ler, looking at the floor as if his secret 
were discovered. “Why should she 
run away from me?” 

Karl flung himself upon a divan and 
lighting a cigaret blew smoke-rings 
across the room. He would have liked 
to tell the fellow before him a few 
plain truths, but an indescribable 
something kept him silent, and he sat, 
eyes straight ahead, watching the soft 
blue clouds from his tobacco. 

“By the way, what you said about 
your marriage—is it settled?” asked 
Dr. Miller presently. 

“Tt is!” 

“You will not change your mind?”, 

“T shall not.” 

“Very good,” smiled Dr. Miller. 
“Now I can tell you in confidence 
about—” 

“What do you want to tell me about 
her?” asked Karl ironically. 

“About her?” 

“About Olga,” nodded Karl. 

Dr. Miller looked at the floor as if 
he were ashamed. 

“Oh, nothing,” he returned. 

“Tell me—you must!” cried Karl 
excitedly. : 

“Well, it was—I hardly know how 
to tell you. It was a mad impulse. I 
proposed, just for fun, without the 
least idea she would take it up; it 
means risking her reputation and 
social position — everything — not to 
mention the risk of catching cold.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Karl, 
startled. 

“Well, this evening, before all her 
guests—there are a hundred and fifty, 
I believe—” 

“Yes, go on.” 

“—-before the élite of Vienna, I may 
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say—she will walk through the ball- 
room on my arm in—” he paused sug- 
gestively—‘“an opera cloak.” 

“An opera-cloak?” repeated Karl, 
not quite grasping his meaning. 

“That’s all. She will be here in a 
moment,” said Dr. Miller, “and then, 
before all Vienna—amid the baccha- 
nalian -ecstasy of music, perfume, 
dancing—I shall escort her through 
the ball-room like a classic goddess, 
like a modern Monna Vanna—in an 
opera-cloak.” 

“You liar!” shouted Karl. 

“But, my dear fellow—” 

“It’s a lie. It’s a damnable lie,” re- 
‘peated Karl, excitedly. 

Dr. Miller bowed mockingly. 

“You tried to catch me—and I have 
caught you,” he smiled. “You love 
this woman.” 

“Yes, I love her,” cried Karl loudly. 
“T have listened to all your lies; I’ve 
seen you as I have seen a hundred like 
you steal a good woman’s reputation 
and call it success, social success— 
and boast about it as you drag her in 
the mud. You have trapped me, it is 
* true, but you will suffer for it. It is 
my turn now. I'll put you out of this 
house, you blackguard. Go before I 
kick you out.” 

Dr. Miller moved back and pointed 
to the door at the top of the stairs. 

“Wait, she is coming—” 

“Get out, I said,” repeated Karl. 

Dr. Miller went slowly up the stairs 
and Karl started after him, deter- 
mined to carry out his threat and put 
him out of the house. On the third 
step, Karl stopped, speechless. Olga 
came through the door wearing her 
long fur cloak closely fastened about 
her and smiling gayly, joined Dr. Mil- 
ler. 

“Karl, you have not spoken to me 
once to-night,” she cried brightly. 
“Everybody is gay, the girls dance as 
if it were their first ball—the young 
men as if it were their last.” 

“Strange, that amidst all this gayety 
Karl should be so sad,” shrugged Dr. 
Miller, touching her cloak with his 
finger-tips. 

“Sad?” asked Olga. 

“Oh, no—never happier in my life,” 
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cried Karl, with forced gayety. “I 
feel like—like a boy of twenty—like— 
a fool. I’m going to take your advice 
from this on—I’m going to get drunk 
to-night.” 

“You, Karl? You drunk?” she cried, 
greatly shocked. 

“Yes,” he returned stubbornly. 
“I’m doing things to-day that I never 
did before. I’ve never been engaged 
before.” 

“And to-night?” cried Olga. 

“To-night, I shall become éngaged,” 
Karl told her. “A splendid girl! Much 
too good for me—but marrying is 
something new to me—I want to try 
| id 

“You don’t seem very gay for a 
bridegroom,” said Dr. Miller. 

Karl answered rather sharply and 
Olga, without a word, turned her back 
to him and began talking to Dr. 
Miller. 

Karl watched the two for some 
moments in silence. Then, unable to 
control his feelings any longer, he ad- 
dressed Olga. 

“You will catch cold. Why don’t 
you take off your cloak?” 

“Perhaps, madame is feeling cold,” 
said Dr. Miller quietly. 

Olga wrapped herself closer in her 
cloak. 

“Ves I feel cold,” she returned. 

“Any one not knowing. you might 
think you wear it just to show it off,” 
smiled Dr. Miller. 

“IT feel very cold,” she answered 
slowly. 

“T thought you would,” nodded Dr. 
Miller. 

Karl restrained himself with diffi- 
culty. He wanted very much to jump 
at the Doctor’s throat and force back 
those cruel, insidious, lying words 
which cut and bruised the woman he 
loved. While Olga made no sign he 
knew that she was suffering intensely, 
and partly because of her own folly. 

“Perhaps your dress is thin,” -said 
Dr. Miller, bowing. “The way lovely 
woman flirts with pneumonia — she 
wears her lung upon her sleeve.” 

“Everything sweet in life comes 
through carelessness,” said Olga 
slowly. 
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“And do you find boldness sweet?” 
cried Karl, flushed with excitement. 

“What’s that to you?” she returned. 
“Were you ever bold?” 

Karl lost his self-control completely. 
His very brain seemed on fire; he 
almost shrieked his words. 

“Aren’t you afraid of me—you 
two?” he cried wildly. 

Olga shrieked and Dr. Miller 
coldly answered. 

“IT? Not even of the legitimate hus- 
band, much less a moralizing bride- 
groom.’ 

Karl was on the point of answering 
when Herman appeared in the door- 
way and came quickly down the stairs. 
He greeted the two men cordially and 
making a laughing remark to Olga, 
called Karl aside. 

“How are you and Elsa getting 
along?” he began, with a sly smile. 

As her husband led Karl from the 
room Olga turned quickly to Dr. Mil- 
ler. 

“What have you said to him about 
my cloak?’ she cried. 

“About your cloak? Why should 


I speak of your cloak?” he returned 
gravely. 

“You must have said something 
about my cloak; I felt it the moment 


I came in,” she insisted. 

“What do you mean?” 

“The way he seemed to look 
through me. It was almost as if he 
imagined—what did you say?” she 
cried miserably. “What did you in- 
sinuate ?” 

“Just what you are thinking,” he 
returned quietly. 

Her hands dropped to her sides, and 
her head falling backward, she closed 
her eyes as if to keep out the sight of 
it all. 

“Oh, how could you,” she moaned, 
shivering. 

“Come now, don’t pretend to be 
shocked,” cried the Doctor cynically. 
“Why didn’t you take off your cloak. 
When you saw—you didn’t even open 
it. Why don’t you open it now? The 
idea seems to please you. Karl thinks 


Karl reentering alone came quickly 
towards them. 
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“Olga!” he called angrily. 

She screamed, and thrusting out her 
hand to ward him off, accepted Dr. 
Miller’s arm and moved slowly up the 
stairs to the ball-room. 

“Are you going to stay here?” she 
askd Karl coldly, turning to address 
him from the top of the flight. 

“Yes, and-you, too!” he returned. 

“What do you mean?” 

“You stay here!” he repeated. “Olga, 
you shall not go into the ball-room. 
You shall not leave either, Dr. Miller; 
it concerns you, too.” 

Olga turned away, a little fright- 
ened at his tone but angry neverthe- 
less. 

“Stop! We'll settle this thing now 
—right here,” commanded Karl, 
“Take off that cloak.” 

“No!” cried Olga firmly. 

“Take off that cloak!” he repeated. 

“Please, Doctor, protect me,” said 
Olga, turning to Miller. 

“Then I'll make you,” 
half maddened. 

He rushed wildly up the stairs but 
Dr. Miller caught his arm before he 
reached the top and held him back. 

Olga bit her lip. 

“Why did you stop him?” she 
asked Dr. Miller coldly. 

“Really, madame, for all I know—” 

“Will you please help me off with 
my cloak?” she interrupted, speaking 
very quietly. 

Dr. Miller made a gesture of re- 
fusal. 

“IT will,” cried Karl, 
ward eagerly. 

“No!” said Olga. 

She wrapped herself closer in the 
cloak and turned to go up the stairs 
again. Dr. Miller glanced at Karl and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

At the same moment Herman came 
through the door. 

“Oh, there you are!” cried her hus- 
band. “My dear, His Excellency is 
looking for you. He is about to leave.” 

Olga went to him as if very tired 
and weary. 

“All right. Please help me off with 
my cloak,” she said. 

Herman bowed, and taking off her 
wrap hung it over his arm. Olga 


cried Karl, 


coming for- 
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stood perfectly motionless for a brief 
moment. Superbly lovely she seemed 
to Karl as she watched him with a 
sort of ironical courtliness. Beneath 
her cloak she wore the gown she had 
worn all the evening, the costume he 
had praised so extravagantly. 

“Gentlemen,” she murmured, tak- 
ing her husband’s arm and moving 
away. 

Karl had been standing at the bot- 
tom of the short flight of stairs, and 
as Olga and Herman disappeared, he 
pulled himself suddenly together like 
a man waking from a dream. With a 
savage cry he sprang at Dr. Miller, 
ready to choke the life out of his 
worthless body. 

“What have you done?” 
screamed. “What have you done?” 

He raised his fist to strike when Dr. 
Miller quickly slipped a revolver from 
his coat-pocket and placed it in Karl’s 
hand. 

“Loek out! It’s loaded,” he warned. 

Karl stopped short. His hand fell 
to his side and he pushed the revolver 
on the table. 

Dr. Miller laughed. 

“Tf I hadn’t given you that pistol 
you might have slapped my face,” he 
said insolently. “Believe me, there is 
nothing like turning the other cheek 
—if you turn it quickly enough; your 
enemy will miss both cheeks.” 


he 


CHAPTER XIX 


Olga was greatly agitated at the 
outcome of Dr. Miller’s scheme. Not 
that she had given a thought to her 
husband—Herman had accepted the 
cloak casually without suspecting the 
significance of the little scene that had 
been enacted under his very nose. 
With Karl, however, it was different. 
Olga felt that he believed the worst 
of her; and she had determined to pun- 
ish him; she would forbid him her 
heuse and her friendship. 

She was sitting at a little writing- 
table, envelopes and paper spread out 
before her, when Dr. Miller found 
her. 

“What are you going to do?” he 
asked quickly. 
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“I’m going to write to him.” 
“To Karl?” He took the envelope 
and examined it carefully. “But what 
will you write?” he asked. 

“He wanted to settle my account. I 
will settle his,’ she cried nervously. 
“I will never see him again. Oh, for 
him to have thought me capable of— 
How could he. I despise him.” 

“But, why, madame?” smiled Dr. 
Miller. 

She stammered a reply and he 
laughed aloud with sheer enjoyment. 


“Because you love him?” he 
mocked. 
“What?” She recoiled from him, 


thoroughly frightened. “After what 
has happened I hate him. And I shall 
tell him so.” 

“I am very sorry,” he replied 
coldly. 

He took the pen away from her, 
and stood, towering above her, look- 
ing steadily down into her frightened 
eyes. For a moment he stood thus, a 
moment during which Olga felt her- 
self growing hot and cold by turns. 
Then, Dr. Miller dipped the pen in the 
ink and gave it to her. 

“Make an end of it—once for all,” 
he said. 
“Once for all,” she repeated dully. 

“Now write,’ he commanded 
sharply. 

Olga spoke the first sentence aloud 
as she wrote it, her voice sounding, 
even to her own ears, cold and hard 
and strangely unfamiliar. 

“Sir, your behavior of this evening 
has shown me that you are no long- 
eran” 

She hesitated a brief moment and 
Dr. Miller took it up, finishing the 
sentence with a different meaning. 
Then walking up and down he dic- 
tated the rest of the letter. 

“able to keep up the wretched 
farce of mere friendship. I read your 
inmost thoughts to-night, and, Karl, 
the knowledge that you love me has 
made me unspeakably happy. Dear- 
est—” 

Olga looked up in silent appeal. 
Pointing to the letter, Dr. Miller re- 
peated the last word and she resumed 
writing. 
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“why should we struggle any 
longer against the resistless tide that 
is drawing us together? My strength 

She raised her pen with a faint 
shudder, and the Doctor repeated the 
last sentence by motion of his lips. 

She wrote: 

“—-without you I am lost in the 
black waters; save me, Karl. With 
your strong arms about me, with your 
lips to mine—I care not where we 
_drift. I am yours, all yours. Do not 
leave me, Karl; I love you, I cannot 
live without you. God bless you.” 

Dr. Miller stopped short and Olga, 
with a little cry, dropped her face in 
her hands. 

Presently she looked up, and as if 
awakening, asked: “What have I 
written ?” 

“What was in your heart,” he re- 
plied. 

She laughed hysterically. “I have 
written everything I had meant never 
to say,” she cried. 

“If women wrote time-tables, they 
would tell all the hours that trains did 
not start, and all the places you must 
not stop at to get to your destina- 
tion,” he told her coldly. 

“What are you doing?” she cried 
horrified. 

Quietly he had taken the letter, 
folded it, and slipping it into its enve- 
lope, put it away in his pocket. 

“T will deliver the letter,” he said. 
“Women sometimes do not write 
what they want, but they always want 
what they write.” 

She made a step towards him. “He 
must not, he shall not see it,” she 
cried. 

She tried to catch his arm, when 
Dr. Miller shook her quickly off, 
pointing to the door through which 
Herman at that instant appeared. 

“Good! You’re the kind of guest I 
like,” cried Herman smiling upon the 
Doctor. “When all the rest have de- 
serted the sh#p you stay and keep the 
hostess company. Well, let’s have an- 
other cognac before you go—quite en 
famille.” 

Laughingly, Dr. Miller declined the 
invitation. “Thank you very much,” 
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he said politely, “but I have an im- 
portant call very early in the morn- 
ing. Madame—” He stopped and 
kissed Olga’s hand; then turning to 
Herman: “I have spent a very pleas- 
ant evening at your house.” 

“The pleasure is mine,” returned 
Herman. 

The two men shook hands and the 
Doctor bowed. Olga, unable to re- 
strain herself any longer, ran forward 
with a suppressed cry. 

“Madame?” questioned Dr. Miller, 
turning at the souad of her voice. 

She was frightened, and almost hys- 
terical, but she saw her husband’s eyes 
upon her and pulled herself together 
with superhuman strength. 

“There was a piece of paper here,” 
she said, with a forced smile. “Did 
you perhaps find it by mistake?” 

She waited breathlessly one mo- 
ment, two, and all the time she knew 
that her husband was watching her 
with dull, questioning eyes. Then 
just when she thought she was going 
to sink at their feet, Dr. Miller came 
slowly towards her with the letter in 
his hand. 

“Do you mean this?” he asked. 

And with an awful smile he ex- 
tended the letter to Herman. 

Deathly pale, she almost shrieked 
an answer. 

“No—no. It was not that.” 

She threw out her hands to keep 
her husband away, and Dr. Miller, 
slipping the letter back in his pocket, 
bowed low and went off up the stairs 
—alone. 


CHAPTER XX 


The next morning, very early, Elsa 
came to Karl’s studio only to be told 
that the artist had not, as yet, left his 
room. Timidly she asked permission 
to wait, and after a moment’s thought 
Heinrich showed her into the little 
anteroom. And here the first person 
she beheld was Dr. Miller. 

She started, smiled, then came 
quietly over and sat down on the 
couch. 

“You seem to be everywhere,” she 
said. “What are you doing here? Are 
you Karl’s secretary?” 
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“No, merely a good friend,” re- 
turned the Doctor. “Nothing else. I 
just happened in. Karl is expecting 
you?” 

“Oh, no,” she cried, flushing. “But 
don’t disturh him. I can look around 
while I’m waiting. I have never been 
here before.” 

“T know it,” he returned, smiling. 

“Who told you?” 

“The man—a lady might come here 
’ every day and escape notice, but com- 
ing for the first time she would be 
-Sure to attract his attention.” 

“I feel embarrassed—here alone,” 
she said, moving about uneasily. 

“T know that, too,” he nodded. 

“From the same source?” she asked. 

“Yes; he said you were a real lady.” 

“He is the only one here who has 
spoken to me like a gentleman,” she 
flashed quickly. 

“He must have thought you were 
a model,” returned the Doctor quietly. 

She turned upon him angrily, her 
pretty eyes filled with tears. 

“How dare you?” 

“A servant, like a gentleman, may 
only speak to his equals,” bowed Dr. 
Miller. 

She sat down again, coolly facing 
him. “Then I was mistaken; it is not 
Heinrich who is the servant,” she re- 
plied. 

“Who knows; perhaps he is a cler- 
gyman,” he smiled. 

She moved uneasily. “I. don’t un- 
derstand you.” 

“Only two people in the world may 
open the door of a bachelor’s apart- 
ment to a young lady,” he told her; 
“the manservant, or a clergyman with 
a marriage. certificate; you may take 
your choice.” 

“Let me tell you I was once left 
alone with a gentleman who tried to 
kiss me, and I slapped his face,” she 
frowned. 

“Indeed?” cried Dr. Miller. “I was 
left alone with a lady who tried to 
slap me and I kissed her face. Why 
did you come here?” 

“T intend to sit for my portrait, and 
to do that I must come every day,” she 
answered. 

He nodded thoughtfully. “You in- 
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tend to come here every day and to do 
that you must have your portrait 
painted,” he revised smiling. “Do you 
know that Karl is in love with Olga?” 

“Do I know it?” she asked bitterly. 

“And you still mean to fight?” he 
questioned. 

“Yes, I mean to fight,” she declared. 
“You gave me good advice.” 

“That was yesterday,” he smiled. 
“Yesterday was your winning day. 
Yesterday it was written that you, 
Elsa, would succeed in whatever you 
made up your mind to do, with the 
whole strength of your will.” 

“Last night I made up my mind 
to” 

“to dance every dance,” inter- 
rupted the Doctor gravely. “You 
danced every dance.” 

She turned on him defiantly, her 
eyes ablaze, her breath coming in [it- 
tle gasps. 

“Karl asked me to marry him last 
night,” she cried. 

“And you refused,” he reminded 
her. 

“Yes, but to-day I shall—” 

“To-day is not your winning day,” 
he put in quietly. “Yesterday you 
chose; to-day you will have no 
choice.” 

She looked at him with her very 
heart shining in her truthful, girlish 
eyes. She loved Karl; she could not, 
would not give him up. She thought 
of the many years she had worshiped 
his “Clytie” in the International Gal- 
lery; she remembered the day Olga 
had told her she was to meet him at 
last—at last! How her heart had 
leaped, wildly, madly. She could not 
give him up—and to Olga of all wom- 
en. 

“I wont give him up—I can’t—I 
don’t know how,” she sobbed bitterly. 

“You will have to learn,” came the 
calm reply. “Let me see. I think I 
know some one who has learned the 
lesson and can teach it to you—” 

He went to the door and swung it 
wide, calling a woman’s name in a 
quick, sharp voice. 

“Why, Mimi! Why do you wait 
out there? Come in here where it’s 
warm,” he said. 
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The little model came quickly into 
the studio and Dr. Miller, with a Sa- 
tanic smile, seated her opposite Elsa. 
Then humming a little tune, he turned 
upon his heel and left the room, leav- 
ing the two women alone. 

Elsa’s lesson was spread before her. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Mimi sat very primly on a small 
gilt chair, her hands clasping a large 
hand-bag resting on her lap, and she 
stole shy glances every now and then 
at Elsa opposite. Presently, when the 
silence had outlasted her patience, she 
sighed a little and began to make con- 
versation. 

“Are you waiting for the painter, 
too, madame?” she began. 

“Yes,” returned Elsa. 

“He must have been on a spree last 
night,” the little model volunteered, 
smiling. “When he goes on a spree he 
always sleeps late.” 

Elsa dropped her eyes somewhat 
embarrassed. She could not exactly 
place Mimi, but she was no fool and 
her brain was busy with ideas. 

“Is madame going to have her por- 
trait painted?” went on Mimi, frankly 
curious. 

“Yes,” nodded the heiress. 

“T know all the ladies who come 
here,” chatted Mimi. “I am quite at 
home here; I’m his model. I don’t 
pay for my portraits. You have a 
splendid profile madame.” 

Elsa looked up impatiently. “You 
always say ‘madame,’”: she com- 
plained. “I am not married. My name 

“I know your name,” cried Mimi, 
interrupting her. “I’ve heard it often. 
You belong to a very rich family. I 
know what that means. I used to be 
well off. I wasn’t always obliged to 
work for a living.” 

“No?” 

“T was a chorus-girl—an apartment 
on the boulevard, servants, a carriage. 
But I had bad luck.” 

“I am so sorry for you,” cried Elsa 
heartily. 

She felt a sudden flood of sympathy 
for the poor little model—poor little 
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chip of wood on the boundless angry 
sea. 

“IT know all about you and Herr 
Karl,” went on Mimi. “I know every- 
thing that goes on in this house. I 
told you I was his model; I sew on 
buttons and count the laundry.” 

“Does the laundry-woman steal?” 
asked Elsa. 

She was trying to interest herself 
in this poor creature’s commonplace 
affairs; trying-to forget her own sor- 
row and lose herself in the model’s 
work-a-day life. 

“No,” returned Mimi, gravely. “But 
she uses strong blueing. I know ev- 
erything Herr Karl thinks of.” 

“And does that interest you?” ques- 
tioned Elsa gently. 

“Yes, indeed it does. But that’s all 
over now.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because he’s going to be married.” 

“But he will paint all the same; he 
will want models,” cried Elsa quickly. 

Mimi looked up at her and smiled 
sadly. She had not for a moment 
grasped the fact that Elsa did not un- 
derstand all the little ins and outs of 
model-life. 

“Yes,” she said ingeniously. “But, 
you know, when one has sewn on but- 
tons—and counted the laundry—then 
to be—just a plain model—that 
hurts.” 

“And you like Herr Karl?” asked 
Elsa. 

“Yes, I—I like him—he’s such a 
dear boy. I’ve known him—so long,” 
Mimi said, repressing her feelings. 
“You see, I posed for his ‘Clytie’—it’s 
in the International Gallery—such a 
long time ago.” 

“And did you come to pose to-day ?” 
Elsa said. 

“A model always comes to pose,” re- 
turned Mimi artlessly. “It’s tiring 
work, too, I can tell you. And if the 
artist wants to make love, it isn’t her 
fault and—oh, it’s such a rest!” 

Elsa drew herself up stiffly; she 
moved over to the fire-place and stood 
with one foot on the fender. Of course 
Mimi meant nothing; it was her way, 
she reasoned, and she was silly to be- 
come offended but— 
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“Come over here, Mimi; I want to 
talk to you,” she said turning sudden- 
ly. 
y Mimi crossed over and sat down on 
the couch. ; 

“You can talk to me about every- 
thing,” she said. “I’m not a bad sort, 
really I’m not. I’ve known all along 
about Herr Karl and—and you; he’s 
such a kind man. I was crying when 
I went away yesterday and he felt 
sorry for me and he came to see me 
on his way to the ball—in his evening- 
clothes. But I did not receive him. 
If it’s over it may as well be over.” 

“Was he fond of you?” asked Elsa. 

She was a little ashamed of herself 
for asking the question, but she felt 
she.must know. ; 

“T loved him, but what’s the use?” 
said Mimi sadly. “It’s like the rail- 
way—the station is there and the train 
comes and then the train goes away 
and the station cannot run after it; 
if the station is small, the train only 
stops for a minute and one must wait 
until another train comes.” 

“You loved him and can speak like 
that?” cried Elsa wonderingly. 

“Yes, I loved him, but it’s all over 
now,” nodded the model. “I was fool- 
ish to come here again when I’ve made 
up my mind I would not; but now I’m 
sensible again. I’ll go away and try 
to forget him, and I hope he will be 
happy—you will be happy, too.” 

She began to sob bitterly and Elsa 
gave her a handkerchief, striving to 
comfort her as best she knew how. 
Poor little moth! she had been of some 
use after all. A lessqn had been given 
and learned; Elsa felt that she owed 
her a great deal. 

“T—hope—you will be happy—very 
hap—happy,” repeated Mimi sadly. 
She wiped her eyes and gave the hand- 
kerchief back to Elsa. “You are go- 
ing to marry Karl—” 

“No—no, I’m _ not,” 
quickly. 

“But it’s you he’s in love with.” 

“No, Mimi, I’m not the one; it’s 
someone else.” 

“You don’t mean Madame Hof- 
mann!” cried the little model, aghast. 
“Tt can’t be—why, she’s your friend!” 


cried Elsa 
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Elsa shook her head. “She was.” 

“I don’t believe it—it’s not love,’ 
said Mimi. “It’s a madness, a—” 

“An infatuation?” cried Elsa, jump- 
ing at the idea. 

“Yes, that’s it. He’s not in love 
with her—he’s not himself,” declared 
Mimi. “Yesterday he acted as if he 
were under some strange—under 
some strange—” 

“Influence?” put in Elsa. 

Mimi nodded. “Yes,” she said posi- 
tively. “Under some strange influ- 
ence.” 

*“Mimi, who is that man?” 

“T don’t know. I hate him,” replied 
Mimi looking over her shoulder. 

“So do I,” said Elsa. 

They grasped each other’s hands 
across the table, and the model rese 
to go. 

“I’m glad I came to-day; I feel bet- 
ter already for having seen yeu,” she 
said earnestly. “I’m going to be sens- 
ible now. I’m going away and I’m 
never coming back!” 

She dropped Elsa’s hand and slowly 
crossing the room, disappeared be- 
yond the portiére. A second later the 
street-door closed and Elsa knew that 
she had gone forever. For a little 
while she stood perfectly still leoking 
at the door through which the little 
model had passed. Then she glanced 
about the room—brasses and busts 
and heads and pictures—and shivered ; 
she was frightened and with a little 
sob she ran quickly beyond the sway- 
ing portiére. 


CHAPTER XXII 


> 


In the afternoon of that same day, 
Olga rang the door-bell of Karl’s stu- 
dio. Her maid had been there several 
times before her, early in the fore- 
noon, but each time she returned to 
her mistress with the information that 
Karl was still in his room. 

Now, as Olga stood in the entrance- 
hall waiting for Heinrich to answer 
her ring, a thousand fears assailed 
her. She was frightened, she was 
ashamed; if Dr. Miller had delivered 
her letter, if she were too late, what 
would Karl have thought of her by 
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now? A little sob escaped her, and 
she raised her muff, burying her hot, 
flushed face in the soft fur. 

Presently a door sl@#mmed and 
Heinrich bowed her in. 

“Ts your master at home?” she 
asked, striving to appear calm before 
the servant’s experienced eyes. 

“Yes, madame,” he answered. 

“My maid told me I could not see 
him until three; it is three now,” she 
said, entering the studio. 

“T am very sorry, madame, but you 
will have to wait a few minutes 
longer,” Heinrich told her, respect- 
fully.. “I will tell Herr Karl that you 
are here.” 

“No, thank you.” 

Heinrich moved quietly away to 
the door of Karl’s bedroom. Sud- 
denly, a thought striking her, Olga 
called him sharply. 

“Wait! Has anyone been to see 
your master this morning?’ she 
asked nervously. 

“No, madame,” 

“Didn’t any one leave a letter for 
him ?” 

“No, madame,” 

She breathed more freely. 

“Very well. Please tell him I am 
here,” she nodded. 

“IT am afraid, madame, you will 
have to wait a moment,” he hesitated. 
“But I will tell the Doctor—” 

“What Doctor?” she cried quickly. 

“The gentleman who was with you 
yesterday,” returned Heinrich. 

“Dr. Miller!” she sank helplessly 
into a chair and looked at the floor. 
“He—is in—there ?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

She could have shrieked aloud. 
She felt that she was too late, and 
that her visit and plans were all for 
nothing. She believed that Dr. Miller 
had given Karl her letter; knowing 
that he was so anxious for the young 
artist to have it, she was positive that, 
by this time, Karl had read her mad, 
passionate words. Then, as a drown- 
ing man grasps at a straw, she called 
Heinrich. 

“Did you see Dr. Miller give your 
master a letter?” she cried desper- 
ately. “A piece of paper?” 


Heinrich’s face was a blank. “Pos- 
sibly, madame, but I don’t remem- 
ber,” he replied quietly. 

She dismissed him with a sweep of 
her hand, bidding him tell the Doc- 
tor to come to her at once. 

“Say a lady wishes to speak to him, 
but don’t give him my name!” she 
said. 2 

After he had gone, she sprang up 
and began pacing nervously up and 
down the room. 

A moment later, a door opened and 
closed, and Dr. Miller confronted 
her. 

“Are you the lady who wishes to 
see me at once?” he asked lightly. 

She put out her hand and touched 
his arm with an imploring gesture. 

“Oh, tell me—did you—have youn. 
—” she cried. 

“Yes, delivered,” nodded Dr. Miller 
quietly. 

She sank into a chair and covered 
her face with her hands so that he 
might not see her agony. All around 
her the earth had given away; she 
felt that she was alone on the edge of 
a deep, dark precipice. 

“Did he read it?” she asked, pres- 
ently. 

“Ves.” 

Heinrich came in with the tea- 
things, and setting them at Dr. Mil- 
ler’s side, went out again noiselessly. 
A little silence fell. Neither of the 
two spoke a word. The Doctor busied 
fhimself with the spirit-lamp, hum- 
ming a gay tune under his breath. 

Olga watched him with dry, terror- 
filled eyes. 

Presently she spoke: 

“T did not want him to read that 
letter. I wanted to speak to him first. 
I wanted to ask him to give me back 
my letter unopened. I am too late!” 

“You were not too late,” he re- 
turned, smiling. “It’s I who was too 
early.” 

She wrung her hands. “I haven't 
the courage to speak to him, and yet 
I feel I must,” she cried. “I would 
like to go away, but something holds 
me; something I cannot—I cannot— 
Oh! what will become of me?” 

Heinrich appeared at the door and 
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addressed Dr. Miller. “My master 
will be here in a moment, sir,” he 
said, and retired discreetly. 

The doctor moved toward the en- 
trance-door. “I must be going,” he 
told her. ; 

“Don’t go! Please stay,” cried Ol- 
ga. “I don’t want to be alone with 
him.” 

“But if I am here you cannot speak 
to him about the letter. I shall only 
be in the way.” 

She nodded, with a little gesture of 
utter helplessness. “Very well, then 
I shall speak to him quite frankly. f* 
shall ask him for the last time,” she 
said weakly. 

Karl’s voice was heard in the room 
beyond calling Heinrich, and Dr. Mil- 
ler hastily arose to go. 

Olga put out her hand to stay him, 
but with a promise to be within call 
if she needed him, he disappeared 
through the portiére just as Karl 
opened the other door. 

Karl came quickly to Olga’s side, 
and kissed her hand passionately. He 
was by far the calmer, and in the face 
of Olga’s nervous fright, appeared 
young and handsome and strong. 
Even in her misery, she noted his 
youth and strength and gloried in it. 

“Olga!” he began. “I ought to go 
on my knees and beg your pardon for 
what I did last night.” 

She made a quick gesture. “Speak 
low; Dr. Miller is in there,” she told 
him. 

“Olga, can you ever—” 

She turned away, covering her face 
with her hands. 

“No, no; it is I who should ask for- 
giveness,” she cried. “I was to blame. 
I lost control of myself. After what 
happened, I wanted to know—I 
wanted to make sure; but, you under- 
stand now, my letter has told you 
everything.” 

Karl looked up, 
frowned. 

“What letter?” he asked quickly. 

“Karl, I understand,” she returned 
reproachfully. “You warit to spare 
me—you’re being discreet; but you 
don’t know me; I mean every word 
of that letter, I’m glad I wrote it.” 
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“But I didn’t get any letter!” he 
cried. 

“Didn’t Dr. Miller give you a let- 
ter?” she questioned weakly. 

“No, no; really!” 

She ran over to the entrance-door, 
angry and almost crying. She struck 
the panel sharply with her clenched 
hand. 

“Dr. Miller! My—my letter!” 

He came forward quickly, smiling 
in her face when he saw her wretched- 
ness. 

“Ah, pardon me, madame, a thou- 
sand pardons, I quite forgot,” he said. 
“The only excuse I can offer is that 
there are some letters which never 
ought to be delivered.” 

He took the letter from his pocket, 
and going at once to Karl, gave it to 
him with a diabolical smile. Olga 
stretched out her hand to snatch it 
from him, but Dr. Miller, turning 
quickly, gave her a single glance. Di- 
rectly her arms fell to her sides, and 
she shivered slightly. 

“Tear up that letter, Karl!” she 
cried. 

Silently he obeyed. 

“Put it in the fire,” she added. 

Crumpling up the pieces and going 
over to the blazing logs he threw 
them into the heart of the flames. As 
the paper took fire, Olga made an in- 
voluntary movement with her hand 
as if to stop him, but he did not see 
her, and in a moment there remained 
nothing but a little heap of gray ashes. 

Dr. Miller smiled. 

“T sincerely regret if my forgetful- 
ness has caused any inconvenience,” 
he said. 

Karl turned quickly and pointed to 
the door. 

“Pray don’t let me detain you,” he 
cried, significantly. 

“My train doesn’t leave for an 
hour,” shrugged the Doctor calmly. 
“Once more, a thousand pardons. If I 
could have seen what terrible distress 
the non-delivery of this letter—” 

“You may be quite sure it con- 
tained nothing—er—nothing,” said 
Karl. 

Dr. Miller glanced at Olga. 
“Nothing,” he replied darkly. 
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He came forward and bowed po- 
litely to Olga; then offered Karl his 
hand. 

“Good-by, a thousand pardons,” he 
said. 

Karl turned his back, ignoring the 
outstretched hand, and Dr. Miller, 
with a shrug and a laugh, passed out 
of the room. 

Olga’s eyes met Karl’s. She was 
much calmer now, and with the doc- 
tor’s departure, her nervousness had 
left her. 

“I would have given anything in 
the world if you had not burned that 
letter,” she said presently. 

“Why, you told me—” he cried. 

She shrugged her shoulders, smiling 
at the dullness of mankind. 

“What does it matter anyway, 
whatever it is?” went on Karl, quick- 
ly. “I would rather hear it from your 
lips.” 

“No!” She shook her head slowly. 
“The letter is burned; it is nothing 
but ashes—it is dead. No human 
power can bring it back to life.” 

“But, Olga,” he cried. He caught 
her hand, trying to draw her to him, 
but she firmly turned away. “What 
has happened—speak.” 

“A moment ago I would have given 
all I possessed to save it from the 
fire,” she told him. “And now— 
now—” 

“Yes. What has happened? Ol- 
ga—” 

“T can’t tell you,” she answered 
quietly. “I only know that I am glad 
—very glad.” 

Looking at her, it seemed to Karl 
as if she had suddenly become com- 
nosed, almost happy. It was as if 
something very great and big and im- 
yortant had been settled for all time, 
and though not as she had wished, 
still it was over with. 

Her calmness frightened hii; he 
wondered what it meant—what she 
meant; she had never before acted so 
strangely with him. 

He took her hand which she per- 
mitted to rest in his palm. 

“Olga, do you mean that you will 
never, never—” he asked. 

“I mean you will never know what 
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was in that letter,” she smiled in re- 
turn. “It is as if it had never been 
written ; it has ceased to exist, and we 
are past the day of miracles.” 

“Miracles?” he cried impatiently. 

“No, no. Only the devil himself 
could recreate that letter from its 
burnt ashes.” : 

She shook hands naturally and 
moved resolutely towards the door. 

“Good-by, Karl. I’m going now. I 
sha’n’t see you again.” 

Karl made no answer. 

Following her over to the entrance- 
door, he stoed there with.one hand on 
the knob. At the same moment, Dr. 
Miller slipped quietly in by the other 
door, and going over to the fireplace,. 
hid himself behind the big carved 
chair. Neither Karl nor Olga had 
seen him enter; they stood silently at 
the threshold, each afraid to trust 
themselves, each fearful of speech. 

“Olga, you have something to say 
—you are afraid of something,” cried 
Karl. “What is it?” 

He could restrain himself no long- 
er; he felt he must speak or he would 
lose his reason. 

She closed her eyes, not daring to 
meet his glance. 

“I’m afraid of—myself,” she whis- 
pered. “Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Olga,” he answered. 

He pushed open the door for her 
and she turned for a final farewell 
glance at the studio—a last good-by 
to the artistic litter of brasses and 
pictures and busts and heads. She 
stretched out her hands; she had 
learned to love this room, so charac- 
teristic of its owner. 

Suddenly she gave a little cry of 
alarm, and turning to follow her eyes 
Karl saw Dr. Miller leaning over the 
back of the carved chair, with a let- 
ter in his hands. 

“T thought you’d gone,” Karl cried 
angrily. 

And with a muttered phrase, he 
went abruptly into the next room, 
leaving Olga alone with the Doctor. 

Olga stood as if hypnotized; she 
saw Dr. Miller come smilingly up to 
her, but she made no cry. 
“I beg your pardon, I am so upset 
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to-day,” he said, holding out the let- 
ter. “I made a mistake. I gave you 
my tailor’s bill instead. It was that 
which Karl burned. Here is your 
letter.” 

She snatched it from him breath- 
lessly and tore it open. One glance at 
the closely written sheet, and her face 
beamed with happiness. She became 
a creature transformed. 

With sparkling eyes and flushed 
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cheeks, she ran calling for Karl, wav- 
ing the letter gayly above her head. 

“Karl, my letter. I have my 
letter—” 

Dr. Miller followed her to the door, 
smiling diabolically. For a moment 
he listened; then, rubbing his hands 
together as if he were very pleased with 
himself : 

“Good work!” he chuckled softly. 
And disappeared. 


Monday Morning in “Vodeveel” 


By FRANCES WEST 








When the rest of the world is just settling down to business the vaude- 
ville performers are rehearsing their acts on Monday morning in a 
darkened theatre on a barren stage. It isn’t often that an outsider is 
permitted, as was Miss West, to be a witness of a vaudeville rehearsal. 








HE Monday morning rehear- 

T sals of a new bill at a vaude- 

ville-house are ‘crude to the 

point of pain. In the rough 
and in the making all things lack 
grace and charm, but theatrical per- 
formances in the raw win all*medals 
for disillusionment. MHistrionics as 
dished up at these preliminaries, with- 
out garnish of footlights, costumes, or 
scenery, smack more of realism than 
of art. 

Especially is this true of the “three- 
a-day” houses whose performances 
begin at a quarter past one in the 
afternoon and continue until mid- 
night. 

The time, nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, is the first thorn that adorns 
these rehearsals. To the average busi- 
ness-man or housewife a nine o’clock 
beginning for the day sounds very 
seasonable. But with the long day 


and the late bedtime hour enforced 





upon actors in any line of the profes- 
sion, the rehearsal] at nine in the morn- 
ing is a genuine hardship. 

At that hour the great playhouse 
itself is still in its curl-papers and 
kimona. A battalion of men, women 
and boys is just beginning to make its 
toilet for the day. Men with vacuum 
cleaners are caring for the carpeting 
and the upholstery, boys are polish- 
ing the brass railings and partitions, 
curtains and draperies are being 
brushed by neat maids, and red- 
armed, stooped- shouldered women 
are scrubbing up the floors. The 
house is dark save for the light that 
comes from a half dozen portable elec- 
troliers holding but a single incan- 
descent globe. The superintendent of 
the theatre is poking and peering 
around, and at intervals he shouts 
his commands to the laborers. 

“Jessie, why don’t you get your 
women busy on these floors?” 
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“John, do a better job on that rail 
there, the finger-marks show,” he 
calls. 

These injunctions ring like a chorus 
to the steady swish of the vacuum 
cleaners, and swash and sop of the 
scrubbers. 


The Official Spectators 


THE orchestra sidles in one by one 
with the belated I-hate-to-but-I-must 
air of a man propelled to church by 
his mother-in-law. The premier arrival 
is the first violin. He backs up wearily 
from that mystical cellar under the 


footlights. Next comes the ’cellist, who 


sets to work and gives his baby-elephant 
of an instrument such a massaging and 
a polishing that a professional masseuse 
would go wild with envy of his dex- 
terity. The “wind-men” with their 
clarinets, cornets, and other pipes and 
horns, crawl up in slow sequence. 
Like all long-winded folk, they bring 
with them bushels of anecdotes and 
reminiscences and a general air of 
comradeship that none of the 
“strings” has dispensed. Last of all 
pops up the thin little man who beats 
the drum and has, in the bargain, a 
whole notion-counter of assorted mu- 
sical instruments—a triangle, cym- 
bals, chimes, and other spectacular 
orchestral injections, to keep him 
busy. 

On the stage all the flies have 
been pushed aside and the “drops” 
pulled up Dut of sight. The footlights 
are not turned on, but the stage is 
lighted fairly well and looks as it is, 
very big and bare and very much un- 
dressed. 

Its principal decorations during the 
rehearsals are the stage-hands. These 
gentlemen are of differing brawn, but 
’ their ear-mark is either a sweater, shirt- 
sleeves, or the common or plumber va- 
riety of overalls and jumper. The chief 
rehearsal-duty of the stage-hand is to 
take a set of flies from one spot on the 
stage to another, repeating the operation 
as frequently and strenuously as the 
flies and other portable scenery and 
properties seem able to stand the strain. 
Most stage-hands have a drawn-for- 
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ward look about the shoulders, almost 
as pronounced as the directowre slope. 
This Burne-Jonesy drag is the result 
of their habit, since time incalculable, 
of standing at attention with their 
hands thrust deeply into their pockets, 
At night the stage-hand must keep 
in the background, and so permit the 
actors and the scenery a place and a 
voice on the stage. But at rehearsals 
the boards are his, and he flops the 
scenery around, adjusts and readjusts 
the stock-drops to suit immediate 
needs, hitches up new drops the play- 
ers may have brought, and is very 
much cock-o’-the-walk with none to 
say him nay, and no one aught of his 
rights to dispute. 


Starting the Program 


WHEN the scenery begins to show 
signs of a premature debility, when 
the ’cello is shining like April dew, 
and when as many as two of the vio- 
lins have agreed upon an A, from the 
abysses and the jungles of the stage, 
hurtles a jackal howl. 

To the initiated this resolves itself 
into a curt demand for “Number 
One.” 

Number One makes a break for the 
turned off footlights. He is a slight 
young man, needs a shave and a 
shine. He has nice dark eyes and a 
tired mouth. There is some sheet-music 
in his hand and he apologetically turns 
this over to the orchestra-leader. 
Number One, like all song-and-dance 
entertainers, knows that for effect his 
act is absolutely at the mercy of the 
orchestra. One false note, one bar 
played with a perversion may mean 
failure graven large. 

“The introduction, there, just as it’s 
written, for four bars,” smiles Num- 
ber One. “That’s what we come in 
on. See? With a little dance like this, 
see?” 

He gets down, does a hornpipe with 
his legs, a Highland fling with his 
arms and starts up a humming “um- 
pty-um-um-dee umpty-um-umpty”- 
ing along to give the proper swing to 
the accompaniment. When he has 
finished this the orchestra-leader 
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transmits the orders to his men. Then 
the. actor proceeds again, the orches- 
tra lilting along occasionally. 

“Now keep right along with that 
till we go off there. Then when we 
come on back in again pick us up on 
that next. See? Yes, that’s the stuff; 
that time’s just right; keep it right 
there and don’t increase it as the week 
goes on. Now the next. That’s good; 
it’s awfully pretty when you play it 
right, and if you don’t—well—” He 
shrugs his shoulders. 

“Let’s have the drummer here in 
this dance, right here, you know, see? 
Right there it wants to go ‘Brr-brr- 
brr-brr-brr! zug! zug!’ Oh, that’s 
great; you did that just right. Now 
vour cue on the next is ‘my mother’s 
workbasket.’ Let the violins take the 
next alone. Repeat that, no, a bigger 
swing, and then you pick me up on 

this song.” 

Number One begins to sing. He has 
a fairly good baritone, with a sweet- 
ness of note and a clarity of voice of 
which he is so prodigal that he spends 
it freely on the darkened pit and the 
sleepy orchestra. 

“Now, I sing the next song. We'll 
try it, please,” he concludes. 

One of the violins wakes up suf- 
ficiently to comment that “Fritz & 
Pipkins sung that same song right 
here just last week.” 

The comedian starts. 

“What, that same song? And just 
last week, you say? That’s too bad. 
Well, you just try one verse of it with 
me and maybe I'll sing it and maybe 
I'll not.” 

So they try it, and all the while the 
stage-hands, the carpenter, the elec- 
tricians, and the mechanicians are do- 
ing tricks with the scenery; out in 
front the ceaseless cleaning is well 
under way; the spot-light man, 
perched pigeon-like high up next the 
roof is playing spaghetti with his 
slides and his lights, and the re- 
mainder of the “bill” comes straggling 
on the stage by twos and threes. Some 
of these favor Number One with a 
quizzical glance, but the most of his 
fellow-sharers of the limelight pay no 
attention to him at all. 
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“Here’s a song I may put on, so 
we'd better go over it,” says Number 
One again. “It all depends on how 
the act goes. These things are so 
darned uncertain. That’s_ right; 
thanks. Now, when I say ‘Bartender, 
gif me a bottle of champagne’ and fall 
back into his arms, you make an awful 
discord and a big blast, you man with 
the cornet there. See?” 

A blast of breeze bowled out of the 
horn. 

“Yes; that’s fine,” thanked Number 
One. “Now then, just pick us up on 
the dance as we go out.” 

And Number One, leader of the 
team of Schneider & Hans, the “fun- 
niest German comedians extant,” with 
this rough skeleton of his act sketched 
out as guide-posts for the orchestra, 
skips off to hunt up his mate and to 
rest before the performance. 


The Haughty Headliner 


A much chested lady in a donkey- 
gray suit and sufficient veiling on her 
flat gray hat to make several trousseaux 
for Isadora Duncan, gets the orchestra 
next. She came in while Number One 
was in the perspiring agony of being 
impresario, chorus, premiére-danseuse, 
and the whole ballet, simultaneously, 
and gave him the pitying glace that 
can come only from a “headliner” like 
herself. 

Still, being but yet a woman, she 
acts very beautifully for the benefit of 
the somnolent musicians. Which is 
very sweet of her even though she 
limits her coquetries to the royal va- 
riety as a true headliner ought to do. 
She utters her pleases and thank-you’s 
in a richly suave cold-cream-and-cam- 
phor-ice voice, and with a fluttering 
eyelash demureness that made her 
fame while you wait when she was 
swathed in musical comedy in the 
chorus, and hadn’t yet run up against 
a need for banting. Miladi the Head- 
liner has several songs to sing, with 
monologues sandwiched in between. 
The cues for the monologues land 
plumply on the air, but the songs are 
whispers. For the lady is saving that 
voice she has for her public appear- 
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ances, and mumbles through the lines 
of her vocalisms with hints of wonder- 
ful outbursts of melody in course of 
shipment for the time when she will 
really get down to business. As a mat- 
ter of truth, these hints are will-o’-the- 
wisps, for Miss Headliner can’t sing 
as much as gentle, clucking Biddy- 
hen. But then her eyes are larkspur 
blue, her teeth would make a dentist 
rave, and sheath gowns and excellent 
modistes are first aids to avoirdupois. 
And Miss Headliner has gowns galore 
and she wears them, too, in rapid fire 
succession in her act and so, why 
bother because she can neither sing 
well, nor dance pleasingly ? 

“Gee, she’s good to look at!” says 
one of the youths polishing away at 
a brass box-rail. “Why, I’d pay to see 
a show just to get a squint at that face 
and them eyes.” , 

Number Three, the “Lassie Who 
Sings Scotch Songs” tries to distract the 
musician’s attention from a complicated 
army-set with tents, dummies, real red 
fireworks and truly wet water, which 
has been thrown to the stage-hands for 
a wrestling match. When the orchestra 
has discovered that a fort and not a 
sunset is to feed the slit that yawns in 
the drop before them, and that the 
tent-flies do open, they at length come 
down to “Annie Laurie,” “Comin’ Thro’ 
the Rye,” and the tall red-haired, blue- 
eyed and angular young woman who 
stands expectantly before them. She 
has nose-glasses on, and a very prim 
air that makes her like the president 
of the town board of foreign missions 
or a preceptress in a young lady’s 
seminary, rather than a vaudeville- 
star. Number Three wears a plumed 
hat, a rich set of mink, and a purple 
frock and her voice! Ah, she can sing! 
It is a contralto of pure gold, and with 
a rich ruby thread of passion running 
through it that stirs you up and makes 
you remember skylarks, pink morn- 
ing-skys, cool twilights, red raspber- 
ries and yellow cream, and a kiss from 
the one you love best. You have vis- 
ions of Number Three warbling at the 
matinee in a soft white gown with a 
camellia in her hair and the spot- 
lights low. 
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When, three hours later, she bounds 
out in front clad in plaids, and short 
plaids at that, a Highland bonnet on 
her ruddy hair, her glasses eschewed, 
the weirdest hosiery a woman ever 
donned, and the tartans of her socks 
getting you wound up with the plaids 
of her kilt, you forget all the wonder 
of her voice and make mute protest 
in your soul. 


Gossip of the Chorus 


SIXTEEN young women who are to 
appear in a condensed musical com- 
edy, called a “Christy Revue,” their 
frost-touched but still hilarious and 
chappy-like manager, and the lone 
young Christy man of the company, 
bob up on the stage now. Their hour 
has not yet struck so they content 
themselves with feats of skill in dodg- 
ing castles, oceans, chairs, clocks, and 
thunder-machines handled with more 
strength than consideration by the 
stage-hands. 

“Get on to the dame over there,” 
whispers one dainty demoiselle, who 
has given Nature hints on being a 
blonde. “What do you suppose she 
does? She must sing, for she is not a 
bit pretty, and her figure is hopeless. 
She can’t even be an acrobat.” 

“Dear me, how long do we have to 
wait? I wanted to wash my hair be- 
fore the matinee,” chortles a bundle of 
black eyes, cloudy hair, and dimples. 

“What have you been putting on 
your teeth, Dolly, to make them look 
so white?” asks another. 

“Peroxide and borax,” comes the 
answer. “Say, how much lace did you 
get for the neck and armholes of your 
combination, Maude? I got four yards 
for mine, and I am afraid I’m going 
to run short.” 

“Watch me flirt with the spotlight- 
man and get him to believe I’m the 
whole constellation,” interrupts a tall 
blonde, who is cake-walking to the 
“Overture to William Tell.” 

A little Austro-Hungarian, with in- 
termeszo eyes and a childish mouth 
whose pompadoured hair, stiff and 
bristly, makes him look like “every 
man his own military brush,” and his 
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assistant, drag a xylophone on the 
stage. The assistant is a very little 
lad, much smaller than the musician 
with the wistful mouth, who is respon- 
sible for the orchestra having to renew 
its acquaintance with Wilhelm Tell. 
He is an European court-favorite, sure 
about himself and his wonderful gym- 
nastics, and willing to let the orchestra 
do as it pleases with the music while 
he is somersaulting with his body. But 
when he has the tones of his xylo- 
phone acrobating through the air, he 
considers this another matter. So he 
goes punctiliously through the whole 
overture with the musicians and gives 
- copious instructions, inevitably ending 
with an appealing, 

“Now, as I ask you, please, Mr. 
Droom,” to the staid little drummer. 

“Now, boys, look sharp. Number 
Six!” sounds the call. 


The Tra-la-la Stunt 


AND out THEY come upon the 
stage. There are only three of these. 
They ooze grand opera from every pore. 
Their fur lined, fur collared ulsters 
reach to their heels, and are heavily 
befrogged. When they stalk forward 
you see “La Bohéme,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana, “Norma,” “Il Trovatore,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Faust,” and all the rest 
unrolling before you. They are billed 
as a quartet, but rehearsal sees them as 
a trio, for the prima donna soprano has 
refused to quit her couch before noon. 
The tenor has a cold in his head, the 
baritone is boss of the section, and the 
bass has a longing for France and 
little Marie and the children which, 
working upon his emotions, strives for 
supremacy in, dolor over the after- 
pains of the lobster-supper he ate the 
night before. 

“Lucia” first, and all’s well. Then 
the great “Ah, I have sighed to rest 
me,” booming away for “Il Trova- 
tore.” Still no collisions. Then the 


trio swings into one of the great 
Gounod choruses from “Faust.” Ev- 
erything smooth as oil for a page and 
a half and then—wow! The bogie man 
or a dozen sharpshooters couldn’t 
cause worse consternation in the ranks 
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of those jugglers of trills and‘ high 
curves and low notes. Something 
awiul has happened! The tenor’s hair 
stands on end and even the leader of 
the orchestra looks worried. The bass 
fixes the brass with his eye and with 
his hands digging still deeper into his 
ulster-pockets stands there abjectly, 
a capsuled dose of misery. The bari- 
tone and boss shrieks to the clarinet- 
ist. 

“Either you’ve lost your sight, or 
you can’t read music, or you're play- 
ing on a fish-horn.” 

The clarinetist retorts, “I played 
your blank music as it is written, but 
this is an E flat clarinet!” 

With a dash towards the clarinet 
the baritone leans far out over the 
brim of the stage and grasps the sheet 
of music from which the clarinetist 
has been playing. The baritone stares 
at the music first frantically, then sus- 
piciously. He turns it over, then he 
turns it back again. Suavely he speaks 
to the clarinetist, 

“Ts this what you have been playing 
from? Are you sure?” 

“T certainly am,” snarls the clari- 
netist. 

“Ach!” shrugs the baritone. “Why 
don’t you turn it over and be with us? 
No wonder there was that awfulness. 
You played the selection from the 
wrong side of the paper.” " 

The woman the chorus-girl has ac- 
cused of having neither looks nor fig- 
ure comes at the call of “Number 
Eight,” and silently pleads guilty to 
both accusations. Her partner is as 
tall, thin, and sinewy as she is dumpy 
and misshapen. They file claim as a 
musical comedy couple. She is one of 
the tragedies of mediocrity. She has 
no voice and is living in the ruins of 
what was once a flashy prettiness. Her 
companion possesses a voice not alto- 
gether bad, but he is irascible, and flys 
the red flag to the musicians the in- 
stant he steps before them. 


Taming the Orchestra 
MR. NUMBER Eight makes the cor- 


netist his bull’s-eye and hits squarely 
at every shot. Mrs. Number Eight 
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looks at this musician all the while in 
deprecatory silence. 
“You don’t play that right,” growls 
the man to the cornetist. 
“Then it’s written wrong,” sounds 
the return growl. a 
The cornetist has a drooping gray 
mustache and barbed eyebrows that 
make him look like a wizened walrus. 
“It is not written wrong,” shouts 
the comedian. “You don’t know how 
to play. What it wants is three-bar 
notes and a slide z-z-z-z-z-z-z-z-z-i-i-i- 


i-p-p-p-p-p-! Can’t you get it? Don’t 
you tell me it can’t be done. I know it 
can. Didn’t I have it played right 
along for a straight season of twenty- 
five weeks?” 

The comedian appeals to the orches- 
tra-leader to make the cornetist behave. 
But Monsieur, the Leader, is silent, for 
long ago he learned the virtues of a 
steady and noncommittal seat on the 
fence. . 

The cornetist zips and slides again. 

“Good as it can be done,” he asserts 
flatly. “Good as you can play it,” 
sneers the singer. 

And then for a half-hour he and his 
partner keep the orchestra busy “try- 
ing out” encores that are destined 
never to be called for. 

Several singing and dancing duos 
and teams of expert gymnasts simply 
hand their scores over to the leader. 
There is nothing for the orchestra to 
do here but play the music “as is” and 
the cold, dusty theatre from nine till 
noon is a spot to be avoided by all who 
may. 

And “I know you'll be glad to see 
me, for here’s all there is to it. Just 
follow your nose,” or a “Go right 
along and pick us up when you see us 
coming,” or “Everything’s down. On 
with the dance,” are sample saluta- 
tions that pass to the leader as an ac- 
companiment to the portfolios. that 
are slid across the footlights. 

The mechanical effects of new sets, 
idiosyncrasies and business-ends of 
unknown drops, flies, and other prop- 
erties by now are located by the stage- 
hands, so interest centers in the chor- 
us-girl troupe whose turn is called 


brusquely. They prove a pretty set 
and dance and sing well. 

The grand opera folk have stopped 
to listen, so Milly, the blonde and tall, 
switches her skirts and her eyes at the 
melancholy basso. Even the baritone 
boss of the quartet takes a mild inter- 
est in other life as he looks at her, 


A Chop Suey Turn 


THIS act proceeds to be a chop-suey 
affair of pretty girls, moonlight, and 
musical effects, with the one lone male 
participant in strong relief. -The spot- 
light man works like a suffragette, 
switching and juggling a sunset here, 
a sunrise there, and moonlight every- 
where. The Lone Male Participant is 
six feet tall, and good to the eye, and 
he sings, ogles imaginary girls in the 
parquet, and exploits principles of 
harmony all in one breath to the or- 
chestra-leader who takes it all with 
the proverbial patience of a Balaam’s 
automobile. 

The gray haired manager trips 
along in a sprightly fashion that be- 
lies his gray hairs, tells the girls how 
to pirouette, shows them how to sing, 
and argues with the Lone Male Par- 
ticipant vociferously. They try this 
entrance, that pose, sing again their 
“Sailor Song,” and bend and curve till 
even the stage-hands weary and go 
to lunch. The dusting and brushing 
and polishing, too, is all finished. Two 
lone scrubwomen sop off their soapy 
arms on their damp skirts and show 
each other their brushes. 

“T like the short bristled ones best, 
Agnes. I think they scrub easier,” 
comments the younger woman. 

“Long bristles for mine,” replies 
the other. “My, I’m glad this scrub- 
bing’s over. I’ve got a big wash to do 
to-day yet.” 

The orchestra’s slowest man slides 
down into the bowels of the stage. 
The asbestos curtain drops, and the 
tall blonde gives a final kick of her 
slim, suede-booted foot, as she skips 
off the stage, at the heels of the last 
of the stage-hands slouching along 
with his hands in his pockets. 

The rehearsal is over. 














My Quarrel with Shakespeare 


By WALKER WHITESIDE 


Y quarrel with Shakespeare? I have made two fortunes and have 
lost two fortunes playing Shakespeare’s plays, Yet my quarrel 
is not with him, nor with the public, but, wholly with the spirit 

' of the times. If I were forced to answer the question, “Why does 

Shakespeare not pay, financially?” I should say: Because of the spirit 

of the times. Even then, however, I should not be willing to make such 

a statement without certain*qualifications. 

So many elements enter into the consideration of the question as to 
why a certain play or a certain class of plays does not appeal to the 
theater-going public sufficiently to make it a financial success. No man 
ever has succeeded in securing a definite, infallibly correct answer to that 
question, either to his own satisfaction or to the satisfaction of others. 
The best that the best of us can do is to say what we think is the cause. 
The man who could find the right answer, everytime, would have the 
theatrical world in his grasp; he would have no failures; he would have 
no half-way successes; his path would be strewn with glittering, golden 
triumphs. 

For instance. Despite the very general belief that to play Shakespeare 
means a depleted treasury at the end of the season, there have been 
many who have not fared this way. In my own experience in playing 
Shakespearean repertoire, covering a period of some twelve years, I have, 
as I said before, made two fortunes. Some seasons I have had a tremend- 
ous success, artistically and financially. Yet the next season, with prac- 
tically the same company and with the same plays, would be a most 





dismal failure from the box-office angle of looking at things. So there § 


you are. With such facts before him, how is it possible for a man to tell 
why Shakespeare does not pay—consistently? 
2 oa 2 


Of course there are some reasons that are self-evident. To play one of 


Shakespeare’s plays as it should be playéd requires a company of trained 
Shakespearean actors. All of the Master’s pieces call for a large company, 
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and even by engaging extras to make up the mob and the army, etc., the A: ( 


pay-roll of the company always is tremendous. 
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Then there are many sets of scenery needed in the simplest of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. In these modern days of mechanical perfection and ele- 
gance on the stage, a makeshift set of scenery will not do. With only 
three scenes one must have settings as good as the latest play. The 
initial cost of all this is quite large. The continying cost, such as special 
baggage-cars for its transportation, cartage, up-keep, etc., also is pro- 
portionately large. 

To give an adequate representation of a Shakespearean play necessi- 
tates a theater with a proper stage; such are very seldom found except 
in the most expensive houses, where the share of receipts the “house” 
insists upon and gets, eats a large hole into the amount of money taken 


So, when one takes these merely material things into consideration, it 
is evident that a Shakespearean season, to be financially successful, must 
play. to far more money than the popular success, even if the latter has 
a high-salaried star in the cast. 

There are some companies that eschew scenery altogether, and put 
on Shakespeare’s plays with imaginary stage-settings. Ben Greet and 
his English players follow this plan. These troupes achieve a measure of 
success, but the curiosity to see a “new thing” palls upon the modern 
American theater-audience in a season or two, so that such a course of 
action is not to be recommended to one seeking permanent success. 

Then there is a great difficulty in securing a sufficient number of men 
and women who can play the Master’s works. Reading the lines of one 
of Shakespeare’s plays is quite a different affair from reading the lines of 
a modern play. A proper reading requires not only dramatic and elocu- 
tionary talent and ability, but a poetic feeling as well. And there are not 
always enough poets among modern actors and actresses to fill the cast 
acceptably. 

2 2 e 

This brings us back to our starting point—the Spirit of the Times. 
We have outgrown the feudalism and exaggerated chivalry of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth centuries, with their complement of romanti- 
cism and poetry. We are living in a matter-of-fact period of material 
progress, development, and wonderful achievement. Progress is always 
specially poetical, but we moderns are still too busy watching for the 
results of applied science to stop to analyze the poetic cause back of such 
results. We are all poets of action, except the few of us who are fortunate, 
or unfortunate, enough to have glimpses of the poetry of causation. 

We are in the transitory period between a stagnant romanticism based 
upon superstition, and a living romanticism based upon knowledge; be- 
tween a period when love was looked upon with awe, through eyes that 
saw only the external beauty, and a period when love is a living reality, 
nourished upon the knowledge of the beauty of soul. 
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We have no time now to analyze our feelings, to probe beyond the 
visible material methods by which our wonderful achievements have 
been wrought, and to find the motive power for this achievement in the 
ever upward soaring of the heart. 

We are too much occupied with trying to get from New York to 
Chicago, from New York to London, or Paris, or Mars, in the shortest 
possible time, to realize the beauties we are passing on our journeys. 

We are too much in a hurry to amass that million dollars, and then 
pause and enjoy life, to pause and take our enjoyment as we go. 

We work so hard in the purely material world all through the day, 
that we want simply to be amused at night, and to be certain that the 
play will be over in time to let us catch the 11:24 train or to get a dinner 
and make the 1:10 train for home. 

Even the few who try to turn away from the purely material develop- 
ment of the world toward the intellectual side, are urged on—prodded, I 
might say—by the spirit of the times—Hurry. 

Then, following this line of argument, it would seem that the moderns 
are in too big a hurry to enjoy Shakespeare, and it is a truism that no 
theater can be financially successful unless it offers that which pleases 
the public, since the province, the very reason for the existence of the 
theater, is to entertain. If instruction and mental and moral elevation 
go hand in hand with entertainment, all the better. Then the highest ideal 
of the stage has been reached. 

As an abstract theory, Art is Art, whether it appeals to the general 
public, or only to a few. As a provable fact, art is not Art unless it ap- 
peals to the moral and spiritual side of the human race; the appeal to the 
intellect is only the half-way station between the appeal to the heart and 
the appeal to the soul. (I use the word “heart” as referring to the emo- 
tional, and the word “soul” as referring to the moral and spiritual side 
of human nature.) 
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Now Shakespeare does not entertain a large majority of theater- 
goers. Yet this is not the fault-of the play, nor yet of the public, and the 
answer takes us back to that word “Hurry.” The business-man who has 
toiled and struggled all day long with problems that have taxed his 
mental powers to their utmost, is not ready for another intellectual ex- 
ercise after he has eaten his heavy dinner. He wants to rest from that 
particular line of work, and rest, of course, means ceasing to do that 
which has caused weariness. The same course of reasoning would apply 
to the business-woman, and also the woman of the home. Each has 
been called upon to perform a large amount of intellectual labor, and when 
the day is over, she wants to rest. 

Therefore, a play that entertains first, and, if possible, and without any 
seeming effort, gives a little “uplift,” is the one that appeals. Here, how- 
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ever, I wish to say, that no play ever has been or ever will be a perma- 
nent success unless it has this power to “uplift,” to stir the better quali- 
ties of men and women into activity. 

To the mind saturated with material labors and with mental gym- 
nastics connected with material labors, the understanding of a Shakes- 
pearean play is too great a tax to be a pleasure; not because we are 
incapable of understanding Shakespeare, but because we do not care 
to take the trouble to find the real meaning—the truth that lies behind 
the poet’s lines. The words are strange in our ears, and the method of 
expression oftentimes seems tedious because of our national desire “to 
get there in the quickest time and the shortest way.” 

Even Shakespeare’s prose lines are pregnant with poetry. He lived 
in a poetic age, when men were prone to think poetically. His words re- 
flected the common thought of his time. His truths are the truths of 
all times. 

Yet these truths, that appeal to the modern theatergoer, when pre- 
sented to him in modern words, seem too far off, too vague and shadowy 
to be real except to one who has studied the text. 


oo 


Some one has suggested that if Shakespeare were rewritten in the 
modern vernacular interest in his works would be revived. It is not prob- 
able. I doubt if it is even possible. It would be like plucking the feathers 
from a Bird of Paradise and calling it still a Bird of Paradise. 

The great elemental, vital, universal truths in Shakespeare’s plays 
appeal to the theatergoer the world over. They are the truths that every 
playwright has used, and will continue to use in every time and every 
clime. No variation of expression can change their nature. But the 
vehicle of Shakespeare’s times is not the vehicle of our time. Words of 
poetry that seemed natural to the people of his day, are stilted, cumber- 
some, redundant, to us of now. The tales upon which he has hung his 
words and which he has built about his truths, seem unreal to us. The 
hose and doublet, the sword and dagger, the poison and the dungeon all 
belong to another age. 

Can anyone imagine “Hamlet” done into modern words with modern 
costumes? Yet the person who really enjoys a performance of Hamlet, 
does so in spite of the black hose and cloak, in spite of the poison-plots 
and counterplots, in spite of the, to him, fantastic life that is pictured on 
the stage. He considers all these seeming inconsistencies, either as echoes 


home the great truths that came from his trémendous mental and moral 
nature. 

Perhaps, after all is said, it is the very tremendousness of his thoughts 
that prevent their being put into modern words. For, after all, the highest 
thought must always be expressed in poetry, I think. 


from a fairy-land of the past, or as only a:cloak the Master used to drive’ 
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Now, no one will take issue with me if I say that this is essentially 
a non-poetical age, or rather a non-metrical age except in so far as mater- 
ial achievement and development constitute a form of poetry. At the same 
time I think, that most people will agree with me in the statement that 
everyone is, in some degree, a poet; that poetry is the natural expression 
of the love of the good, the beautiful and the true. 

Yes, we all are poets, latently, but few of us have taken the time to 
develop that side of our nature. I do not contend that the poetry of 
Shakespeare is too big, or too abstruse for moderns to understand. My 
contention is that moderns do not understand it because they have let 
the material spirit of the age overshadow and dwarf their poetic appre- 
ciation. They have the possibility for understanding and enjoying it, but 
it is a potential possibility, sleeping, unused. 


Do OB 


Now, after all this discussion, here are some facts that would seem to 
prove or disprove my statements, depending upon how they are inter- 
preted. 

I always have found Chicago to be ready to receive with open arms a 
good Shakespearean production. This is true of Cincinnati also, and of 
the South, and the Pacific coast. If the remainder of the country sup- 
ported Shakespeare as do these two cities and these two sections, there 


| would be more actors playing Shakespeare among us to-day. 


Consider the South first. It is the most settled portion of our country. 
It has changed little in two hundred years in its people’s habits of thought. 
It has retained more of the spirit of romantic chivalry and the poetic 
instincts of the days of the Cavaliers, than any other portion of the 
country. Its people, as a rule, consider material prosperity as merely an 
incident in life, and not the end. Its young men are born in an atmos- 
phere of poetic memories; its young women are nurtured on poetry. The 
language of the Southern states even is different from that of the rest 
of the country. Its ideals are the ideals of tenderness, of poesy. 

To such a people Shakespearean language, Shakespearean tales, 
Shakespearean ideals, are familiar friends. They are not forced to per- 
form an intellectual feat in order to learn what is taking place before they 
are in a position to enjoy the play. To people of such a nature the poetry 
of Shakespeare cannot help but appeal. 

As to Chicago: I cannot be so certain of the reason why it likes Shakes- 
peare, and other cities—New York for instance does not. But this is 
my opinion. 

Chicago is the center of the world’s vitalized material energy. And 
from this feverish, unremitting activity a reaction must of necessity come. 
The fuel burns out, the boilers grow cool. Then arises that inherent 
poetic instinct of every man, that instinct that compels him, even though 
sometimes it is done grudgingly, to admit the power and beauty and 
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utility of the good and the true. The very intellectual, material effort 
that has wearied him, has left the field clear for the gentler thought; and 
this gentler thought takes possession of him, for the time being, sings 
to him, lulls him to forgetfulness of his business-cares, his worries, his 
bitter battles, and prepares him for another day of warfare. 

Israel Zangwill, in his “Melting Pot,” has made America the fusing 
point of the best of the world’s peoples. Chicago is the hot center of that 
fusing process. It is here that the new man is finished, and this new man 
is filled with the ideals of the old world and the stronger ideals of the 
new. His thought necessarily has its effect on his fellows, just as their 
thought has been part of the fuel that has transformed him into a man 
of the new world—not of America, but of the World. 

Is not this poetry? Can such a transformation take place without de- 
veloping a high sense of the beauty of the good? 

Add to this the fact that Chicago teems with schools and educational 
institutions of all sorts—schools of art, or music; mechanical, technical, 
and literary institutions. There is always an army of students of the 
arts and sciences there, and these form a great part of the city’s Shakes- 
pearean audiences. 

I think, perhaps, the latter reason is the principal reason why Cincin- 
nati supports Shakespeare so splendidly. Also the Ohio city is on the 
borderland of the South, and has absorbed many of the ideals of its South- 
ern neighbors. 

The Pacific Coast has been built up by a medley of people of all races 
and conditions. It is another melting-pot. It was founded on romance— 
the romance of the gold-seeker, whose search frequently was as devious 
and as tedious as the poet’s search for his ideal. This romanticism was 
engrafted upon the romanticism that was the heritage of the old Spanish 
days, when the spirit of chivalry was just as strong as it ever was in the 
South. Of recent years the Pacific coast has been the refuge of persons 
of means who have had the time to let the memories of their adopted 
country become a part of them, soften their natures, and permit the 
poetic instinct to come to the surface. This spirit has been too great, too 


strongly entrenched, to be driven out or covered over even by the won- §& 


derful material advancement of the Coast. 

So you see, my quarrel with Shakespeare is not with Shakespeare, nor 
with the public, nor really with the whole spirit of the times—but with 
only.a part of this spirit, and even that part will in time be dissipated 
until our entire people take the Master again to its bosom. 
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The Actor-Manager 


By O. L. HALL 








The Actor-Manager is well known in England where for years he has 
practically carried the burden of the theatrical business. But the 
Actor-Manager in America is a new creature of our stage and in 
the following article Mr. Hall, himself a dramatic critic, identifies him. 








| HE artist-soul is quickly chilled 
7 when brought hard up against 

the cold facts of business. 
; Whoever tries compounding 
the heart’s desire with the vulgar fig- 
ures of income and outgo tries mixing 
oil and water. It’s the same with trying 
to make an actor operate his own inter- 
ests. He’d die of shame if he were 
named business-man before artist. The 
player fellow is a strange fellow and 
oftener prefers being a gypsy to a prop- 
erty-owner. He dislikes responsibility. 
Money? Bah! He will not bother. He 
has not time; he has his Art to think 
about. And he goes down. the seasons 
thinking and dreaming—first juvenile, 
then leading man, then the “charac- 
ters,” then the old boys, and then the 
finish, leaying either fame or debts, per- 
haps both, behind him. And he might 
liave been an actor-manager! Perhaps 
it is well he wasn’t. Give him the ben- 
efit of the doubt, and say his way was 
the best. 

Not all are like him. He exists, but 
not so numerously as he did once upon 
a time; the gypsies of the theatre face 
extinction. The actor of the time has 
found a way to make himself useful as 
well as ornamental, which he mostly 
prefers to be, and at which he often is 
amazingly successful. But as he 
awakens to his opportunitity he takes 
his own affairs into his own hands, and 





if he is an unusual man, as many actors 
are, he quickens his fame, enhances his 
riches, and benefits his devotees. 


He Is Not New 


THE actor-manager is not a new 
thing; his work is not an experiment. 
He has flourished almost from the be- 
ginning of the theatre and he has 
wrought a great influence, whether his 
name has been Garrick or Phillips, Kean 
or Irving, Wallack or Mansfield, Soth- 
ern or Miller. He has been rescuing the 
drama during all the time it has needed 
rescuing, and the men of every time 
have been sure that their time was that 
in which the savior was most in de- 
mand. It is the same to-day, and it also 
is different. 

“Save the theatre!” cries the play- 
goer. 

“Save the theatre:” cries the critic. 

“Save the theatre!” echoes the play- 
wright. 

“Who?” asks the actor. 

“You!” the playgoer cries, and the 
critic repeats it, and it is echoed by the 
playwright. 

Strange, isn’t it, how the world turns 
to the man who doesn’t hanker to be a 
savior? But he will be, for he is now, 
in no small way. 

And that is what all this is about. 
Let the man who creates a thing of 
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beauty be the man to own it. That is 
the drift of the time, despite the fact 
that it is not new. The drama shows an 
inclination to fall out of the hands of its 
brokers into the hands of its players. 
It needs the practical as well as the 
artistic interest of the men and women 
who act it, and it is awakening that in- 
terest more and more each season. 

The drama fares best in the hands 
of the people whe love it, and the play- 
ers love it more than any other people 
in the world. The dramatic broker, 
commonly called the theatrical manager, 
has his practical interests in it, and 
sometimes professes for it a feeling that 
runs deeper than the mere thought of 
financial profit. He may mean it, or he 
may be a hypocrite, which isn’t always 
unprofitable. But your actor-manager 
means it, no matter how insincere he 
may be in every other thing in life. He 
may be avery little man, when meas- 
ured by the true standard of manhood, 
but if he is an actor at all he will have 
his eye open to the glories of the drama, 
insofar as he is given to appreciate 
them. 


How He Helps 


IT is the self-managed actor who 
does most for the drama. He may not 
build costly playhouses, he may not en- 
gage in spectacular combat with rivals, 
nor fill the public prints with the idle 
story of his money grubbing, nor con- 
trol the fortunes of a whole army of 
players and writers. But he will wield 
a greater influence, and leave a more 
lasting fame. He will have done some- 
thing when he has finished, and his 
record will be imperishable. The werld 
does not forget the men who help it on. 

The example set in England by the 
players of long ago obtains there still, 
to a very large extent, and except in the 
places, principally, where the American 
manager has got a foothold, the theatre 
is in the hands of its friends. The big 
thirigs that are done on the stage of 
London are done on the stage that is 
controlled by the actor-manager. He 
does the thing that gives luster to his 
name and gives a meaning to his ex- 
istence. The players of high reputation 
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in England are mostly players who have 
managed their own affairs. The finest 
things that have been done to glorify 
the stage of London have been done 
by the players themselves. The hired 
actor could not have done them. 

Henry Irving, the greatest manager 
England ever knew, and the man who 
did more than any other to spread the 
fame of the English stage, was a self- 
managed player, else he would have 
been acting more for profit and less for 
the glory of his name and of the art of 
which he was so able a champion. He 
was a great actor and a great man, and 
he did many noble things. He could 
look backward through many genera- 
tions of players and see all along the 
way many great examples. He could 
see Garrick the actor and manager, and 
Kemble, and Kean. He knew that had 
Phillips not been his own manager we 
should hardly know of Sadler’s Wells. 
He knew that the history of the English 
stage was the histery of the actor-man- 
ager. And what glory the English stage 
can boast of to-day is chiefly the glory 
of the self-managed player. 

Beerbohm Tree works his own way 
with his career, and is not the puppet 
of a salary-paying broker. The fine 
achievements ef Edward S. Willard 
have been won on his own initiative. 
George Alexander, Henry B. Irving, 
Johnston Forbes-Reberston, Martin 
Harvey, and the Kendals play the plays 
they choose to play, and in the way the 
fine artist thinks they should be played. 
No hired stage-manager holds their 
reputation in the hollow of his hand. 
They are artists with all the freedom 
that should be the artist’s, and that is 
why there is a solid foundation to their 
fame. 


A Curiosity Here 


IN America the actor-manager is the 
curiosity of the theatre; he is the ex-_ 
ceptional thing. He is not, nor has he 
been, numerous, but he has been and is 
a power. Although he is rare, it is the 
actor-manager who has done the big and 
fine things on the American stage, and 
it is one of the fine signs of the time 
that he is coming to be more commonly 
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met with each year. Sometimes he is a 
pitiful failure; sometimes he is merely 
a horrible example. There are less than 
ten successful self-managed. players in 
the high ranking theatres of the nation, 
but those who are successful are doing 
more for the refinement of public taste 
and to elevate the standard of the 
drama than all the vast army of hired 
stars. It has happened very often—and 
it will happen so long as the human will 
is contrary, the human understanding 
obtuse, the. human judgment prone to 
err—that the self-managed player has 
been a bane. When self-management 
degenerates into self-exploitation the 
actor-manager has ended his usefulness. 
Much self-management has been only 
self-exploitation. By taking their for- 
tunes into their own hands many little 
people have been able for a little while 
to deceive the public and to magnify 
their importance. But the unfit do not 
survive and these have fallen by the 
way after their brief splurge. Some of 
them in a measure have discredited the 
actor-management and have discouraged 
worthy effort among players who might 
have been gloriously successful. For it 
is sometimes the way of people to shirk 
the struggle that might make them. 
They cool their ardor with their. own 
fear. 

Suppose the late Richard Mansfield 
had been that kind of player. He was a 
man of splendid courage, the type of 
militant actor which this country now 
alone needs to make it the mother of a 
new world-drama. There is no use to 
go farther back than Mansfield to esti- 
mate the influence of the actor-man- 
ager on the theatre of this land. He and 
a very few of his contemporaries, wag- 
ing and winning a fight for a free and 
unfettered action, did an estimable 
service to Art in this country, and the 
increasing activity of the actor-man- 
agers is directly due, in a large measure, 
to the matchless example set by this 
long-time leader of the American stage 
and to the success of those players who 
fought beside him for the independence 
of the creative player. Mansfield was a 
venturesome spirit; he pioneered and 
he established his fame. 

_ What could he have done had he not 
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had full control of his-own career? He 
would have been a great man and would 
have established a great fame, whatever 
might have been the condition under 
which he held the stage, but he would 
not have been the unchallenged leader 
had he not been an actor-manager. 
Would he have been able, as the hired 
player, to have given to the American 
stage any one of the great plays that 
his daring made familiar to American 
playgoers? Would he have brought 
Moliere’s “The Misanthrope,” or Schil- 
ler’s “Don Carlos,” or Ibsen’s “Peer 
Gynt” to the English-speaking stage 
had he not been free-handed and un- 
bossed? One might go back of Mans- 
field to show how the actor-manager 
has enriched the American stage, but 
he is the finest and most convincing 
example of what it is possible for the 
self-managed actor to accomplish. 


Players Who Control 


AND then someone says that all ac- 
tors are not like Mansfield, and that 
he was the exception who could do 
these things. Not so. He was the great- 
est, but not the only one. There are to- 
day players who control their own 
affairs, who have, by their own enter- 
prise, worked a very striking influence 
upon our stage. Mrs. Fiske, by virtue 
of her high intellectuality, her unfailing 
artistic sense, and her unfaltering am- 
bition, has long been,the leading actress 
of this land. She plays what she pleases, 
when she pleases, and as she pleases. 
Possessing both a practical and artistic 
sense, she has won a success that is 
both the example and the envy of other 
players. 

Under her leadership other actresses 
of high ability, and some of little abil- 
ity, have undertaken to drive their own 
chariot. Some of them have succeeded, 
some have failed. Some have become 
the horrible examples of the theatre be- 
cause they were cut out to be horrible 
examples. ‘A play and a press-agent are 
not sufficient equipment for the actress- 
manager. Some have tried to build 
fame and fortune on nothing else. 
There always have been, and there al- 
ways will be, such people, and they al- 








ways have failed and such always will. 

Mrs. Fiske brought to her manager- 
ship an equipment that could not have 
let her fail. She has an almost unfail- 
ing ability for the selection of plays 
that add to her riches and her reputa- 
tion. Her career as an actress-manager 
has been marked by an almost unbroken 
list of worthy achievements. Her 
Becky Sharpe, her Mary of Magdala, 
Tess, Leah Kleschna, Cynthia Karslake, 
her Rebecca West made up a really 
wonderful company. She did these 
things because they were the things she 
wanted to do, and because she was free 
to do them. 

To switch back to the other sex, turn 
to the record of E. H. Sothern, who has 
had a brilliant career as an actor-man- 
ager, and who, in his time, has done as 
much for the stage in this country as 
any other actor now playing. His rep- 
utation is very firmly established. It 
isn’t at all necessary that playtasters 
and critics of acting shall agree as to 
the degree of perfection of any partic- 
ular thing he has done. It is enough to 
know that he has done more on his own 
account than he would have done for 
some profit-seeking manager. There are 
managers who are not actors who do 
splendid things, but where is there one, 
who in the same space of time, has done 
as much with any one player as E. H. 
Sothern has done on his own account? 
He has given America Hauptmann’s 
“The Sunken Bell,” he has richly re- 
vived the plays of Shakespeare, he has 
put Nillon, Rodion, Hamlet, Benedick, 
Malvolio, Romeo, Dundreary, and Don 
Quixote upon the stage, and this is the 
record of only a part of his achieve- 
ment. 

In many of his ventures he was as- 
sociated with an actress-manager, Julia 
Marlowe, who has exerted a wide in- 
fluence. She is still the manager of her 
own enterprises. Few actresses have 
had a more wholesome influence upon 
the stage in this country than she, and 
that very largely because she has been 
her own guide. Maxine Elliott as her 
own manager has made money, even if 
she hasn’t done much for the drama. 

Sometimes the result has not been as 
happy as in these cases. Often players 
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who have taken their fortunes into 
their owri hands have done nothing bet- 
ter than lose themselves and descend 
from some little eminence to a sort of 
harmless oblivion. Lack of initiative, or 
lack of something more solid than.a lit- 
tle reputation, has caused the disap- 
pearance from the centers of population 
of many players who never were cut 
out to manage themselves. 

On the other hand, some of these 
players may have been scheduled by an 
unkind fate for the bump that most peo- 
ple, on and off the stage, are unable to 
avoid. They fail, and give actor-man- 
agement a black eye and a bad name, 
and call from the commercial manager 
the assurance that self-management al- 
ways is perilous, and rarely is pro- 
ductive. Of course, the commercial 
manager knows that isn’t the whole 
truth, but it is the proper stand for him 
to take. He will name a hundred actors 
who are successful under commercial 
management where you can name one 
who is successful under his own man- 
agement, but that is no argument 
against self-management. The individ- 
ual actor himself is either the argument 
for or against actor-management. 


Mr. Daly’s Case 


ARNOLD DALY, for instance, ad- 
mits in court that as an actor-manager 
he never was able to see why he should 
worry about the income and outgo. He 
did worry, to be sure, but he never 
could see why that should be any meas- 
ure of his success. Arnold Daly is a 
good actor and a daring explorer in the 
dramatic wilds, but he is not a great 
business-man ; he doesn’t pretend to any 
understanding of business. He rather 
pretends to a vast and comical ignor- 
ance of the financial side of the theat- 
rical business. Once last fall, when he 
was called into court to explain his in- 
debtedness, he was asked if he had paid 
any money to one of his creditors. 

“No,” he replied, “I have been losing 
money for two years.” 

“How much?” he was asked. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. 

“Doesn’t an actor keep books ?” 

“I don’t know about the others, I 
don’t.” 
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He laughed and then asked his ques- 
tioner’s pardon, explaining that the 
thought ,of an actor keeping books 
amused him. 

And that is one key to the failure of 
some players when they try to run their 
own affairs. 

Mrs. Leslie Carter made an attempt 
last year, and the year before, to tour 
under her own direction. She has never 
claimed that she made a success of it. 
Amelia Bingham, tucking her own in- 
terests under her arm, managed her 
. OWn company and wandered far from 
the cities where the reputations of 
stage-folk are made and maintained. 
Henrietta Crosman, becoming the con- 
servator of her own artistic fortunes, 
came up in the end less than a year ago 
against a huge pile of debt. 

And these are some of the things 
that, well-remembered by other players, 
keep them under the wing of a broker. 
Most of them belong there, but the best 
of them do not. 

Plenty of proof is now being manu- 
factured to convince any doubting 
Thomas that it is the actor-manager 
who really holds the future of the 
drama in this country. In addition to 
E. H. Sothern, Mrs. Fiske, and Julia 
Marlowe — whose continued activity, 
after a long period of self-management, 
is proof of her ability, and proof that 
the opportunity exists for others—the 
stage of this country is receiving the 
beneficent ministrations of several play- 
ers of the first rank who are not owned 
by any manager or group of. managers. 
The more important of these players are 
Henry Miller, William Faversham, 
Margaret Anglin, and James K. Hack- 
ett. They are the most important, not 
necessarily because they are the finest 
artists, but because the work they are 
doing is productive of the finest results. 


Henry Miller Proves It 


HENRY MILLER appears to be the 
most highly successful of this group. 
While associated with Margaret Anglin, 
who now courses the theatrical firma- 
ment as a solitary and not as one of twin 
stars, he gave to the stage one of the 
finest of American plays, William 
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Vaughan Moody’s “The Great Divide.” 
Later he brought to the theatre a play 
of wondrous beauty, Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy’s “The Servant in the House.” He 
appears to be ambitious to do only the 
finest things. It takes an artist to do 
things of this kind; it takes an able 
actor, a man of high intellectuality and 
fine feeling to discover and bring such 
plays to the stage. There exists no 
stronger argument in favor of the actor- 
manager than the achievements of Hen- 
ry Miller. He has come almost as a new 
influence in the theatre, and up to this 
time it has been as healthy an influence 
as affects the drama in this country. He 
has proved himself capable of doing fine 
and big things. His success is a com- 
plete justification of actor-management. 

Margaret Anglin has been able to 
make, under her own management, a 
highly profitable visit to the Antipodes, 
and to make known there some of the 
glory of the American stage. Unless 
signs go wrong this player has a long 
career of usefulness before her. She is 
a great woman, and the only one in 
this country who at this time appears to 
be able to do for the stage what Mrs. 
Fiske, for example, has done for it. 
With all her splendid natural and ac- 
quired equipment, there is no reason 
why she should not become the posi- 
tive leader of the actresses of this 
country and accomplish as great and 
lasting good as any of the men now 
engaged in the improvement of the 
drama and the theatre. 

William Faversham is one of the lat- 
est additions to the band of self-man- 
aged players. His assumption of control 
of his own fortunes has been made with 
flattering success. He has set out to do 
what has been done by his predecessors’ 
and his contemperaries who came into 
the arena ahead of him. He is a com- 
paratively young man and he is making 
his start on his own account as quickly 
as he could prepare the way. 

The activities of James K. Hackett 
are not confined to the production of 
plays and acting. He has sought a wider 
field and has taken upon himself the 
management of his own theatre. In 
this playhouse and elsewhere he pro- 
duces the best plays he can obtain. He 
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gave to this country two of the plays of 
Alfred Sutro, in both of which he acted, 
and he has undertaken to produce here 
a number of plays that are held in very 
high favor abroad. He has a repertoire 
of almost a dozen plays of varying 
value and this he proposes to extend. 


Much Depends On Them 


THE chronic playgoers who watch 
closely the trend of the drama in this 
country generally are of the opinion 
that the greatest good to the stage will 
come from the ministrations of the 
actor-managers. There are able and 
conscientious commercial managers, to 
be sure, and there are many fine players 
of splendid record playing under the di- 
rection of the commercial managers. 
Many of these players who do noble 
things under commercial direction could 
do nething on their own account, and if 
they were not “managed” they would 
disappear from public view. But it is 
from the acter-manager that the best 
thing is coming, and it is he who is 
exerting the finest influence now oper- 
ative in the theatre. 


There are many devotees of the 
drama in this country who earnestly ad- 
vocate the establishment of a national 
theatre. They believe that it eventually 
will cure most of the ills which beset 
the stage and the drama in these United 
States. Such a theatre is now being es- 
tablished in New York, but there are no 
indications that its influence will be 
national. It is a local institution, and it 
can not be moved. The actor-manager, 
traveling over the land, benefits every 
spot he visits. It is he the theatre 
needs. The history of the elevation of 
the playhouse and of the refinement of 
the public taste in the fine art of the 
drama is the history of his work. It 
always will be. 

There is reason to believe that the 
number of acter-managers will not be 
many times multiplied, and that the the- 
atrical brekers, or managers, will be 
able to continue in business. The the- 
atre needs them both. Some complain 
and criticise, lambaste, and lay it on, 
but the broker remains unbroken, and 
the commercialized drama still thrives. 
But the acter-manager is improving it. 
Look about and see. 


Abraham Lincoln Erlanger 


By REV. WILLIAM DANFORTH 








Here is the most illuminating article that has ever been published con- 
cerning the foremest figure in what we have come to call the “Theat- 
rical Syndicate.” The story of A. L. Erlanger is an American story 
of how one man brought order out of chaos in the theatrical business. 








HE dominating figure in theat- 
+ rical affairs in America to-day 
is Abraham Lincoln Erlanger. 
He has in himself the power 


necessary for the shifting of any attrac- 
tion in any theatre in the United States. 


He holds a position as unique in his 
own realm as that of the Czar of Rus- 
sia, and his tenure is more secure than 
that of the Little White Father, because 
it rests on the logic of necessity, past 
and present. No one but himself is able 
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to transact successfully the duties of 
his office. 

However, a careful and candid study 
shows that Abraham Lincoln Erlanger 
is not a czar, in the sense of wielding 
despotic sway. On the contrary, he may 
justly claim kinship with his namesake, 
Abraham, the emancipator of slaves, 
since he has freed the theatrical realm 
from chaos and disaster. Adverse criti- 
cism against the “theatrical trust” has 
been so common of late years that many 
will rise to dispute the truth of the fore- 
going statement; but, to understand 
Mr. Erlanger’s position to-day, and 
realize that his status is grounded on 
the logic of necessity, one must take 
into account the circumstances that 
opened the way for his power. 


Back in the early 80’s, Abraham Lin- 


coln Erlanger, just turned twenty-one, 
began to attract attention around the 
Euclid Avenue Opera-house, in Cleve- 
land, O. Beginning at the very bottom, 
his personal characteristics were such 
that he was noticed by Mark Hanna, 
who owned the house. Sleepless in his 
watch for opportunities, young Erlan- 
ger made a place for himself in the 
box-office. It had been assumed that 
almost anybody could sell tickets, but 
Erlanger showed them that there was a 
difference in men and methods. In 
facing the public through the box-office 
window he was quick, pleasant, and 
positive. He possessed that vaguely de- 
fined thing called persona] magnetism. 
There was something in his personality 
that influenced people to buy high priced 
seats. The receipts increased as if by 
magic. Erlanger became a tremend- 
ously dominating force, not only in the 
box-office, but also in the business ad- 
ministration of the house. 

Exhausting the possibilities of his 
environment, he branched out into the 
road-business, where he met with a 
situation so chaotic and seemingly hope- 
less as almost to daunt his fearless 
aggressiveness. Shiftlessness, uncer- 
tainty, double-dealing, and bare-faced 
dishonesty were rampant in every direc- 
tion. Many companies booked by local 
managers never filled their dates. 
Through the sharp practices of un- 
scrupulous managers companies were 
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stranded as a common occurrence. The 
road-business of America was like some 
horrible night-mare. 


First Trip as Advance-Agent 
YOUNG ERLANGER drifted 


down into Texas, in advance of the 
Effie Elsler company. The play was 
“Woman Against Woman.” Here.and 
there, along the route, he found that 
local managers had booked their 
houses with other attractions for the 
same nights for which they had 
booked Effie Elsler. It was the same 
experience he had met with elsewhere. 
The local manager figured that he 
ought to book at least three produc- 
tions for the same night, because the 
chances were that two of them would 
fall down before they reached his 
theatre. 

After a wordy altercation with a 
manager of a local house one night in 
Fort Worth, young Erlanger. slammed 
his fist down on the manager’s desk, 
assuring him that the day would come 
when the unscrupulousness of owners 
of theatres would be corrected, and he 
(Erlanger) was the man who would do 
thegcorrecting. However, he recognized 
that the faults, flagrant as they were, 
did not lie wholly with the managers. 
The heads of traveling companies were 
equally unscrupulous. In short, it was 
a continuous fight among interests, 
which should have worked in unison, to 
keep even with each other by double 
dealing. 

The condition was not unlike that in 
France and Europe when Napoleon 
Bonaparte entered the scene; and this 
other Napoleon, named “Abraham Lin- 
coln,” saw a chance for a big man’s 
work. Down deep within him was that 
streak of sentiment which has tinged 
his mightiest achievements more than 
once. Smarting under the wrongs he 
had suffered personally at the head of 
road-companies, and seeing the total 
lack of business-procedure on both 
sides, he felt the fever of desire for 
righting the wrongs surging in his blood. 
He saw what could be done by an asso- 
ciation of managers toward weeding out 
the unscrupulous ones on both sides of 
the fence. Having recognized that the 
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solution of the difficulty lay within him- 
self, he bided his time, till the oppor- 
tunity came for him to get into New 
York City, in the shape of a chance to 
buy out a theatrical exchange at a low 
price. In this agency he saw the citadel 
of a tremendous power, as between 
traveling companies and local managers. 

By the year 1886 he had his plans 
carefully matured. Up to that time ex- 
changes had invariably tended to un- 
certainty, if not unscrupulousness, of 
method. A wave of disgust had swept 
over the entire country. Booking-agents 
had not been able to withstand the 
temptation of selling routes two and 
three times, giving the time eventually 
to the manager of a company offering 
the largest bribe. No one expected to 
be dealt with at a theatrical exchange 
fairly and honestly. 


An Honest Exchange 


NO sooner had Mr. Erlanger gained 
a grip on his exchange than he deter- 
mined to maintain his former policy of 
absolute honesty at any cost. Aside from 
the native integrity born in him, he rec- 
ognized that this was the best policy in 
the long run. After a series of tempta- 
tions, toward discriminating in favor of 
money considerations, Mr. Erlanger 
rose from his desk in the little New 
York office one day and declared his 
policy to a prominent manager of the 
time. Pounding with his fist on the rail- 
ing, beside the desk, with all the force 
and fight of his intense nature, he thun- 
dered: 

“This business is going to be run on 
‘Yes’ and ‘No,’ and when I utter either 
word nothing in the universe can change 
me.” 

These simple words, “Yes” and “No,” 
took on a new meaning in the theatrical 
world from that day. All parties con- 
cerned found that when Abraham Lin- 
coln Erlanger said anything it had the 
guarantee of absolute truth, and that 
‘the outcome would be as certain as the 
rising of the sun. A feeling of great 
relief took possession of the theatrical 
interests of the country. The conviction 
that this man could not be bought be- 
came an asset among all types of man- 
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agers. Routes could no longei oe shifted 
by a bribe, and it became known thai 
lying and the giving of lies had no 
place in the office of Abraham Lin- 
coln Erlanger. 

Understand then, that this was the be- 
ginning of his great power, and note 
how it was grounded in the logic of 
events. Certainty, fairness, unswerving 
honesty worked like oxygen injected 
into a debilitated body. A revolution 
was effected in a field where people had 
been staggering under a burden of brib- 
ery and graft; where the forces had 
been groping blindly in a maze of lies 
and cross-purposes. 


A Clearing House for Trouble 


MR. ERLANGER’S office became 
the clearing-house for difficulties. An 
honest solution was offered for a hun- 
dred problems that grew out of 
double-dealing. Every manager who 
came in contact with this new force 
felt the dominating influence, just as 
those at Mark Hanna’s opera-house in 
Cleveland had felt it. Built on the Na- 
poleonic plan, massive, compact, rad- 
lating vitality and personal power, 
his clearness of ideas, coupled with an 
unswerving honesty of purpose, made 
him tremendously impressive. Mana- 
gers whose conditions had been the 
equivalent of sickness felt toward him 
as they would have felt toward a phy- 
sician. When the work of sifting out 
the hopelessly unscrupulous ones be- 
gan, Mr. Erlanger raised up some 
bitter enemies; but he gave them no 
quarter. Most of them were swept off 
the earth, and Abraham Lincoln Er- 
langer was left in control of the field, 
with an army which, while it was by 
no means composed of his friends, 
trusted him implicitly, convinced that 
he was the man of the hour, for the 
direction of the booking campaigns. 

Having accomplished this, Mr. Er- 
langer looked about for other fields to 
conquer. Entering into an association 
with one of the Jeffersons, under the 
firm name of Jefferson, Klaw & Er- 
langer, he began to demonstrate his 
capacity as a producer and stage-man- 
ager. Feeling his way carefully, not-- 
ing the weaknesses and endeavoring 
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to do something better, in the course 
of a few years he began to make him- 
self felt as a dominating factor on the 
stage. His new work brought him 
into contact with the prominent man- 
agers, ameng whom it was soon con- 
ceded that no other had the energy 
and vitality that Mr Erlanger pos- 
sessed for handling all the reins at 
once. He had the physical powers en- 
abling him to take his place at his desk 
and stay there, until every detail of a 
business-day was disposed of. He had 
collected a fund of experience for his 
tasks that no other man had. He could 
hold all the manifold strings firmly and 
never grow tired. No other man had the 
same capacity for inspiring confidence 
and injecting life into lifelessness. In 
brief, he won his place and held it, as 
no other man could hold it, because of 
his giant capacity for hard work and 
dewnright physical capacity, allied with 
a genius for organization. 

The power Mr. Erlanger gained in 
the syndicate was complete, and yet, 
curiously enough, he has no authority, 
outside of that which comes purely 
from his personality, to dictate to man- 
agers what they shall do. He rules be- 
cause those interested never have had 
any cause to find fault. Through his 
efforts every one concerned obtained 
better results. None of his asseciates 
ever wanted to do his prodigious 
amount of work. 


~ 


The Eagle Eye of the Syndicate 


BEFORE the eye of Abraham Lin- 
coln Erlanger to-day are‘all the routes 
and all the theatres of America. Like 
a great train-dispatcher oe the 
mevement of every train on all the 
roads at once, watching each one as it 
pursues its way, giving all the orders 
for the smooth running of the system, 
even to the minutest detail, he holds his 
place, because no one else can do the 
work. He is in constant and vital 
touch with every house, from those of 
the big cities to the one-night stands. 

In the midst of conditions, that 
change quickly and for obscure reasons, 
he knows at a given moment the earn- 
" ing capacity of every theatre, and the 
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possibilities of every town and city; 
what the financial condition of the peo- 
ple is; and, most difficult of all, he 
knows the mood of a particular public 
at any point, as to whether, for the 
nonce, comic-opera or legitimate drama 
is preferred. He has made himself an 
encyclopedia as to these facts. 

To accomplish this, he devised a sys- 
tem of reports from managers—a sys- 
tem so intricate that it would stagger 
the average mind not educated, as he 
has been educated, to command the re- 


sults instantaneously. While much of 


this information comes in to him by 
telegraph, the bulk of it is by a tre- 
mendous mail-correspondence, giving 
confidential reports on conditions. The 
clerks who boil it down and lay it be- 
fore him are incapable of grasping its 
entire significance. 

With such complete information in 
his possession and thoroughly mastered, 
you have the secret as to why the beok- 
ing and shifting of any and all attrac- 
tions are left to him. It is not the 
exercise of an arbitrary power, but be- 
cause he alone can make the shifts and 
arrange the bookings with the best re- 
sults. It is for their own interests that 
all the managers in the ceuntry volun- 
tarily keep him posted. It can be seen 
readily that all of them have to be hon- 
est to make the system efficient. 

Abraham Lincoln Erlanger has had 
his enemies. Managers whe attempted 
te resort to sharp practices and feund 
themselves caught in the toils, have no 
liking for him. But he is absolutely be- 
loved by all his staff, and hundreds of 
managers who have never even seen 
him have felt the inspiring influence of 
his sympathy and understanding. Many 
times in the course of a day he has oc- 
casion to write kindly letters to man- 
agers, who, on account of local and 
temporary conditions, have beceme dis- 
couraged. In all his success, Mr. Er- 
langer has never forgotten his early 
hardships. He knows the lot of the 
humblest advance-agent, and his big 
heart and intense sympathy are always 
open for the little man to draw on. He 
has the rare power of making all the 
people in the system see in him a per- 
sonal friend. Always approachable, it 
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is his greatest pleasure to associate 
openly with managers and agents of all 
degrees, from the humblest to the 
weightiest. 


Not Spoiled by Success 


THE percentages which fall in a 
mighty stream every hour into the cof- 
fers of Abraham Lincoln Erlanger are 
too large to be talked about. There are 
some kings who receive a smaller finan- 
cial tribute. But, in the highest tide of 
his success, he has not forgotten the 
people who gave him their business on 
inconsequential percentages in the old 
days. Friendship and sentiment are 
stronger factors in his make-up than a 
desire for money. He has never forgot- 
ten the night when he told the manager 
in Texas, that the day would come when 
Erlanger would straighten out the en- 
tire business, and his secret pride over 
having accomplished this is greater than 
his pleasure at the sight of the tribute 
therefrom. 

Admitting all the power that Abra- 
ham Lincoln Erlanger has gathered to 
himself, as a result of his régime of 
honesty, his hard work, and his touch 
on the pulse of the theatrical body, it 
still remains a fact that any person or 
persons can build a theatre in any town 
or city, provided they have the brains 
and the money. But, when the house is 
built, and they look for attractions to 
fill it, they find that they have to go to 
Erlanger to get the bookings. But, why 
do they not secure their own play- 
wrights, procure their own plays, or- 
ganize their own companies? Well, sev- 
eral have tried it, and inevitably you 
find them endeavoring to get under 
the tent of Abraham -Lincoln Erlanger, 
sooner or later. Why? Because, under 
Abraham Lincoln Erlanger they make 
more money, and profits take the 
place of yawning deficits. 

Some years ago a gentleman by the 
name of Painter built the Lafayette in 
Washington. He had oceans of money, 
and he started in to erect the handsom- 
est theatre in‘ America, He said he 


would make it so great that the people 
must come to it, and if the people came 
to it, attractions would be knocking at 
the door for admittance; but the peo- 
ple stayed away, and Abraham Lincoln 
Erlanger had the attractions, The 
builder went broke and died. It was a 
case of an individual entering into a 
perfectly natural and unrestricted com- 
petition with the combined wisdom, 
organization, and resources of the 
theatrical strength of the country. All 
the system had to do was to let him 
alone. 

When there is any indication that 
more theatres are needed in a given 
city, Abraham Lincoln Erlanger looks 
at every angle of the problem. He can 
tell to the last man, woman, and child 
how much seating capacity is needed to 
fill the demand, and he has acquired this 
knowledge because for twenty-five years 
he has been in the business of building 
up a theatre-going public. Prior to the 
time when hé took hold, the general 
public had been continuously disap- 
pointed with cheap attractions. That is 
not to say that great actors and actresses 
and splendid achievements on the stage 
did not exist. They did exist; but they 
were continually injured by the un- 
worthy productions foisted on the pub- 
lic by irresponsible managers. When 
theatre-goers got the worst of it they 
were inclined to pass up even the best. 
Worthy people in the profession had to 
bear the brunt of all the unfairness in 
terms and the loss of public confidence 
caused by the unscrupulous. Under the 
régime of Erlanger and the system, 
the public got a more even quality,and 
eventually a better quality all the way 
around. The result has been an era of 
theatre-going in America scarcely 
equaled in any other country. 

Granting that the beneficent influence 
the theatre exerts is debatable, it is not 
to be denied that the importance of its 
drawing powers and the interest it holds 
in the public attention and confidence 
are due ernormously to the conditions 
brought about by Abraham Lincoln 
Erlanger, 











The Other La Bellini 


By WILLIAM CAREY 





Never in the history of the theatre have there been so many dancers 
competing for the plaudits of the populace as now. In this short story 
of the stage an actress is suddenly called upon to dance. 
of the moment she obeys the call and — but that is telling the story. 


In the stress 











T the ‘phone, Miss D’Arcey!” 
A Claire threw aside the morn- 

ing-paper she had been reading 

and with a swift glance in the 
mirror to reassure herself that she was 
presentable, hastily descended the four 
flights of stairs to the front hall where 
the telephone-booth was situated. There 
she found Mrs. Jarvis, the landlady, 
who gave her the receiver with a mys- 
terious smile and a whispered: 

“It’s a gentleman friend, Miss D’Ar- 
cey.” 

Claire smothered a wild desire to 
laugh ; everything appeared so ludicrous 
of late. 

“Heaven be praised for that, Mrs. 
Jarvis,” was what she said, taking the 
receiver with a nod of thanks. 

The landlady, broom in hand, re- 
treated a few yards down the hall— 
well within earshot, however, and from 
a position which commanded a full 
view of the girl at the telephone. 

Claire was saying: 

“Oh, Edward Ayrault! Good-morn- 
ing ; My congratulations 
: Heaven, I can do anything 

from Hamlet to the ‘Dance of the 
Seven Veils’ I do mean it 

Yes, I know and you're 
very kind but At ten 
o'clock? Yes, I’ll come up.” 

She hung up the receiver and drew 

a deep, long breath. And outside, in 
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the street, the sun was shining glor- 
iously, riotously, lighting up the nar- 
row, mean, crowded thoroughfare that 
teemed and throbbed with life. She 
glanced out of the open window at 
the hurrying people, the poverty, the 
sordidness of it all, and a gesture of 
dissent escaped her. She hated it—it 
made her heart-sick and weary but— 
‘lidn’t she hate Edward Ayrault more? 

Mrs. Jarvis, unable to check her cu- 
riosity any longer, advanced along the 
hall making sundry little dabs at imag- 
inary dustheaps with her broom. 

“Did Susie hang them lace curtains 
in your room yet, Miss D’Arcey?” she 
queried anxiously. 

The girl turned, a little startled at 
the abruptness of the question. 

“Why, no; but it doesn’t much mat- 
ter,” she answered slowly. 

“Well, did you ever?’ And me tell- 
ing her, too, at least a half-dozen times 
in the last twenty-four hours!” Indig- 
ration shone resplendent on the land- 
lady’s florid features. “Well, never you 
mind, dearie, up they go this very day 
and new ones, too.” 

“You're very kind, 
absently. 

“Not a bit of it! They should ’a’ 
went up long ago, only that Susie is 
no account! Well, we all have our 
troubles, don’t we?—me with my help 
and you out of an engagement so long. 
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returned Claire 

































































I do hope something will turn up soon. 
Miss D’Arcey. There’s Mr. Ayrault 
now— 

Claire smiled in spite of herself. “Yes, 
I’m going up to the Comedy Theatre 
this morning to see Mr. Ayrault,” she 
said. “He is about to put on a new play 
and he says he can place me.” 

“Well, I’m real glad,” cried Mrs. 
Jarvis heartily. “You have been at 
liberty a long while and I was just 
beginning to think you’d end by doing 
chorus-work—and_ chorus-work is 





fierce! I certainly wish you luck, my 
dear.” 

“Thank you,’ nodded Claire ear- 
nestly. 


She went up-stairs to the little room 
on the fourth floor and busied herself 
with her wardrobe. Hats and waists 
and shoes and gloves—everything was 
carefully inspected and as promptly 
passed upon. When at last she had 
selected the clothes she would wear, 
her face wore a radiant smile for, after 
all, they were so much better and nicer 
than she had thought them. She wanted 
to appear as well groomed as circum- 
stances permitted when she reported 
at the Comedy Theatre, experience hav- 
ing taught her that clothes made all the 
difference in her profession. 

Before leaving, she stopped in to 
have Mrs. Jarvis fasten her waist, and 
that good lady expressed herself some- 
what forcibly upon Claire’s personal 
appearance. 

“Grand,” she cried, “grand—that’s 
the word! You look just like a picture 
out of a magazine—just bend a little 
front-wards—Gibson girl, you know. 
Would you like me to loan you my new 
turquoise beads, dearie?” 

Claire, thanking her, declined the 
offer on the plea that she was afraid of 
losing them. “And that would never 
do, Mrs. Jarvis,” she added, with a 
smile. 


Once away from the house, and los- 
ing herself in the human tide that 
surges up and down Broadway at all 
hours and seasons, Claire’s thoughts 
turned again to Edward Ayrault. She 
disliked the man thoroughly, and yet 
strangely enough her entire career on 
the stage had been linked with his. She 
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had begun in a company in which he 
was juvenile; the following season he 
had been principal support to a famous 
woman-star, Claire doing a character- 
bit ; then he had been raised to stardom, 
and for two seasons she had played the 
ingenue roles with him, and now, again, 
she was hurrying at his call to accept 
a position in his company. For accept 
she must; she had been idle for two 
months now and her resources were at 
an end. 

On the stage of the theatre Claire 
found a dozen or more persons, men 
and women, and over to one side, at a 
table, Ayrault and a very young look- 
ing man. Ayrault came over to her and 
shook hands. 

“I’m so very glad you were at liberty 
to accept,’ he began, smiling at her. 
“You know ‘I like to have you in my 
plays. I was afraid you had already 
signed but—luckily for me, you hadn’t. 
You've been out a long time, haven’t 
you?” 

“Yes, two months. Ever since Mrs. 
Lynn’s new play was withdrawn,” she 
answered, knowing full well that he 
rey all about it as well as she herself 
did. 

“Too bad. Well, my play’s not going 
to be a failure; it’s immense. You must 
come over and meet the author, Mr. 
Frank Alston. ‘O’Connor of the Blues’ 
is his first offense, so I believe I may 
pride myself on having discovered this 
new genius, eh, Alston?” 

The young man looked up from the 
manuscript upon the table, met Claire’s 
glance and smiled. 

“T’m afraid Mr. Ayrault is overly 
jubilant,” he said. “Wait until the crit- 
ics have roasted ‘The Blues’ good and 
brown.” 

Ayrault laughed and_ introduced 
Claire. “Miss D’Arcey is to play La 
Bellini,” he explained. “She has been 
with me for some seasons now and I’m 
sure you will be pleased with her 
work.” 

Alston glanced at Ayrault and a 
slight frown gathered on his face. “Is 
Miss—D’Arcey, yes, is Miss D’Arcey 
a danseuse?” he asked anxiously. 
“Claire D’Arcey?—oh yes!” Ayrault 


returned easily. “Is it possible that you 
have never-—?” 
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“I plead ignorance, and I beg Miss 
D’Arcey’s pardon,” quickly interposed 
Alston. “I’m afraid I’m awfully be- 
hind the times on some things,” he ex- 
plained, turning to Claire. “But I did 
want an experienced dancer for La 
Bellini. Ayrault seemed to think it only 
a ‘bit’ and that some chorus-girl would 
do for the part, but I didn’t mean it to 
be played that way—La Bellini must be 
an experienced danseuse. I beg your 
pardon for my grossness and ignorance, 
Miss D’Arcey, but, you see, this is my 
first play and I’m rather anxious about 
the cast. However, I know you will do 
La Bellini just right.” 

His very earnestness touched Claire 
most forcibly. He put out his hand and 
when she gave him hers, she again felt 
the earnestness, the sincerity in him. 
Only a wiid, black hatred rose in her 
heart against Ayrault. He knew she 
couldn’t dance a step. 

Several people came up to the desk 
to arrange for their parts or to talk 
‘them over with Alston. Some of them 
che knew and others were strangers to 
whom she was introduced as the Bellini 
of the play. For a few moments she 
stayed and chatted with them, then 
sauntered away, the manuscript of Bel- 
lint’s part held in her hands. 


Once alone, a wild desire seized her 
to run away, to leave the theatre before 
Alston learned the truth about her. She 
couldn’t bear to think of what he would 
say, and do, when he found her out. 
What would he think of her? And he 
was so earnest and sincere and real— 
the success of his play meant so much 
to him! Oh, if she had only cried out 
in the beginning and told him that he 
was wrong—that he had been wilfully 
misinformed as to her ability—that she 
couldn’t dance—why, the poorest 
shorus-girl could dance better than she 
could! But she hadn’t. She had kept 
still and left him to believe her a famous 
danseuse, a fitting person for his La 
Bellini. But it was Ayrault’s fault. As 
she remembered this, her lips parted 
and she drew a long, deep breath. Oh, 
she would dearly love to pay Edward 
Ayrault back for all the indignities he 
had heaped upon her! And he had been 
doing it ever since their first meeting, 
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many years ago now, and the worst of 
it was she had to submit to them be- 
cause she needed work and he was the 
only one who seemed to want her ser- 
vices. 

Turning, she found the man standing 
beside her. He smiled, pointing to Al- 
ston at the desk still busy with the 
other players. 

“He’s awfully keen on ‘O’Connor,’ ” 
he said lazily. “Sort of mother and 
first-born effect—strike you that way?” 
~ “He is splendid — splendid!” cried 
Claire. “And you—oh, why ‘have you 
done this ?” 

“Done what?” queried Ayrault 
blandly. 

“Told Mr. Alston that I was great, 
famous, a recognized danseuse. Oh, it 
was—infamous !” 

“Aren’t you — all 
iaughed he. 

“Tm a woman—please remember 
that,” she flashed back at him. 

Ayrault laughed softly. “No, you’re 
a tragedienne,’ he corrected gently. 
“My, my, Miss D’Arcey, don’t let us 
fight about nothing. You wanted an 
engagement, you were out of work and 
the chances were slim—decidedly. I’m 
putting on a new play and I need peo- 
ple. Most of the parts were given out 
to the big ones, and the best I could do 
for you was La Bellini. You can do it 
—if I thought otherwise I wouldn’t 
have given it to you. Now where do 
we stand?” 

“You know I can’t dance—you have 
done this to humiliate me,” Claire 
cried bitterly.. “And what must Mr. 
Alston think of me?—somebody will 
tell him the truth.” 

“You’ve signed your contract, haven’t 
you?” 

“Oh—you! Mr. Ayrault, why do you 
hate me?” she demanded suddenly. 

The smile on the man’s face deep- 
ened. 

“Miss D’Arcey, you wrong yourself 
and me,” was what he said. 

“You are always doing things like 
this—to hurt and humiliate me,” she 
said. “If I didn’t need the money—But 
you know I do—and there’s the solu- 
tion!” : 

“Will you lunch with me?—Alston 
and Evelyn Fassenden will be there, oh, 


those things?” 
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yes,” and he laughed softly in perfect 
enjoyment. “Really, Miss D’Arcey, 
you’re wonderful,” he went on slowly. 
“You're so puritanical! How long have 
you been on the stage, let me see? H’m 
m’m, seven years. And you were about 
twenty-four — yes, of course, now! 
eras So you wont lunch with us 
and talk over ‘O’Connor?’” 

“No.” She met his glance and her 
own never faltered. “There are other 
more important people than myself to 
talk over the play with. And again, I 
don’t look nice enough to lunch at a 
smart restaurant with Evelyn Fas- 
senden.” 

“Oh, rot!” Ayrault said. “You're 
just. like other women, aren’t you, 
where dress is concerned? I had 
thought two old pals—” 

“We're not old pals at all,” Claire 
told him, and turning, she walked 
away. 

It was necessity alone that made her 
keep the part of La Bellini. A thousand 
schemes floated through her brain—she 
would learn to dance, secretly, when 
not rehearsing—oh, she did not want to 
spoil “O’Connor of the Blues.” She 
glanced at the few typewritten sheets of 
the part. It was very little, only a dozen 
lines or so and the dance. She was 
only on the stage in one act, the third, 
and everything was all right if it were 
only not for the dance. She couldn’t 
dance, nor could she in so short a time 
learn to dance as Alston wanted his 
Bellini to dance. She felt that she must 
give the part back. But as she reached 
the desk, Alston glanced up and smiled. 

“We are rehearsing the first act only 
to-morrow, Miss D’Arcey,” he said. 
“You do not appear in that, so it will 
give you time to arrange your costume 
and practice a bit.” 

She smiled back at him, and with a 
brief “Good-morning,” left the theatre 
with the part of the danseuse in her 
hands. 

Back again at Mrs. Jarvis’, Claire 
opened the manuscript and re-read the 
few lines she would be required to 


speak. Nothing—the part amounted to 
nothing without the dance, and poor 
dancing would be worse than none at 
all. Slowly she began to understand 
why Ayrault had given her the part— 
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she would make a total failure of it and 
consequently queer herself for life with 
all the big managers. Oh, if only she 
could play it! For Frank Alston’s sake 
and for Edward Ayrault’s cowardly 
conduct. 

She studied the pages anew. The 
period of the play was the early sixties 
and La Bellini, an Italian danseuse was 
the idol of the gilded youth of the time. 
The plot, while not wonderfully fresh, 
was alive with youth and faith and love. 
It bubbled over with gayety and good 
fellowship; every man in it was a gen- 
tleman, sincere and true, every woman 
worthy of that name. What a relief 
after Mrs. Lynn and her endless prob- 
lem plays! Claire sighed as she folded 
the manuscript back in its creases. 


During the next few days Claire was 
required to report only at the theatre. 
The first act was still in rehearsal and 
it would be at least two weeks before 
she would be called with the third act. 

One morning after having reported 
as usual, she went down to an old 
Italian dancing master who resided on 
the lower East Side and eked out a pit- 
iful living by teaching that section of 
Manhattan how to “waltz” and “two- 
step.” To him she confided her plan. 
She wanted to dance and within two 
weeks. 

The dancing master had replied that 
he could teach both the waltz and the 
two-step in the required time or either 
one of them in six lessons. He looked 
up at her with weary, saddened eyes, 
seeing in her only another case of the 
lowering of his art and the increasing 
of his till. 

Then Claire explained—she wanted 
to dance, the ballet, premier danseuse, 
ad la Genée. When the master under- 
stood, he shook his head. It was useless 
to attempt it—such things could be ac- 
complished only after years of hard 
practice. Two weeks! He shook his 
head. The two-step, the waltz, and 
perhaps the lancers, but the other— 
never! And Claire turned away heart- 
sick and weary. 

Again the idea occurred to her to go to 
Alston and tell him the whole truth; 
there was yet time to engage and re- 
hearse a recognized danseuse for La 








Bellini. But her heart failed her as it 
had failed before—she so wanted La 
Bellini for herself. 

After this the days came with a rush, 
tumbling pell-mell upon her like - the 
giant walls of a citadel. At the theatre, 
“O’Connor” progressed slowly but 
surely, the play taking an added hun- 
dred fanciful graces under the magic 
of its author’s wonderful aft. Ayrault, 
Evelyn Fassenden, and their fellow 
players laughed their way through the 
first two acts, building scenes and situ- 
ations which would unite in a fitting 
climax with the third act. 

Claire watched the rehearsals with a 
feeling akin to fear. If she should spoil 
it all—bring failure upon Alston’s head 
because of her inability to dance and 
her hesitancy to speak the truth. 

Ayrault, coming off the stage after a 
particularly strong scene with Miss 
Fassenden, sought out Claire who was 
seated in the auditorium silently watch- 
ing. 
“Going nicely, eh?” he said, dropping 
into a seat beside her. 

“Tt’s charming!” Claire cried, in an 
awed whisper. 

“And La Bellini—how is ‘she pro- 
gressing?” he went on with a smile. 

She turned and looked him squarely 
in the eyes, her own sending out a 
silent challenge. 

“How—finely,” she replied. 

She left the theatre more in doubt 
than ever before. They had told her 
that they would be ready for her the 
next morning at ten o’clock, that the 
third act was to be put in rehearsal and 
the musicians would be there to play 
her dance music. It was too late to turn 
back now and yet—she knew that she 
could never do it—never dance as Al- 
ston had intended La Bellini should 
dance. She would fail, and failing, pro- 
claim herself to him a cheat, a fraud. 

She took a trolley and rode down to 
the little Italian dancing master’s studio 
off Irving Place. The management had 
provided the ballet skirts for her part 
—wonderful, lovely skirts of silken tar- 
latan ranging in color from cream 
white to faint cerise, but, as is usual in 
such ‘cases, she herself would - be 
obliged to furnish her own stockings 
and slippers. When reminded of this 


’ 
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fact, Claire had decided to go to the 
dancing master—he at least could tell 
her the correct make and period of 
dancing shoes to buy. 

Silently he listened to her story. In 
brief outline she described the play, the 
setting, the character, warming to en- 
thusiasm as she told him of the little 
dancer’s loves and graces. It had be- 
come very real to her and this, perhaps, 
was one of the reasons why she clung 
so tightly to the part even in the face 
of sure failure. 

“She is a dear—a dear, and I so 
want to make her lifelike, appealing?” 
she ended, her face flushed and eager. 

“I see, I understand, she, your littic 
dancer, is another Bellini,” the old mas- 
ter nodded. 

“Another — who?” 
quickly. 

“Another Bellini, dear little Bellini,” 
said the man softly. “Oh, there was a 
woman for you, a devil, an angel, sor- 
rowful, joy itself, sunshine, storm 
cloud—never the same, changeable as 
the seasons and as lovable as the blue 
skies of her own Italia. She was the 
toast of Naples—La Bellini. When she 
danced the city went wild! Genée, you 
would dance like Mile. Genée—ah, but 
little Bellini; you should have seen 
her!” 

Claire stood silently before him, 
drinking in his every word. Oh, but it 
was good to know that her little dan- 
seuse had lived and loved and suffered 
even as she had pictured her La Bellini 
doing. It was good—good because of 
the reality—she had felt it all along. 
La Bellini—why, of course, she had 
lived, else how was it that she could 
feel her wonderful personality so 
strongly? Bellini! She loved her, and 
the best of it was she was real, a thing 
of flesh and blood. 

Claire glanced sympathetically at the 
old bowed dancing master. His face 
was turned toward the open window 
through which one could catch a tiny 
patch of blue sky serene and clear as 
that of his beloved Italy. 

“And you, signor?” she questioned. 

He started and smiled. “She was the 
toast of Naples and I was only the bal- 
let master at the opera,” he answered 
gently. 


cried Claire, 
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There was a little silence that was 
painful to the man and woman alike. 
When Claire spoke it was in a low, sub- 
dued voice. 

“And now?” 

“She is dead. She danced and 
danced and danced and she never mar- 
ried though she might have had the 
greatest in the land. She loved nothing 
but her art and feared nothing but old 
age. And he never claimed her. Just 
before he came to knock upon her 
door, to point out the fading eyes, the 
thinning hair, we found her dead— 
dead in her little pink dancing skirts, 
smiling and conqueror. 

“Yes, she had taken her own life— 
piff! so—such a little thing, the blow- 
ing out of a lighted candle!” 

Tears had crept into Claire’s eyes and 
as the story came to an end and the 
master turned abruptly away, she im- 
pulsively put out her hand. 

“T love her, too,” she whispered, 
“your wonderful black-eyed Bellini!” 

After this they talked again and 
Claire told him of the nature of her er- 
rand. He listened silently and when she 
had finished, crossed over to a huge 
oaken box which stood low on the floor 
and near his beloved piano. Turning 
the key in the lock, he drew from the 
depths of the box a pair of white satin 
dancing slippers, beauties they were, 
and as dainty as a fairy’s. 

“These were Bellini’s, signorina. She 
took them from her feet and threw 
them at me one morning at rehearsal, 
threw them because I could not play 
her dance music for looking at her! 
And I kept them—have had them with 
me ever since, and now you shall wear 
them in your play, you, La Bellim, to 
bring you luck and happiness,” he told 
her, giving her the shoes. 

Claire took them and hugged them 
tightly to her breast. “Pray God that 
they may—for I need them both! she 


cried. 


She took them with her to the theatre 
the following morning. Before going 
to her dressing room, outside in the 
corridor, she met Ayrault. He stopped 
her and pointed laughingly at her pack- 
age. a . 
“This?—oh, my dancitig slippers, 
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she returned, and passed on to her 
room, leaving him somewhat mystified. 

When the third act was called, Claire, 
in her dainty skirts, was standing in the 
wings. She watched the act” slowly 
progress, with many asides and _ re- 
arranged business and _ interruptions 
from the players themselves. Then her 
cue was spoken and she went on, per- 
fectly conscious that both Ayrault and 
Alston were watching her. Her lines, 
about a dozen in all, were soon spoken 
and the leader, taking his cue, raised 
his stick and rapped significantly, sig- 
naling to his men to be ready for the 
dance music. Claire raised her eyes and 
met Ayrault’s glance and shivered as 
from cold. At the same instant Alston 
spoke. 

“We'll not take the dance, Miss D’Ar- 
cey, please,” he said. “I’m sure you are 
perfection—another time. Mr. Warren, 
your cue, please.” 

Claire stepped back, her heart beat- 
ing like a sledge hammer, and her fel- 
low player took his cue and the act 
went on to a close. 

And so it came about that the evening 
of the first performance of “O’Connor 
of the Blues” rolled around without 
Claire having once rehearsed La Bel- 
lini’s mad, merry dance of the third 
act. 

On that evening, she arrived at the 
theatre very early, her shoes safe and 
snug in her leather hand-bag. There 
were others there ahead of her, Ayrault, 
Miss Fassenden, Warren, and of course 
Frank Alston. The latter came to her 
dressing room before the rising of the 
curtain, and seating himself upon a 
huge trunk talked to Claire of his plans, 
his hopes, his ambitions, for fully fif- 
teen minutes. Heleft her with a few 
words of encouragement and a warm 
handshake. 

When the play began, Claire sought 
the wings. She was all dressed for her 
part and surely the Bellini of the black 
eyes and merry smile must have been 
proud of her namesake. Never had 
she looked so well as in the billowy tar- 
latan skirts, with her bared arms and 
neck and her hair dressed in the quaint 
fashion of the sixties. 

Almost before she knew it the third 
act was called. The other two had gone 
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very well indeed, “big” the company 
whispered to each other, and now ev- 
erything dependec upon the climax, the 
strong scene in the third act. 

Ayrault, white beneath his make-up, 
sought out Claire just before her cue 
was spoken. 

“Claire,” he cried sharply, “don’t!” 

She turned and flashed him a glance. 
“Don’t what?” she returned very 
quietly. 

“Don’t go on, don’t fail before all 
these people, these critics, these blasé 
first nighters. Claire, you must not, you 
shall not!” 

She laughed, enjoying his evident 
pain. “You are afraid I shall fail and 
spoil your play? You should have 
thought of that before,” she said. “It 
is too late now, Mr. Ayrault.” 

“It’s not that—not the play, it’s you, 
Claire,” he cried. “Claire, I love you!” 

She listened, too stupefied to speak 
to his wild, pleading words. “I’ve 
loved you—well, ever since I first met 
you, years and years ago—-more years 
than either of us can remember, I fancy, 
Claire. I’ve loved you always and you 
—you have treated me with the greatest 
contempt, silent, stinging! Had I been 
the dirt beneath your feet—! And you 
are the only woman I have ever known 
who has said ‘no’ to me—! Claire, you 
must believe me! . I swore to 
bring you to terms, to humiliate you to 
the earth, to bring you to your knees. 
With that view in mind I engaged you 
for La Bellini because I knew you 
would fail—utterly, hopelessly! But I 
love you and I want you always, al- 
ways! Don’t go on, don’t! I have a 
dancer, Mile. Fleury, down-stairs all 
ready to go on at a moment’s notice. 
Say the word—! It is for your sake, 
not mine, Claire, to save you, little 

irl!” 

She raised her hand to stay his wild 
flow of talk—a cue was spoken, a door 
was thrown wide open as a page an- 
nounced her—“La Bellini of the Opera, 
ladies and gentlemen, the great and only 
La Bellini!” 

Claire dropped her dressing gown 
from her shoulders and in another mo- 
ment stood, flushed and smiling, upon 
the stage. 

Then, of a sudden, the leader raised 
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his baton and the music began. She 
kissed her hands, threw back her head, 
and a gay, careless little laugh floated 
out into the crowded auditorium. And 
the last thing she remembered was Al- 
ston’s face, white and set, staring at her 
from the wings. 

When she realized things and time 
and place again, she was standing off 
the stage and out front a noise like the 
approach of a great army sounded. 
People clapped and cheered and called 
her name. From the gallery, shouted 
by enthusiastic foreigners, came brava 
and encore! And Alston with a smoth- 
ered oath pushed her gently onto the 
stage. 

She advanced to the footlights and 
bowed and smiled and kissed her hands 
and then, with the plaudits of the audi- 
ence still ringing in her ears, she sought 
her dressing room. As she passed Ay- 
fault he spoke, very quietly: 

“And again you have scored in spite 
of all odds. Brava, little woman!” 

In her dressing room she sat on a 
trunk and waited—how long she never 
knew. The play came to a brilliant fin- 
ish—she could hear the applause down 
here—and then the moving and hurry- 
ing about told her that the performance 
was over and that the audience was 
leaving the theatre. 

She got up and began to take off her 
tarlatan skirts, fingering them with gen- 
tle, loving hands. And the shoes! She 
took them from her feet and placed 
them reverently upon the dresser. 

A knock sounded upon the door and 
at her “come,” Alston entered the little 
room. He came right up to her and 
taking her masterfully in his arms, 
kissed her. 

“Now tell me everything,” he said 
quietly. 

But Claire only shook her head. 
“There is nothing to tell,” she replied. 
“If I danced—and I suppose I must 
have—I can’t remember it—I can re- 
member nothing, it is all like a dream. 
Miss Fassenden spoke my cue, the 
music played, I saw your face in the 
wings, and then—I was in the wings 
with you, and the people were applaud- 
ing and calling my name.” 

“You were wonderful, magnificent!” 
Alston said. “Everybody is talking about 
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you. Play, Ayrault, everything, every- 
body is forgotten, ignored save you-and 
your wonderful art. Already three crit- 
ics have been at me to present them—I 
sent them away, saying you were tired.” 

“Thank you,” she smiled back at 
him; then, “Oh, it is all so strange, 
because I don’t remember a thing !—it 
is like a wonderful dream.” 

“And I thought—feared—” 

“What?” she demanded, as he hesi- 
tated. 

“T had thought you couldn’t dance,” 
he said, without looking at her. 

She caught eagerly at his arm. “And 
neither can I—not one step!” she cried. 

“You—why— ?” 

“Yes, I know, but I can’t, really! I 
accepted the position because—well, I 
needed the money, oh, so badly!” I was 
down to my last penny and I thought 
— Then Campanni gave me the shoes, 
a Bellini’s shoes—and she—she 
—oh, now, I see, I understand, Frank! 
Campanni’s little dancer helped her 
namesake, helped the other La Bellini!” 

And half laughing, half crying she 
told him everything. 

When she had finished, he only 
kissed her. 

“Nerves, nerves, my dear,” he said. 


“You must go to bed and rest—a good 
long night’s sleep!” 

“But it isn’t nerves, it’s Campanni’s 
Bellini helping yours,” she insisted. 
“Oh, Frank, surely you must see, must 
understand even as I do? She has 
come and given her art to her name- 
sake so that your dear play might be a 
success. That’s it, boy! But she will 
not come again.” 

“No, of course not,’ he assented 
gravely. 

“You mean?” 

“That my wife will not dance upon 
the stage. To-morrow Mlle. Fleury 
will play La Bellini.” 

There was a short silence, then, 
“Frank, did you know, guess, that I 
couldn’t—dance?” she asked. 

Alston laughed delightfully. “Know? 
—why, everybody knew!” he cried. 

“How?” 

“Simply by looking at your face 
when anybody mentioned dancing. You 
looked like a ghost.” 

She hung her head, pouting at the 
idea. Then, suddenly, she caught up 
the white satin slippers, and hugged 
them tightly in her arms. 

“But I did, I fooled you all, thanks 
to La Bellini,” she laughed joyously, 
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A group of little interviews with some of our best known players in 
which they are revealed as “just folks,” even if their work is in a world 
distinct from that in which the greater number of us reside. 
Crane, Billie Burke, and W. H. Hodge give us of their personal side. 
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HE dapper little Japanese valet 
T bowed the visitor into the 

dressing-room of Mr. William 
ome TH. Crane, where the celebrated 
comedian was found comfortably smok- 
ing through the moments that filled the 








space between the first and second acts 
of “Father and the Boys.” 

“Come in,” he ‘said cheerily, as he 
noticed the caller’s presence. “Take a 
chair—the trunk’ll do just as well, if 
you prefer it. Sit down anywhere; 
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you can and make yourself at home.” 

One follows his advice immediately, 
because Mr. Crane has such a kind, 
fatherly way of telling you what to do. 
He has the fortunate gift of making the 
stranger feel immediately at ease, for 
there is nothing pompous in the dignity 
of the noted player; he makes you for- 
get that he is a celebrity, and before 
you realize it, you are chatting along 
with him just as you would with one of 
4 neighbors you have known all your 
ife. 

“Do I belong to the class of actors 
who hate to be interviewed?” he re- 
peated, with a smile of serenity that was 
in itself sufficient answer, without the 
words that followed. 

“Oh, no, it doesn’t bother me at all. 
Talk is the easiest thing in the world. 
I don’t know but that I might qualify 
that a little, and say that it is easy for 
some people. 

“A young lady came to see me not 
long ago,” he continued briskly, “who 
was so frightened she couldn’t say a 
word. We were playing in New York at 
the time, and this girl had been standing 
around the stage-entrance for weeks. 
Finally she was shown in to me, for all 
this time it seems she had had a letter 
to me; but every time she reached the 
theatre she was so scared she was 
afraid to deliver it. Poor child! When 
she came in she sat down on the edge 
of the chair, but she had lost her 
tongue completely, and I had to do all 


_of the talking myself. 


“T told her stories and got her to for- 
get herself, until she finally settled back 
in her chair. And then I knew she felt 
comfortable and at ease and that it 
wouldn’t be long before she would be- 
gin to talk. And sure enough, a mo- 
ment later she started in and told me 
all about herself. 

“Wanted to go on the stage?’ 

“Oh, of course. 

“She was just the opposite of the 
young woman who came in to see me 
not long after that. She was chaper- 
oned by her mother, and was not afraid 
to use the English language in bulk in 
telling me about her wonderful ability. 
She tried to make me believe she could 
play almost anything in the list from 
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comedy to tragedy. So I invited her out 
on the stage, opposite the empty seats, 
asked her to stand in the center of the 
stage, and then requested her to recite 
something for me—anything. 

““Oh,’ she cried, ‘I just couldn’t recite 
anything NOW!’ 

“It was just a case of stage-fright, 
you see. 

“Not surprising—not in the least. 

“Why, last year, after I had been 
playing ‘Father and the Boys’ all the 
season, I got stage-fright so badly dur- 
ing the last week we were playing in 
New York that I had to tell the com- 
pany to keep their eyes on me all the 
time so that they would be ready to help 
me out any minute! 

“*The reason?” 

“Nervousness, of course; just ex- 
treme nervousness. I was all worn out.” 

The subject then shifted to the plays 
of the hour, and Mr. Crane had some 
very complimentary things to say of the 
American brand. 

“I believe in American plays and in 
American playwrights,” said he, “and 
years ago, when Stuart Robson and I 
were playing together, we never pro- 
duced anything but home-made plays, 
with the exception of the dramas of 
Shakespeare, Sheridan, and Goldsmith. 
Since then, too, I have stuck to the na- 
tive product. In fact, I am very proud 
to say that I have produced more Amer- 
ican plays than has any other actor in 
this country, and all of them have been 
the best that I could find. 

“How much money have I spent on 
productions ? 

“Well, take them all together—that 
is, what Robson and I spent, and what 
those have cost in which I have played 
alone—the amount would reach about 
$400,000. “The Comedy of Errors,’ 
which Robson and I put on together, 
cost us $50,000 before the curtain went 
up on the first night. 

“ “Expensive ?” 

“Rather. But it was a great produc- 
tion, and was never equaled either in 
England or America. ‘The Merry 


Wives of Windsor,’ which was my per- 
sonal production, cost even more than 
that. The expense of it altogether was 
about $60,000. 
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“What was the greatest success in 
which Robson and I appeared.” 

“*The Senator.’ I always laugh every 
time I think of the first time the play 
was read, for poor Lloyd, the author, 
was in a state verging on nervous col- 
lapse by the time Robson and I got 
through telling him what was the 
matter with it. Lloyd read it to us 
one day when we were all sitting out 
on my porch in the country. Robson 
and I saw, of course, that it was full 
of good material but it was in no 
shape for production, and so “we 
started in to criticise. Well, the up- 
shot was that we finally called in Syd- 
ney Rosenfeldt, a practical playwright, 
and the mass of material was ulti- 
mately put into practical shape. It 
was a most gratifying success, from 
every point of view. 

“How long were Robson and I to- 
gether? 

“Fourteen years of continuous suc- 
cess, for in all that time we never had 
a losing week. That was a record, 
wasn’t it?” 

It was time for Mr. Crane to appear 
on the stage for the second act, and the 
little Japanese valet, in his immaculate 
white duck coat, stood polite. attention 
at the door while the actor passed out, 
during which time he was bidding the 
visitor one of those genial farewells 
that linger in the memory like a pleas- 
ant perfume. 


Billie Burke Chats 


PRETTY BILLIE BURKE, the 
charming little ingenue of “Love 
Watches,” was sitting at her dainty 
dressing-table busily applying a downy 
powder-puff to her tiny nose, when the 
visitor appeared. She twisted around 
this way and that as she chatted along, 
and reminded one for all the world of a 
beautiful little bird filled to the brim 
with the joy of living, twittering on the 
limb of a tree. 

Oh, no, she wasn’t afraid to talk. For 
there is a difference between being in- 
terviewed and just babbling along, you 
know. There is something so, formid- 
able sounding about the word “inter- 
view ;” it suggests whole volleys of 
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dreadful personal questions:—of the 
sort one doesn’t like to answer even to 
a friend, perhaps, and then the thought 
of having them appear in print! Oh, 
that is so much worse! And then there 
is always the possibility of being mis- 
quoted. Even wise old politicians get 
themselves into all sorts of snarls 
every once in a while because of an 
interview. So girls, and very young 
girls like Billie Burke, especially, 
even though they happen to be cele- 
brities, have to be awfully careful of 
what they say. But this wasn’t an 
interview ; Billie was just chatting. 
“I’m awfully late to-night,” she said, 
“and that’s the reason I’m hurrying so. 
It takes an hour to motor in from 
Yonkers, you know. But I don’t care 


if it does; it’s such a perfectly beautiful ~ 


place to live, and I just love the coun- 
try. I can’t see why any one would 


And then, I stopped at the Knicker- 
bocker to dine with some friends I used 
to know in London—not that I ate 
much. I only had a few oysters and a 
bit of celery; that’s about all I care for 
before the performance. I'll have a lit- 
tle lunch after I get home to-night; I 
always do, then. It tastes so good after 
the motor-ride and then I’m usually 
hungry at that time of night. 

“What did I have for breakfast? 

“Let me see. Oh! First, I had a glass 
of orange juice. It’s always so refresh- 
ing the first thing in the morning, don’t 
you think so? Let me see—what else? 
Well, I guess I had about the same 
things that every woman has who gets 
up late in the morning and has her 
breakfast served on a tray. There was 
dry toast and coffee and bacon and 
scrambled eggs. That’s all I ever eat 
for breakfast. You know I am really 
too busy to spend much time eating. 

“What do I do besides act? 

“Why, I take three French lessons a 
week—you know I was in France a 
long time—and then I am studying 
vocal music. I take two lessons a 
week. Voice culture is beneficial even 
in speaking-parts, and an actress can 
never tell when a good singing-voice 
will be necessary in the portrayal of 
a new role. 
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“Yes, I’m glad I’m out of musical 
comedy, but then, I enjoyed it at first. 
The little song, ‘My Little Canoe,’ that 
I sang in the ‘The School Girl’ at the 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre, London, 
made a great hit. I made my début 
abroad, you know. That was because I 
was educated in Europe. My parents 
took me over there when I was a young- 
ster. 

“Why do they call me ‘Billie?’ 

“Because that was my father’s name 
and they wanted a boy. As they only 
got me, they called me by the boy’s 
name anyway. Oh, yes, I liked London. 
I was there four years. I was just 
twelve when they took me there to live. 

“My début? No, it was not made in 
London. I sang first in Vienna early in 
1902, then I toured through Hungary, 
Germany and France.” (On these oc- 
casions Miss Burke’s appearances were 
as a music-hall singer). 

“Of course I was anxious to play in 
America. You know I was born in 
Washington, D. C. Let me see—the 
date? I guess I’m not too old to tell. 
It was the seventh of August, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-six!” 

She sighed a real deep sigh, or else 
a good imitation of one. 

“A long time ago, wasn’t it?” 

“When did I make my first London 
appearance? It was May 8, 1903, 
wasn’t it?” 

This question was addressed.to some 
one who was sitting quietly in one 
corner of the room, listening attentively, 
because there was little opportunity for 
the adoring and ever watchful mother 
of pretty little Billie to get in even so 
much as the installment of a word when 
her fascinating daughter was talking. 
However, the devoted mother is never 
far away, and her guardian-wing never 
gets beyond a protecting distance from 
the youthful star. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “that was the 

date.” 

* And then Billie went on with her 
chat. 

“IT made my American début at the 
Empire Theatre on August 31, 1907— 
not so very long ago, was it? And now 
I am a star—the youngest star, I guess. 
fAnd they say I look like Lotta—and act 
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like her. That is a great compliment, 
isn’t it? You know Lotta—Miss Crab- 
tree—came to see me act a while ago, 
and then she called on me in my dress- 
ing-room. And she really and truly says 
that I look the way she did when she 
was my age. 

“They say our hair was just the same 
color.” 

Here she perked her bewitching little 
little head to one side to get the right 
light on the golden-red color, as if 
matching it in memory to that of the 
famous soubrette who took the theat- 
rical world by storm forty years ago. 
‘And our noses, they are alike, too—so 
Lotta says—short and straight. Not 
much of a nose, is it? And— 

“Oh, but dear me! I haven’t any more 


time to talk!” 


She snapped her little fingers like 
an anxious child, and an instant later 
the maid stood before her with the dress 
she was to wear in the first act. There 
was the swish of rustling silk, a dainty 
push and a pat here and there to get 
everything into the exact place, a cran- 
ing of the neck, by way of final assur- 
ance that every detail was right, a 
patter of pretty feet, and away went 
Billie Burke with a merry, 

“Good-by! Drop in again! Awfully 
glad to have seen you!” 

And a moment later the audience was 
applauding the entrance of the daintiest, 
most winsome little comedienne the 
stage has seen in many a year. 


William Hodge Confesses 


WILLIAM HODGE, hero of “The 
Man from Home,” was comfortably 
settled into the four corners of an easy 
chair, when he was found in his dress- 
ing-room. It was after hours, as it 
were, and there was time to relax, and 
so Mr. Hodge had stuffed and lighted 
his pipe, to which he held with a labial 
affection that was distinctly noticeable, 
and—he was ready to talk. 

Any man with red blood in his veins, 
who is fond of a pipe and who loves 
the world whose applause is still ring- 
ing in his ears, becomes an interesting 
talker when his work is finished—pro- 
vided, of course, he is in the mood. 














Mr. Hodge was in the mood. 

“T don’t know how many persons 
have asked me if I have ever been in 
Kokomo, but I’ll wager about one in 
every ten that I meet asks me the same 
question. I don’t know why there 
should be so much curiosity on this sub- 
ject, unless it is to ascertain whether or 
not Kokomo is a real place.” 

Those were the opening sentences of 
a very much one-sided conversation in 
which the famous mimic-lawyer did 
most of the talking. 

“Yes, I was there once,” he con- 
tinued. “You bet I was there. I’ll never 
forget it, and I don’t believe Kokomo 
will, either. It was all George Ade’s 
fault. I had been visiting him—it was 
just after the Chicago engagement of 
“The Man from Home” —and while 
there I inadvertently mentioned that I’d 
like to see Kokomo. 

““Of course you ought to see Ko- 
komo,’ he repeated. ‘It’s your duty as 
a citizen of Kokomo to see what the 
town looks like!’ 

“Well, a little while after that he put 
me on the train and told me just how to 
reach the place. It was about corn- 
cropping time, or something was the 
matter with the pump down on the 
farm, so George himself couldn’t get 
away to go with me. He assured me 
that I wouldn’t have any trouble see- 
ing the place. And I didn’t—no, not 
a bit of it—trust George for that! 

“ ‘How did he arrange it” 

“Oh, he got me on the train and then 
he put on his seven league boots and got 
over to the long-distance telephone- 
station before the conductor had time to 
collect my fare. Then he called up 
everybody in Kokomo and told them I 
was coming. 

“By the time I arrived, the fire-de- 
partment and the militia, and the Ko- 
komo silver-cornet band were all there 
at the station to meet me. Oh, there was 
no getting away. I couldn’t palm my- 
self off as anybody else, for only three 
people got off at Kokomo—one was 
myself, and the other two were the 
mayor and the sheriff, and they had 
slipped aboard the trolley-car a few 
miles out of town, so as to be sure that 
I didn’t get away. They dragged me 
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all over the town and then back again, 
several times, introduced me to all the 
local celebrities, including all of the 
pretty girls. 

“What’s that? ‘Kiss the babies?’ No, 
they couldn’t get the babies near enough 
for that. But they did everything else— 
broke state laws, gave me the keys to 
the city—which I took? Yes, still have 
them as a souvenir. Talk about hospi- 
tality! Why a real bona fide Spaniard 
was in the snail-class compared to the 
gladsome greeting that not only met but 
overpowered me in Kokomo. I was 
there four days and four nights, so they 
said. I don’t remember; it was all run 
together and seemed like one. But any- 
way, it was the real, unadulterated ap- 
preciation of a distinguished citizen! 
Why they actually insisted that I was 
the real Daniel Voorees Pike and made 
me try a case in court. Oh, I shall never 
forget Kokomo—nor Mr. Ade. And 
some day, I’ll get even with him!” 

Mr. Hodge half-closed his eyes after 
the delivery of this speech, as if his 
mind were traveling some distance 
away—possibly back to Kokomo, Indi- 
ana. He was soon aroused to his ac- 
customed alertness by a question, 
however. 

“Do I dread a New York first night ?” 
he repeated. 

“Why, no. Why should I? I know 
a good many actors do, but I think the _ 


‘ reason is that they have so many inti- 


mate friends in the audience, and that 
is disconcerting. In fact, I have heard 
players say that this is true. I mean, 
for instance, that when they know cer- 
tain persons are in the audience, they 
are constantly looking until they find 
them, and then when they do get them 
located, they forget that they are act- 
ing, and to their friends, at least, they 
are private individuals instead of actors 
who are trying to create illusions. 
“While the player is on the stage, he 
should forget his own individuality and 
think that he is the character that he is 
representing, otherwise he will not be 
able to impress that illusion on the audi- 
ence. The actor’s business, in other 


words, is that of a hypnotist. He should 
try to make the audience feel that what 
they are looking at is real, and not 
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make-believe. But the minute an actor 
allows some one in the audience to 
catch his eye, or vice versa, the illusion 
is at an end—it is reality then. 

“How do I keep from seeing my 
friends in the audience? By not looking 
at the audience; that’s simple. I. look 
over their heads out into space. Oh, 
you don’t have to stare an audience in 
the face to know how they are taking 
your work! No, indeed! Your little 
telepathic wireless never stops working 
across the footlights, and somehow you 
know instinctively just how everything 
is going, without ever using your eyes. 

“Yes, I go to the theatre every chance 
I get, because I like to see the play from 
the other side of the footlights. And 
when I am there, I am a good listener. 
I like to be carried away with the 
show just the way I was the first time 
I went to see ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
when I was a youngster. The people 
that get the most out of a play aren’t 
the ones who go to criticise; they are 
the ones who go to be amused and en- 
tertained. They want to be taken out 
of themselves and carried along with 
the plot. That’s me, when I’m on the 
other side of the orchestra. 

“The professional critics? Oh, they’re 
all right. We’d think all of them were 
named either Alphonse or Gaston, if we 
could compare the things they write to 
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the things we sometimes hear in the 
audience. I took a girl with me to the 
theatre not long ago, just to hear her 
comments on the play. It was a good 
one, but I wanted to know how it 
would strike her, for she goes to the 
theatre a good deal. And what do you 
think she said? This was her summing 
up at the end: 

“ ‘Well, the parts that are not too tire- 
some are not so awfully bad, are they?” 

The Man from Home leaned back in 
his chair a little farther, and smiled 
heartily. 

“Oh, well,” said he, “the women, 
bless ’em, they’re all right, only I guess 
it’s a good thing we don’t always know 
what they say about us.” 

Just then one member of the party 
consulted his watch, arose hastily, and 
said lightly, 

“Well, this interview will have to 
close—” 

“Interview ?” repeated Mr. Hodge in 
astonishment, suddenly sitting up a lit- 
tle straighter in his chair. “Why, I 
didn’t know I was being interviewed! 
That is my pet abomination!” 

“He knew it,” drawled another, who 
stopped to make a couple of rings from 
an inhalation of cigaret smoke, and then 
added: 

“That’s the reason he didn’t mention 
it before.” 


“To Flee or Not to Flee” 


Edgar Smith’s Parody of Hamlet’s Soliloquy as Recited by Eddie Foy 
n “Mr. Hamlet of Broadway” at the New York Casino 


“To flee or not to flee,” 


that is the question. 
Whether it is nobler in the ‘ 


‘shine” to suffer 


The slings and arrows of outrageous scorchings 
Or to fling his claims against a sea of critics 
And, I suppose, offend them. 
To fly, to sneak, to “blow:” and by that sneak 
To say, I end the headshakes and the thousand 
Natural wrongs the profesh is heir to. 
To fly, to sneak, and when that sneak I make— 
What meals may come? For where’s the grub? 
Oh, who could bear the trips to one-night stands, 
The press’ wrongs, the crowd’s damned contumely, 
The train’s delay, the pangs of despised hotels, 
The insolvency of managers, and the spurn 
of the waiting sheriff 
When your trunk he takes with a bare suit-case? 
This makes me rather por the part I have than fly 


To authors I know not of. 
What Ho! Some music! 











First Appearances—lIll 


By ALFRED DOLLIVER 





An interest always attaches to the début of those favorites of our 
evenings at the theatre and in this third article in Mr. Dolliver’s series 
he concerns himself with three very popular and closely followed 
stars, Miss Lulu Glaser, Mr. Henry E. Dixey and Mr. Francis Wilson. 











HEN Henry E. Dixey was a 
W very small boy, he was vac- 

cinated, it is recorded, by the 

family physican. A _ careful 
watch was therefore kept of the small 
left arm, but “it didn’t take.” Instead, 
however, the boy seemed suddenly to 
display a pronounced fancy for danc- 
ing, together with a tendency to strut 
dramatically around, and to declaim 
snatches of conversation of a theatric 
nature, which led those who knew 
him to believe that by some mistake 
of the well meaning medical man, 
young Henry had been innoculated 
with the virus of the stage. 

At least that is one way of account- 
ing for his very early leaning toward 
the profession which he has adorned 
for so many years. 

Boston has the honor of being the 
city in which the famous comedian 
first saw the light— the family name, 
by the way, was Dixon, not Dixey— 
and it was also in Boston that he made 
his first appearance as an_ enter- 
tainer. This was natural, considering 
the fact that little Henry began his 
career as an actor long before he was 
old enough to be severed from his 
mother’s apron-strings. @ 

His first performances took place in 
the cellar, and the youngsters who 
lived near the Dixon home were his 
first audiences. A table served for the 
stage, and the cyrtain rose and fell 











in the form of a sheet. The tickets, 
too, were a bit out of the ordinary, 
but they served a double purpose. 
The children brought whatever they 
could get hold of in the way of small 
merchandise—just what you used to ~ 
take when. the youngsters in the 
neighborhood had a show in the barn 
—pins, apples, pennies, and anything 
that looked good in the eyes of a small 
boy. These performances took place 
Saturday mornings, and afterward, 
Henry Dixon, actor, stage manager, 
and treasurer, used to sell the varie- 
gated contents of the treasury : for 
whatever real money it would bring— 
mother is usually an easy and accom- 
modating customer in a case of that 
kind—and with the proceeds he hied 
himself to a real theater where, dur- 
ing the afternoon performance, he sat, 
perched high among the gallery gods. 

The Dixey we know laughingly al- 
ludes to these early histrionic efforts, 
occasionally. They are printed on his 
memory in indelible ink. 

“I shall never forget one perform- 
ance, particularly,” said he to an in- 
terviewer. “It happened one morning 
when we were playing ‘Jack Shep- 
herd.’ It had been my intention to 


play the part of Jack, but another 
member of the caste, who was a good 
deal bigger than I was, decided that 4% 
he would like to be Jack, so I concluded 
to play another réle. 
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“Well, we got along all right till 
the end of the last act, where Jack 
goes to the gallows, and there we got 
just a little too realistic. We hung 
Jack, all right, and ‘he’d have been 
dead yet, if his father hadn’t happened 
in with an axe at that moment.. He 
cut down the rope and Jack was saved, 
but he was black in the face by the 
time they got the rope loosened so he 
could breathe. 

“That put a damper on the rathskel- 
ler performances, for a while, but in 
course of time our parents forgot all 
about it, and we were allowed to go 
on with our shows as before.” 

It was about this age that Dixey be- 
gan to show a fondness for dancing 
that was bound to develop into some- 
thing more than a mere amusement. 
For no matter where he was, he 
couldn’t keep his feet still. 

“IT danced in the house till they 
couldn’t stand it any more,” said he, 
“and then I’d go out on the sidewalk 
and keep it up. Who taught me? No- 
body. It was just natural for me to 
dance. I danced out of bed in the 
morning and kept it up wherever 
there was an opportunity all day, in- 
cluding recess at school. I danced for 
everybody who asked me to, and fin- 
ally they began inviting me to dance 
at amateur entertainments. I never 
refused, no matter how far I had to 
walk in order to appear. It was the 
one thing I wanted to do, and nothing 

‘pleased me so much as a chance to 
show my skill. The reason I was anx- 
ious to be a good dancer was that 
I wanted to become a minstrel man. 
It seemed to my youthful mind—I 
was only about ten years old—that if 
I could ever discover nyself covered 
with bright satin clothes, wearing a 
black face, and shuffling my feet to 
the music of an orchestra, that I would 
be the happiest man in the world. 

“About that time, I began to haunt 
the stage-door of the old Howard 
Athenzum, and very soon after that, 
John Stetson, the manager, gave me 
the part of six Peanuts in Augustin 
Daly’s ‘Under The Gas-Lights,’ a 


melodrama popular at that time. Let’s 
see—that was in 1869—just ten years 
after I had arrived on earth. 
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“Did I forget my lines? Not much! 
I was too young to have stage-fright, 
for I got along all right; and after I 
tumbled into my little crib that night 
I shut my eyes on what seemed to 
me a beautiful world, at any rate it 
suited me, for I was perfectly happy, 
= you know what that means for a 
oy. pi tee a 

“After that? Oh, I did little odd 
jobs around the theater—made myself 
useful wherever I could, just to be 
sure that they wouldn’t lose me.” 

When he was sixteen years old, and 
as a direct result of his ability as a 
dancer, Dixey secured a position at 
the Globe theatre, Boston, in Ed- 
ward E. Rice’s “Evangeline,” much 
to his delight. The role he played 
was the fore-legs of a heifer. Can you 
imagine it? The hind legs fell to the 
lot of Richard Golden. Needless to 
say, the distinguished young bovine 
made many a hit, and incidentally a 
reputation as a dancer that has dis- 
tinguished it above all others of its 
kind, in pastural lore. 


Lulu Glaser’s Beginning 


HUMAN beings and birds are very 
much alike in the one regard, that 
those of them who have musical 
voices are bound to sing. It is the 
chief ambition of their lives, and to 
attempt to stop them is futile. 

If, for instance, you ask a profes- 
sional singer how she happened to go 
on the stage, she will answer, “I had 
just one wish in life; I- wanted to 
sing.” And theré is her reason in a 
nut-shell. Nature had given her the 
voice, and instinct compels her to use 
it. However, this did not mean that 
she should shut herself up in a room 
and pour out her melodies for her own 
selfish delectation. If Nature had 
meant every one to do his own en- 
tertaining, she would have given 
every one a good singing voice. This 
was not her intention, however. A 
beautiful voice is a rare gift bestowed 
on some particular human being who, 
in payment for her good fortune, is 
expected to use it as a means of add- 
ing happiness to the lives of others. 
That is the reason that the possessor 
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of a good voice begins early in her—or 
his—career to think of appearing in 
public. And the professional stage is 
the place oftenest sought because it 
is the best organized means of so 
doing, both in the matter of reaching 
the largest audience, and also in its 
ability to remunerate to the high- 
est financial satisfaction. Musical 
talent, especially of the vocal order, 
naturally drifts to the stage, and it is 
right that it should. 

When Lulu Glaser was asked re- 
cently why she went on the stage she 
gave the same answer to the inter- 
viewer: “I just had an uncontroll- 
able desire to sing!” 

This was when Miss Glaser was a 
mere chit of a girl. She did not come 
from theatrical parentage—in fact, no 
one in the family had ever had any 
connection with the stage. But there, 
again came the desire of the girl with 
a voice, to sing. 

Finally, one day, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Glaser were talking over the 
matter. Mr. Glaser said, with charac- 


teristic man-hardheadedness: 

“Well, if she is bound to sing, there 
will be no stopping her, I suppose. 
So you’d better take hier to New York 
and see what can be done about it.” 

The family lived in Allegheny City, 


Pennsylvania, at the time. In fact, 
Miss Glaser was born there and it had 
always been her home. 

The trip to New York was not a 
very serious matter at that distance, 
and so, shortly after father made the 
suggestion, Miss Lulu, chaperoned by 
her mother, went to the city of thea- 
trical starts—and sometimes finishes. 

It is one thing to have a desire to 
go on the stage, and it is another 
thing, sometimes, to know just what 
to do with it in order to insure the 
coveted result. Fortunately, how- 
ever, some one had given them a letter 
to the leader of Francis Wilson’s or- 
chestra. It was one of those cases 
where the long way around proved 
to be the short way there. That is, 
after the letter once reached the lead- 
er’s hands, for it was decidedly a 
“Long reach,” as this process took 
more than a month. 

Miss 


However, one day, Glaser 
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sang for Mr. de Novellis at the Broad- 
way theater, and the impression she 
made was so good that he suggested 
an interview with Mr. Wilson. 

“You can hardly imagine hew de- 
lighted I was at the prospect of meet- 
ing the celebrated comedian,” said 
Miss Glaser, when she was asked to 
tell something about her early exper- 
iences. “Of course, at that time, he 
seemed to me the most wonderful per- 
sonage in the world, for he certainly 
was the most important one to me, 
and I shall never forget the enthusi- 
asm with which I wrote home and 
told my father of the fortunate pros- 
pect of meeting him.” 

This interview proved most happy to 
the youthful aspirant for stage honors, 
as Mr. Wilson was so impressed with 
her possibilities as a singing comedienne 
that he not only gave her a position in 
the chorus, but made her understudy to 
Miss Marie Jansen, who was then play- 
ing with him in “The Lion Tamer.” 

The understudy is an amusing combi- 
nation of contradictions, for she is al- 
ways hoping for a chance to take the 
place of the principal actress whose réle 
she is studying so assiduously, and yet 
when that coveted opportunity does ar- 
rive, she is frightened almost to death. 
That was exactly Lulu Glaser’s posi- 
tion. For it so happened that Miss 
Jansen was taken suddenly ill and Miss 
Glaser was told that she would have to 
act in the prima donna’s shoes that 
night. It scared her so that she fainted 
away. Mr. Wilson only smiled, though, 
when they told him about it. He had 
seen understudys before. “She is sure 
to do well now,” was his reassuring re- 
mark. 

And so she did. For the nervous sys- 
tem is a peculiar institution, and the 
more wrought up it becomes, sometimes, 
the better able is the performer to trans- 
mit his feelings. Pianists often admit 
this. Some one, who was once sitting on 
the stage near the great Paderewski, 
said that as the player left the piano, his 
hands were: trembling so perceptibly 
that all around him could see it. The 
condition is practically the same when 
an actress is overcome at the thought 
of suddenly assuming a new role, as in 
the case of Miss Glaser, when the un- 
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expected news came that she was to take 
Miss Jansen’s place. Every bit of feel- 
ing in her was aroused so that the media 
of emotions responded to the most del- 
icate demands that were made upon 
them, which accounts for the fact that 
her first night in the prima donna’s role 
Was a success. 

However, she was still a member of 
the chorus, and when Miss Jansen re- 
turned, Miss Glaser again assumed her 
humble position in the ranks. Not long 
after that, Miss Jansen announced her 
intention of leaving the company for 
the purpose of shining as a single star, 
and Miss Glaser was told very confiden- 

ially that she should have her place. 

f course she was wildly delighted, but 
the astonishing fact is recorded that 
though Miss Glaser knew of her good 
fortune, she actually kept the secret for 
weeks and weeks—until the close of the 
season. 

Miss Glaser’s first appearance with 
Frances Wilson was made in 1892, al- 
most seventeen years ago. Ever since 
then she has been prominently before 
the public as a popular comedienne, and 
this season her clever work in “Mlle. 
Mischief” has added considerably to her 
score of success. 


Francis Wilson’s Start 


SPEAKING of Francis Wilson— 
that famous fun-maker of light opera 
and farcical comedy had an unusually 
long list of varied experiences at the be- 
ginning of his career, and he made nu- 
merous “first appearances” in many 
theatrical directions, before finally set- 
tling down to the line in which he was 
destined to make his great reputation. 

Francis Wilson was born in Philadel- 
phia, and his parents were stern Quak- 
ers who had little sympathy to waste on 
so frivolous an institution as the theatre. 
That was the reason, probably, why 
young Frances became so enamoured of 
it. At any rate, he says himself, that he 
was stage-struck from the time he was 
a little shaver, and that his one aim in 
life was to become an actor. 

“T. used to go to the theatre every 
_ chance I got,” said he, to the ubiquitous 
interviewer, “and I used to be able to 
commit many of the lines to memory, 
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and then when I reached home I would 
write them all down on paper ; in other 
words, write the play as nearly as I 
could, and when I couldn’t remember 
the dialogue as it was, I would substi- 
tute something of my own. 

“Then the other little boys in the 
neighborhood would get together and 
help me act the play. Sometimes it 











would take place in the cellar, and again - 


at the homes of the other children. 

“I used to read all the books I could 
get hold of, too, and one of them, I 
remember, was James Rees’ ‘Life of 
Forrest.’ In that he advises aspirants 
for the stage to learn dancing in order 
to give grace to the body, fencing to 
give grace to the hand, and singing to 
benefit the voice in the same way. I 
followed as much of this advice as was 
possible at that tirae, and besides learn- 
ing to sing a song after a fashion, I 
mastered quite a number of difficult 
steps in dancing. 

“It was my jigging ability that se- 
cured me my first engagement, and that 
momentous event took place with a min- 
strel company that was managed by Sam 
Sanford. They were playing a farce 
called ‘The Virginia Mummy,’ and I 
remember that they had me down on the 
playbills as ‘Master Johnny.’ I shall 
never forget the sensation of realizing 
that I was a full-fledged professional, 
and this did not come to me in full 
force until pay-day, when they gave me 
my salary. It was.all in pennies, but it 
looked awfully big to me. I was more 
proud of that than of any money I have 
ever earned since. 

“Did my parents know about it? No, 
indeed. I was very careful not to tell 
them. But of course they found it out, 
eventually. The burnt-cork gave me 
away. You see, I never got it washed 
completely off my face and hands before 
going to bed, and my mother began to 
wonder what made the sheets and pil- 
low-cases so black. Of course I had 
been very careful to tip-toe in and out 
of the house so they wouldn’t. know I 
was going to the theatre, but finally they 
began to watch me, and then it wasn’t 
long before the villainy was exposed and 
the villain duly punished. 

“Tt was a dreadful blow to an am- 
bitious young Thespian, particularly to 
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FIRST APPEARANCES 


one who was drawing salary as a per- 
former. They succeeded in keeping me 
home occasionally, but I ran away to 
the theatre every chance that I had, and, 
to avoid any further complications at 
home, I left altogether, and cast my 
fortunes with the minstrels. 

“Was it my ambition always to be a 
black-face comedian? No, indeed. In 
fact I had no intention of becoming a 
comedian at all. I wanted to be a tra- 
gedian. I merely went with the min- 
strels as a means of gaining a foothold 
on the stage. But I was always on the 
look-out for an opportunity to get into 
a serious line of work, and one day 
Sanford gave me a letter of introduc- 
tion to E. L. Davenport, who was then 
at the Chestnut Street Theatre, Phila- 
delphia. 

“T was so delighted with the prospect 
of meeting the great actor that I was 
afraid to present the letter. So, in or- 
der to brace’ my courage, I took a long 
walk, to give myself time to ponder over 
the matter. And while I was taking this 
walk, I came to a bridge over a river. 
It was a cold day and the wind was 
blowing hard, and just as I took the let- 
ter out of the envelope to see what Mr. 
Sanford had said regarding my abilities, 
a sudden gust blew the paper out of my 
hand, and away it went down the 
stream. I shall never forget that, either. 
I can remember just how the paper 
looked as it floated out of my hand. My 
heart almost stopped beating, for I 
thought my future was lost, then and 
there. 

“Well, that put a damper on my as- 
pirations for the higher drama for a 
while, because I was afraid to ask San- 
ford for another letter. 

“What did I do next? I formed a 
partnership with James Mackin, and we 
did a song-and-dance act at the variety 
houses. This took us all over the coun- 
try, and while in San Francisco I met 
William H. Crane, to whom I confided 
my smoldering ambitions to become a 
legitimate actor, and he encouraged me 
to persevere.” 

Mr. Wilson did not mention it at the 
moment in which he uttered the forego- 
ing information, but it is a fact, that he 
never forgot the advice in Rees’ “Life 
of Forrest,” and while he and Mackin 
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were doing their songs and dances, the 
ambitious young actor so perfected 
himself in the subtle art of fencing, that 
in 1876 he became the amateur cham- 
pion of America. His idea in adding this 
accomplishment was that it might possi- 
bly be of aid to him in his efforts at the 
serious drama. In fact, no opportunity 
was overlooked that might in any way 
advance his chances in this regard. He 
was a constant student of Shakespeare, 
to the extent of committing to memory 
many of the roles, particularly those of 
2 tragic nature which he thought would 
be most suited to his acting ability. 

“Finally,” continued Mr. Wilson, “I 
decided that some experience with a 
stock-company would be a good thing 
for me, so I gave up my work with 
Mackin, though my share of the profits 
was $75 a week, and applied for 
a position with the Chestnut Street 
stock-company of Philadelphia. They 
offered me the job of general utility 
man, at fifteen dollars every Monday, 
and I accepted with pleasure: hope and 
enthusiasm are great things, you know. 
That was in 1877, the year in which I 
ceased to appear as a negro-minstrel. 

“In one of my first appearances I 
took the part of Farmer Banks in ‘Wild 
Oats,’ and I remember that I not only 
knew my own lines, but my habit of 
committing to memory the roles of va- 
rious other characters had never left 
me, and so I was letter-perfect in sev- 
eral others besides my own. That was 
the reason that I was given the part of 
Lamp, the theatrical manager, one night, 
when the man who ordinarily played it 
was not able to appear. I shall always 
think of it as the happiest night of my 
life, for I was recalled twice. 

“They gave me a raise of five dollars 
the following season, and during that 
time it just happened that low comedy 
parts often fell to me. One day, the 
stage-manager, William Daly, said to 
meé, ‘If you keep on doing as well as you 
have lately, you'll be playing leading 
comedy, some day!’ And then he added: 
‘The very idea of a fellow with your 
legs and such a nose aspiring to serious 
work!’ ” 

Circumstances, it seems, were combin- 
ing hard and strong to make a come- 
dian out of Francis Wilson, and it is 
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little wonder that the alluring charmer, 
Success, finally had her way. 

Mr. Wilson’s first appearance as a 
comic-opera singer took place in 1882, 
when he was engaged as leading come- 
dian of the McCaull opera company. 

“T was in New York at the time,” he 
says of this experience, “and out of a 
job, when Colonel McCaull met me one 
day and offered me a position. He asked 
me what I would take a week and I 
said one hundred dollars. I shall never 
forget the expression on his face when 
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he heard my answer. It was very funny. 
But I thought he would value me more 
highly if I asked for a good big salary. 
It didn’t impress him that day, though, 
and I didn’t get the engagement. 

“A few weeks afterwards I met him 
again. I was still out of a job and he - 
knew it. He asked me if I was ready to 
take the part he had offered me, and 
I said: ‘Yes, for one hundred dollars a 
week !’ 

“*By thunder!’ said he, ‘you can- 
have it!” 


My First Appearance in New York 


By OTIS SKINNER 








The young actor has but one goal—Broadway. Thus it was with Otis 
Skinner when he was a lad. And he achieved Broadway at last under 
conditions that would have appalled a youth not fortified with his own 
ambition. Some will doubt the artistic value of his first performance. 








I made my metropolitan début 

—two years of hopeful toil 
over parts of small consequence, with 
intermittent dreams of an appearance 
in New York. At the end of this no- 
vitiate I was no better off financially 
than when I had begun, and in the mart 
where actors were bought and sold I 
was an unknown quantity. 

But I played the lottery of engage- 
ment-seeking—played it daily with an 
assumption of calm that I did not feel, 
and daily drew the blank of “nothing 
doing” at the dramatic agencies. A few 
watch-chained, Elk-pinned, Masonic- 
badged managers peered over swelling 
and insolent fronts and from under 
lordly silk hats at me and decided that 
I wouldn’t do. My future seemed black 


T was two years from my first 
professional engagement before 





and despondency was my bed-fellow. 

Toward the end of the long and anx- 
ious sumer a summons came to go 
down to Niblo’s Garden Theatre and 
see Imre Kiralfy. I obeyed with scep- 
ticism in my breast, for, by this time I 
was case-hardened and nothing seemed 
more positive than that I should go 
through life hearing diurnal proclama- 
tions of my inadequacy by fat and pork- 
brained managers. 

But the dial of Fate was at my hour, 
and I walked away from the appointed 
meeting with a contract in my pocket, 
which called for my appearance in “any 
part I might be cast for” in Kiralfy’s 
production of the spectacular play “En. 
chantment,” so long as it should run at 
Niblo’s. There were a number of weeks 
to elapse before rehearsals began and 
my exchequer was in a most anzmic 





















































MY FIRST APPEARANCE IN NEW YORK 


. condition. But I cared not. I was en- 


gaged and for New York. 

Finally, we were called for our pre- 
paratory work and I was given the part 
of Maclou, an ancient wizard, whose op- 
portunities, as I read my manuscript 
lines, appeared like those of King Lear, 
Shylock, and Gaspar in “Chimes of 
Normandy” compositely welded into 
one scene. I failed to realize that, as far 
as the audience went, much more at- 
tention was paid to the ballet, the scen- 
ery, the premiére, and the stage-effects, 
than to any histrionism connected with 
the plot. 

Maclou was a really, truly wizard 
who made a magic powder of most 
amazing potency after years of experi- 
mental grinding in an iron mortar. A 
wicked rival magician discovering the 
fact, and wishing to havea wizard Trust 
all by himself, seized the hapless discov- 
erer, and tearing the little package of 
powder from his aged claws, hurls him 
from a mountain top into a ravine, and 
then informing the audience that he is 
IT, strides off. 

But Maclou doesn’t die right away. 
Bless you! no; that wouldn’t be right. A 
dashing tenor, who used to go to lonely 
places in the mountains in order to sing 
operatic arias to himself, hears his 
groans and pulls him out of his hole. 
Here is his chance. With curses that 
rivaled those of Lear, and writhings 
like unto those of other expiring, aged 
stage-gentlemen, he calls upon his lyric 
friend to avenge him and then passes 
into the Great Beyond. 


Chance for a hit? Well, rather! My 


mountain-top was fourteen feet from 
the stage-level. I could have a “dum- 
my” for the leap if I was afraid, the 
stage-manager said. No, never! I’d do 
it myself. As the first night grew nearer 
I began to get nervous. When you come 
to think of it, fourteen feet from a mat- 
tress up to the top of a rickety platform 
is pretty high—and it’s higher when you 
look down, : 


My fears weren’t quieter, either, 
— the hoarse voiced property man 
said: 

“Young feller, I'll give yez a tip: 
Every night before you make that jump, 
just say a little prayer. It mayn’t do no 
good, but it wont do no harm.” 


I was at the theatre early for the 
opening performance. My wig was 
ready—scraggly haired and wild—and 
my make-up had to fit it. I lined my 
face heavily, sunk my eyes, built out a 
beak-like nose with putty and glued 
long whiskers and eyebrows to my 
youthful countenance. I did look start- 
ling. My early scene began, and though 
my heart was beating like a steam-pump 
and my words had a suffocated sound, 
I got through nicely. But the leap was 
coming—then my big scene. 

In the clutch of my wicked rival I 
paused for a moment on the brink of 
the precipice—it was high—and then 
made the leap. A jar like an earthquake 
and my vertebrz slipped several cogs. I 
had clumsily landed on my heels. Some- 
thing clammy fell on my hand. It was 
my putty nose, and being jolted from 
my face it had torn all my whiskers 
with it. I gave it a jab back where it 
came from and then had a panic to 
think of my appearance. 

Dazed, shocked, I was “rescued” and 
pulled out before the footlights. But my 
face—Heavens! what did I look like to 
the people in front? 

I never knew, nor did they. All they 
saw was a nondescript something rav- 
ing at the set mountains up stage, for I 
played my great scene of denunciation 
and death with my back to the audience. 

But I had had my beginning. I had 
made my début before a metropolitan 
audience. 
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Charles Rann Kennedy 


By CHARLES W. COLLINS 








Charles Rann Kennedy, author of “The Servant in the House,” is 
unique among playwrights in that the classic form of the drama, in 
which the unities of time, place and action are preserved, has most 
appealed to him. Here is told something of his career and training. 








HARLES RANN KEN- 
C NEDY, author of “The Ser- 
vant in the House,” is a figure 
bristling with originality. It 
is impossible merely to label him 
“dramatist” and then dismiss him 
with the customary banalities. He is 
as unprecedented as Bernard Shaw, 
though a maker of ideals, not a break- 
er of idols. His commanding indi- 
viduality has suddenly thrust itself up 
through the welter of playwrights 
like a volcanic peak born overnight. 
To define him requires a series of 
paradoxes. He is an Englishman, 
thoroughly British in blood and bear- 
ing, but he has given to the contem- 
porary American stage its greatest 
play. Until last Spring he was un- 
known, but now he is or ought to be 
the most talked-of contributor to our 
drama. He is still a one-play man, 
but close observers of the stage look 
upon him with greater artistic re- 
spect and expectations than any of 
our fecund experts in dramaturgy. 
Augustus Thomas still holds his posi- 
tion as leader of the present-day 
American drama, yet Mr. Kennedy 
with his one production—an English 
play brought out in this country un- 
der American auspices—has in a sin- 
gle step exceeded the limits of nation- 
alism and become a world artist, for 


this winter “The Servant in the 
House,” will be seen in almost every 
country in Europe. 

The characteristics of the play itself 
have been so much discussed that 
there is no intention of going over 
them in detail in the present article. 
Charles Rann Kennedy, the man; the 
background of his past and the per- 
spective of his. future, offer fresher 
topics and points of view. As for “The 
Servant in the House,” the essential 
facts concerning it are generally 
known by those who follow the chron- 
iclings of the theater, and are a vivid 
part of the experience of multitudes 
of playgoers in. the various cities . 
where it has been seen. It is a real- 
istic, modern allegory, daringly pre- 
senting as its central character an 
adumbration, a significant shadowing 
upon the screen of To-day, of the 
Presence of Christ. It is like a classic 
Greek drama in its strict adherence to 
the unities of time, place, and action, 
and its theatric effect is as sweeping 
as its spiritual appeal is profound. 
So much for the play with which its 
author has swept up from obscurity 
into fame. 


Actor—Scholar—Playwright 


WHO is Charles Rann Kennedy? 
This was a question that rippled over 
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the surface of things theatrical when 
Henry Miller announced a production 
of “The Servant in the House,” and 
that burst into foamy agitation when 
the superlative qualities of the drama 
were revealed. Up to that time he had 
been known in the stage-circles of 
London as “the husband of Edith 
Wynne Matthison.” But now that 
gifted actress is being identified as 
“the wife of Charles Rann Kennedy.” 
These fine distinctions never have and 
never will trouble the Kennedys’ do- 
mestic tranquillity, it is pleasing to 
state, for only a glimpse of them in 
their home-life is needed to convince 
one that never was there a mating of 
genius more charmingly ideal. They 
have found the solution of a problem 
that has vexed many an artistic house- 
hold, or rather, they have never 
needed to solve it, for they have put 
their genius into their work and their 
humanity into their life, and thus have 
lived happily ever afterward. It would 
be difficult to, find two more sweetly 
human people of the artistic class. . 

Mr. Kennedy comes of a family of 
redoubtable scholastic attainments, 
and has followed the scholarly . tradi- 
tion himself, but along nonacademic 
lines. His great-uncle, Benjamin Hall 
Kennedy, lorded it over Greek litera- 
ture in the faculty of Cambridge Uni- 
versity. He transmuted the classic 
dramas into English and was one of 
the ten pundits who worked at the 
revised version of the Bible. Three 
generations of Kennedys were “senior 
wranglers” at Cambridge, and ban- 
died ancient Greek about as if it were 
their mother-tongue. But the trend 
of modern life weaned the later ones 
away from pure scholarship; the 
grandfather was a celebrated criminal 
barrister of his day, and the father 
won distinction as a civil and mining 
engineer. 


A Self- Taught Man 


CURIOUSLY enough, considering 
this family record, the scholarship 
of Charles Rann Kennedy was self- 
acquired. He toiled with books dur- 
ing a struggle to live, and thus Fate 
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made a dramatist of him. Formal 
schooling ended when he was four- 
teen years of age, for then the sudden 
death of his father, who left no estate, 
threw him upon his own resources. 
He found a small position in’a tele- 
graph-office in Birmingham, and be- 
came an operator. He worked at the 
key for ten years, studying the clas- 
sics, history, philosophy, and sociol- 
ogy during his periods of leisure. 
Then the impulse toward the drama 
made itself felt, and to acquire experi- 
ence in practical stage-affairs, he se- 
cured an engagement with Beerbohm 
Tree in “The Seats of the Mighty.” 
His dramatic bent is illustrated by a 
pretty sentimental sidelight. When 
he was a boy he had a sweetheart 
playmate, and the two of them would 
entertain their. companions with 
juvenile efforts at “make-believe,” 
evolved out of his own active imagi- 
nation. That sweetheart-star of his 
earliest efforts was Edith Wynne 
Matthison, now one of the leading 
players in the company that so bril- 
liantly interprets “The Servant in the 
House.” Thus maturity brings about 
a realization of the childish dream. 
Mr. Kennedy spent two seasons 
with Beerbohm Tree, and then joined 
the Ben Greet Shakespearean players. 
He played in that company during 
the memorable American tour in 
“Everyman,” having the role of The 
Doctor while his wife was seen with 
such sweeping success in the title 
part. After returning to England, Mr. 
Kennedy devoted himself to the writ- 
ing of plays, with only one histrionic 
interlude, when he appeared as the 
Parson in a production of Bernard 
Shaw’s “The Devil’s Disciple” made 
by Messrs. Vendrenne and Barker. 
While he was mastering the dram- 
atist’s art, he wrote “What Men 
Dare,” a melodrama of Russian life; 
“Howard the Halt,” a romantic drama 
based upon a Norwegian saga, and 
“The Wonder Stone.” Only the first 
was produced, and it had a moderate 
success. These were the works of his 
formative periods, of which he thinks 
lightly. He also outlined a play called 
“The Winterfeast,” and since the suc- 
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cess of “The Servant in the House” he 
has brought it into a finished state. 
It will soon be given a production by 
the Henry Miller Associate Players. 


A Wonderful Man 


NOW for the man himself. He is 
intellectual, one can tell at a glance 
from the dome of a brow, from which 
the gray streaked hair is brushed back 
with an inevitable suggestion of 
Henry Ward Beecher. But the alert, 
merry eyes and the quizzical mouth 
at once eliminate the possibility of 
scholarly aloofness. He is sociability 
itself, an admirable apostle of the 
creed of comradeship that is so strong- 
ly voiced in “The Servant in the 
House.” Give him a vis-d-vis who is 
a good listener, and he is at his best. 
He will talk for hours without ever 
being at a loss for a topic, unearthing 
all manner of themes and constantly 
hitting upon fresh view-points. The 
profound and the trivial, the philos- 
ophic and the jocular, will merge into 
one another. No mood is alien to him, 
and the cosmos itself hardly too large 
for one of his conversational rambles. 

Some talkers will touch upon re- 
condite matters apologetically, as if 
they feel that their hearers are un- 
familiar ground and regret to expose 
their own superiority; others will do 
the same thing flamboyantly, flaunt- 
ing their exceeding wisdom. But 
Charles Rann Kennedy neither dep- 
recates nor disclaims; he takes it for 
granted that any chance acquaintance 
has browsed as widely as he over the 
printed page and rattles on as uncon- 
cernedly as if discussing the weather. 
It is flattering, but it dazzles. 

He will touch en passant upon a 
quotation from Aeschylus, in the orig- 
inal, as naturally as one might refer 
to a well-worn line in “Hamlet.” In 
speaking of “The Winterfeast,” his 
latest play and the scene of which he 
laid in Iceland at the period of the 
Viking colonization, he casually re- 
vealed the fact that he had gleaned his 
material from the Icelandic sagas in 
their untranslated state. He very 


evidently has the Scandinavian litera- 
ture at his finger-ends; he smilingly 
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referred to William Morris’ transla- 
tions of saga-lore as having been done 
in Chaucerian English, and indicated 
that in the dialogue of “The Winter- 
feast” he strove to reproduce more 
faithfully the rough, bold spirit of the 
old tongue. Then he spoke of a dra- 
matic mood in the terms of music, and 
to illustrate his point went to the 
piano and, with his pipe in his mouth, 
occasionally tossing an incidental re- - 
mark over his shoulder, he ran 
through a symphonic movement from 
Beethoven from memory and with 
excellent technique. 

These were some of the naive indi- 
cations of his brilliant versatility and 
vast artistic endowment. The typical 
Greek scholar, Scandinavian etymol- 
ogist, musical virtuoso, spends a 
cloistered life-time at his specialty ; 
but here is a man who picked up these 
accomplishmeats when he was not 
sending telegraph-nivssages or play- 
ing on tour in Shakespeare, and for 
him they are merely incidental to the 
creation of great plays. Truly, the 
personality of Charles Rann Kennedy 
bulks up imposingly, even with “The 
Servant in the House” left out of the 
question. 


His Ambitious Plans. 


MR. KENNEDY is quite unlike the 
average dramatist who, having scored 
one success, affects a portentous mys- 
tery about his future plans. He has been 
venturesome enough to announce that 
he will write a cycle of plays,-of which 
“The Servant in the House” is the first 
of seven, each one to be, like that splen- 
did achievement, in the Greek form, 
with scene indivisible and action con- 
tinuous. Moreover, like the prototype 
again, they will each have seven char- 
acters. All this sounds as if Mr. Ken- 
nedy had a necromantic weakness for 
the occult numeral “seven,” and as if he 
contemplated rivalry to Richard Wag- 
ner’s “Ring” of music-dramas. When 
questioned upon these points, he ex- 
pounded his ideas in a very simple and 
logical manner. 

“It is not my intention to write an 
interdependent cycle of dramas,” he 
said. “There will be seven of these plays 
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because I happen to have seven vital 
themes in my mind. My purpose is to 
establish a repertory for a versatile, 
well-balanced company of skilled artists 
—primarily Henry Miller’s Associate 
players. The plays will be written so 
each member of the company can have 
several different types of réles. 

“I shall observe the unities of time, 
place, and action throughout, because 
by handicapping myself in that manner 
I shall do better work. I believe that 
the greater technical difficulties there 
are in the way of the artist, the greater 
will be his artistic achievement when he 
successfully surmounts them. I myself 
take a kind of unhallowed joy in work- 
ing out the intricate problems that this 
form presents. It is, I may add, the 
purest, most absolute form of drama, 
and in form as well as matter I am 
striving for the biggest things. 

“My scheme has many practical ad- 
vantages also. A single setting and a 
small cast of course reduces the cost of 
production materially. In my plays the 
expenditure can be placed where it is 
most vital—the actors themselves. A 
brilliant artist can be secured for every 
role, and thus a performance can be 
given that will be genuine interpreta- 
tion. 


The Seven Plays 


“THE theme of the first play of 


the seven is: The love and truth in 
life that create and heal. That, of 
course, is ‘The Servant in the House.’ 

“The second has as its basic idea: 
The hatred and lies in life that wound 
‘and destroy. This play, which was pro- 
duced for the first time very recently, 
is ‘The Winterfeast.’ 

“The third will be concerned with 
Freedom — religious, economic, social, 
and personal freedom. In it I will take 
up in more particular detail the social 
philosophy that is broadly outlined in 
‘The Servant in the House.’ Its title 
will be ‘The Idol Breaker,’ and the 
scene the forge of a blacksmith some- 
where in the rural districts of Derby- 
shire. 

“The fourth will have to do with 
ideals of citizenship. My ideas for this 
play have not yet settled into any def- 
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inite form, but I shall probably wax 
very topical and disputative in it, and 
shall speak my mind frankly upon a 
I shall bring out 
clearly the tragic and awful fact that 
the freest nations in the worid—the 
United States and England—have noth- 
ing much to boast of in this question 
of citizenship. 

“Militarism will be the theme of the 

fifth. Will I take the Tolstoyan point 
of view? Not exactly. I am thoroughly 
in sympathy with Tolstoy’s attitude, 
and hate war excessively, but the fact 
remains that I am a man first of all, 
and that if my country became engaged 
in war of necessity, I should feel called 
upon to do something more than ob- 
jectively lament the catastrophe. The 
scene of this play will be the ante-room 
of a minister of war. Curiously enough, 
I conceived the idea while waiting in 
the ante-room of Secretary of War 
Taft; but in spite of that fact the play 
will have a more direct bearing upon 
conditions in England, than in this - 
country. 
_ “The*sixth play will be about the 
freedom of woman. I have the title al- 
ready. It shall be called: ‘The Rib of the 
Man.’ I see that Mr. Barrie has already 
decreed, in his latest play, that woman 
was not made out of man’s rib, but his 
funny-bone. No matter ; it shall be ‘The 
Rib’ in spite of Mr. Barrie. 

“The seventh drama will consider the 
racial problem in its broadest aspects. 
I shall not limit the matter to the racial 
prejudices between modern nations, 
such as England and Germany, or the 
United States and Japan, though the 
play can be applied aptly enough to the 
Twentieth century world-politics. I 
shall go back to the primitive racial 
conflict—the split-off between East and 
West at the time of the Aryan emigra- 
tions. The story will be pre-historic.” 


A Giant’s Task 


THERE is a man’s work for you! 
Can the purpose made manifest in this 
program be duplicated by anyone now 
writing for the English-speaking stage? 
There is not a single name to which 
this bold dreamer can be compared. He 
has not plans alone; better still, he ex- 
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ecutes. The first and second plays of 
the cycle, or repertory, have already 
been disposed of ; and the others, as his 
comments upon them indicate, are al- 
ready taking form. There is manifest 
power behind these plans, and they can 
be accepted with a far greater possi- 
bility of their being carried out to the 
letter than the average producing man- 
ager’s imaginative proclamations of 
what he is certainly going to do next 
season. 

To come in contact with his stimulat- 
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ing personality, and to hear the unpre- 
tentious but inspiring exposition of his 
splendid scheme, is to receive a rein- 
forcement of the conviction that in his 
pen are the greatest potentialities of the 
modern Anglo-American drama. 

Stevenson once wrote of Balzac: “He 
has the big fist.” In the realm of the 
theatre, Mr. Kennedy’s fist seems the 
biggest of them all just now, despite the 
critics’ disparagement of his second 
play, the inevitable gloom of which they 
so loudly bewailed. 


The Animal Actors 


By CHARLES WOOD 








Animal trainers have kept pace with the stage directors of human 
players to the end that these see‘at present a number of four-legged 
stars who win every bit as much applause and appreciation and 
| have as enthusiastic a following as our foremost speaking actors. 








|HE Elopement of Salome” is 
T one of the most remarkable 
of the season’s plays, though 
the critics haven’t discovered 
it yet. It is notable in many different 
ways: in the first place, it has nothing 
to do with the head of “John the Bap- 
tist” and “The Dance of the Seven 
Veils;” in the second, it tells a tragic 
tale simply for the purpose of making 
its audience laugh; in the third, its 
actors seldom speak, and then only in 
a tongue that no linguist has yet mas- 
tered, yet their pantomime is always 
perfectly intelligible; and in the 
fourth, the members of the company 
draw no salaries but are worth many 
times their weight in gold to their 
manager. Finally, these distinguished 
artists are not humans at all! 
Well, if not human what are they? 
Moving-picture films? Pantomimic 
dolls? Neither ; guess again! They are 








nothing but dogs, plain, ordinary, 
everyday canines, and hardly one of 
them has a pedigree. Yet without the 
appearance of a master or trainer on 
the stage, they are giving a complete 
little drama which is one of the high- 
est priced and most diverting “acts” 
in vaudeville. “The Elopement of Sa- 
lome”’ is a striking exhibition of ani- 
mal intelligence, and also a splendid 
example of the extremely active part 
that dumb beasts are playing in the- 
atrical affairs. 

For the presentation of this “Sa- 
lome” episode, the stage is set as if 
for a human drama, although the 
scenery is all in miniature. There are 
tiny houses with dog-size doors, doll- 
world streets, and pigmy lamp-posts. 
In gowns and trousers of the latest 
fashion, the dogs go through their 
mimic action with the earnestness 
of civilized city-dwellers. 
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The Play Itself 


-~SALOME is a naughty wife who 
plans to elope and is caught in the 
act, with disastrous consequences. 
The play begins with the husband 
leaving home to go about his business 
of the day; immediately after his de- 
parture a gay Lothario enters, and is 
ereeted affectionately by the fickle 
lady. It is obvious that a happy home 
is about to be deserted. But just as 
the lovers are preparing to abscond, 
the husband steps out from behind a 
tree, where he had been hiding all the 
time. He draws a revolver and fires, 
and the would-be home-breaker col- 
lapses into a lifeless heap. Then the 
irate hubby smashes up the furniture, 
likewise his wife, and throws the body 
of the wrecker of his home out of the 
window. 

Neighbors give the alarm to the 
police, and a patrol wagon filled with 
officers dashes up. The murderer and 
the corpus delicti are hauled away to 
the station. Then the scene is changed 
to a court-room, where the avenger 


of his family honor is tried for his life. 
Doubtless he pleads dementia Amer- 


icana and “the unwritten law,” for 
he is acquitted. He promptly busies 
himself with a little legal business of 
his own, to-wit, the securing of a di- 
vorce from his wife, and with that 
final event of a domestic tragedy the 
play comes to an end. 

The dogs in “The Elopement of Sa- 
lome” are under the direction of a 
Dutch animal trainer named Merian, 
who is one of the many specialists in 
this field now engaged in diverting 
thousands of people and earning thou- 
sands of dollars. The characters of 
this dog-drama are all supposed to be 
Dutch, and wear wooden shoes like 
true Hollanders, pattering about the 
stage in a very amusing fashion. 

“The Elopement of Salome” has 
been chosen as an example of the part 
which animals are taking in the pro- 
fession of theatric entertainment, be- 
cause it tells a complete little story 
instead of presenting a series of tricks. 
But there are fifty other “acts” that 
might have been selected to illustrate 
how diligently the dumb beasts are 


"working to amuse the theatergoing 
public. Animals are frequently used in 
the more dignified drama to give a 
dash of humor and a touch of reality 
to the scene by walking across the 
stage. The ungainly pup in “The 
Man From Home” will be remembered 
by the audiences that have enjoyed this 
delightful comedy. 

In Miss Grace George’s production 
of “Clothes” there was a whole ken- 
nel of canine pets, ranging from impish 
fox-terriers to ungainly dachshunds. 
Aphrodite, the fluffy poodle in Richard 
Carle’s “Mary’s Lamb,” got many a 
laugh on his own account. The collie 
ballet in “The Top O’ the World” con- 
tributed largely to the success of that 
extravaganza. But it is in vaudeville 
that the animal proves his real status 
as a highly trained actor, and in the 
“continuous” houses he flourishes in 
such glory that “The White Rats’— 
which is the vatdevillians’ protective 
society—might well add a few dogs, 
monkeys, cockatoos, etc., to their roster 
of membership. 


The Popular Animals 


A PERFORMANCE in the high- 
class vaudeville houses is hardly com- 
plete without a trained animal “turn.” 
Once educated animals were so un- 
usual that one of them sufficed for a 
number, but now the animals tour the 
country in large groups, pampered 
and attended like prima donnas, each 
one of them apparently educated to 
the “almost human” pitch. Their per- 
formances have an appeal that is uni- 
versal; children and adults, barbar- 
ians and philosophers enjoy them, and 
he who cannot find interest, from some 
point of view, in the sight of a demon- 
stration of animal intelligence, has the 
iron-bound, misanthropic soul of Ti- 
mon of Athens. 

Youngsters laugh in the frolic mood 
of childhood at the quaint antics of 
beasts or birds, and indeed,.it was the 
children that the vaudeville promoters 
had in mind when they first began to 
exploit trained animals in their pro- 
grams. But they have caught the 
“grown-ups” as well; for the love of 
animals does not cease with the end- 








ing of childhood’s dream. Parents are 
aroused to applauding wonder at the 
clever tricks; the animal lover of 
mature years, whose name is legion, 
looks on in sentimental fondness, and 
expresses a wild desire to get up on 
the stage and caress the cunning crea- 
tures. Even such unusual people as 
scientists and psychologists can find 
in these entertainments something to 
hold their attention, even to give 
them food for reflection, for there 
before their eyes is testimony that the 
beasts may lift themselves up out of 
their limited psychologic world of re- 
sponses to instincts, toward the human 
plane of thought. There is an ele- 
ment of genuine poetry in the spec- 
tacle of a performing animal, whose 
tricks prove that it is making a 
mighty effort with its small will to 
bridge the vast gulf that yawns be- 
tween its intelligence and that of 
man’s. It corresponds, in a way, to 
Man’s aspiration toward the infinite, 
which is the basis of most religious 
emotions and the stimulus of poetry. 

Dogs are, of course, in the great 
majority among these animal actors, be- 
ing the easiest to train and the easiest 
to secure. The horse, reputed to be the 
most intelligent of the animal king- 
dom, is rather rare; prodigies of 
equine genius sometimes are shown 
alone, doing almost everything but 
talk; but being hard to transport and 
expensive to keep, horses are not 
numerous in vaudeville. The “tent 
shows” form their proper field. Cliff 
Berzac has an interesting horse-act in 
vaudeville, however, exhibiting five 
highly trained steeds, with a lonely 
mule serving as the comedian and 
clown of the troupe. Pigs, chickens, 
and geese are often grouped together 
in a “barn-yard circus” with amusing 
effect. As for monkeys—vaudeville 
is a perfect wilderness of them. Cats 
are the hardest animals to train, and 
are consequently scarce. Cockatoos, 
parrots, elephants, bears, and baboons 
occur rather frequently. 


The Monkey Actors 


THE uninitiated may ask where all 
these animals come from, and how 
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they are trained. It is not a matter of 
haphazard, hit-or-miss training on 
the part of individual managers; the 
business is well organized, and is 
quite a lucrative industry. Take, for 
example, the monkeys. The seaport 
of Marseilles is the headquarters of 
the monkey trade, and of all other 
wild animals as well. Here the trap- 
pers and the purchasers of live quar- 
ry, destined for menageries or exhibi- 
tion in circuses and on the stage, have 
their clearing-house. Vessels from the 
tropics unload their shipments of 
monkeys there, and then the real 
business of distribution and training 
begin. 

Of course the “Bandar-log,” as 
Kipling calls the monkey-folk in his 
“Jungle Book,” differ among them- 
selves, and some are more available 
for training than others. The little 
spider “monk” is the special prey of 
the organ-grinder, seeming to have a . 
special call for the mendicant’s pro- 
fession. The blue-faced mandril, how- 
ever, is usually destined for a his- 
trionic career, being very intelligent, 
in spite of his fickle temper. Other 
species that are highly prized by the 
trainers are the yellowish brown 
rhesus, which is a sacred monkey in 
India, the Japanese ape, and the gray, 
or bonnet, macaque of Bengal. The 
latter is used on his native soil as a 
punkah swinger by the Hindoos, and 
consequently is half-educated when 
he arrives. The orang-outang is clever, 
but is handicapped by an inability to 
walk upright, while the chimpanzee 
and the gorilla are too savage for 
public exhibition. Consequently, these 
huge anthropoids are never seen ex- 
cept in cages. 

These monkeys—actors in the 
rough, so to speak—are purchased in 
batches by people who make a busi- 
ness of training them for the stage, 
Professor and Madame Macarte, for 
instance, whose names often appear 
on vaudeville programs, have a “mon- 
key college” in New York, and put 
hundreds through a college education 
every year. The demand for trained 
monkeys is always heavy, because the 
little creatures are, in this climate, 
susceptible to more diseases than hu- 
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mans, and their span of life is usually 
brief. 

When a trainer like Professor Ma- 
carte buys a raw monkey, he pays 
anywhere from $10 to $250 for him, 
the price depending upon the species 
and promise of the subject. Even then 
it is a matter of speculation, for in 
addition to the high death-rate, only 
about one in ten monkeys has brain 
enough to become a “star” perform- 
er. The dullards, who are capable of 
learning only one or two tricks, are 
used as “supers” in the various 
troupes. Thus it will be seen that 
there are artistic distinctions even 
among monkeys. The monkey who 
proves himself too stupid to learn has 
an unhappy fate; he is sold to some 
menagerie and spends the rest of his 
days swinging by his tail and eating 
peanuts, blandly ignorant of the high- 
er life. 


Baboons Are Best 


BABOONS are the favorites of 
monkey trainers, the blue faced man- 
dril mentioned above being a species 
of baboon. There is a reason for this, 
aside from innate intelligence. When a 
monkey matriculates at the college, 
his tail is amputated, for only when 
his tail is missing will he learn to 
stand upright and walk like a man. 
Here the scientist sees one of the 
first steps of human evolution re- 
peated, for it is generally believed 
that our primordial ancestor took the 
first step up from monkeydom when 
deprived of his tail through accident 
or the mischance of warfare. The ba- 
boon is born without a tail, or only 
the stump of one, and so the trainers 
find him ripe material for their edu- 
cative work, 

After the monkey’s tail has been 
docked, he is taught to stand up 
straight. This process is difficult, for 
the animal is frightened and nervous 
after his ordeal of amputation. He 


will fall over backwards at the first’ 


attempts, missing the usual support 
of a caudal appendage. To walk erect 
and hold a stick on his shoulder is 
the first lesson, dinned into his be- 
wildered brain an hour a day for sev- 
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eral weeks. Then Mr. Monk will be- 
gin to chatter angrily when the stick 
is pressed into his arms, apparently 
more recalcitrant than ever. But he 
is only saying: “Do you take me for 
a fool? I know what you want me to 
do, and it’s a cinch.” For suddenly he 
will grab the stick and stand up with 
it like a drum-major. A lump of sugar 
rewards him; he sees that it pays to 
be a student; and within another 
month he has a large repertory of 
tricks. After he first takes the stick 
and stands, the rest of his education 
is comparatively easy. But for the 
more difficult achievements, such as 
participation in a pantomimic drama 
like “The Elopement of Salome” 
without the presence of a trainer, a 
year is often needed. But when one 
considers that it usually takes cul- 
tured human beings longer than that 
to become an actor, the monkey must~ 
be given great credit. 

Monkeys seem to be born actors; 
they are never worried by the glare 
of the footlights, the presence of an 
audience, or the noise of applause. 
The larger their audience, the better 
they seem to like it. Sometimes un- 
expected noises on the stage will 
frighten them, but usually they are 
very self-possessed. One of the fam- 
ous monkey troupes is exhibited by 
Giletta, whose simians play soldier, 
shoot off cannons in mimic battle, 
masquerade as firemen, and even 
shave oneeanother on the stage. 

How sensitive the monkey’s soul is, 
may be judged from the experience 
Giletta had a few years ago, when 
he lost an entire troupe of trained 
monkeys, valued at many thousands 
of dollars, through fright. 

A trainer named Daniel Boone was 
showing a cageful of lions in the same 
theater that week, and the monkeys 
displayed some timidity as soon as 
they were taken on the stage. Just as 
the monkey barber-shop was in full 
operation, one of the lions caged at 
the rear of the stage happened to roar 
—a deep throated, terrifying jungle 
roar. The monkeys were not able to 
see their ancient enemy, but they 
knew his voice, nevertheless, and 
everyone of them suddenly collapsed 
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from nervous shock. For a week af- 
terwards not one of them would per- 
form; the poor creatures passed into 
a decline, and within a month they 
had all departed -for the monkeys’ 
happy-hunting-ground. 

In some of the acts the monkeys 
will sit at table and eat like well-bred 
humans, tucking a napkin under their 
chins, handling knife and fork ad- 
mirably, and breaking a soft-boiled 
egg with pretty skill. They like eggs, 
but if they find’ one that has been in 
cold storage over-long, they will not 
touch it. They are crazy after meat, 
but it is never given to them, because 
it develops a depraved appetite. A 
monkey who has once made a meal of 
meat is as bad as a cocaine fiend, ande 
failing to get his ration, will chew up 
what is left of his own tail with much 
relish. The usual diet of a trained 
monkey is eggs, bread, milk, fruit, 
boiled vegetables, barley-broth, and 
rice-pudding. So it will be seen that 
the cost of merely feeding a troupe 
is no small item. 


A Great Dog Trainer 


PROFESSOR BARNOLD is per- 
haps the leading dog-trainer of the 
vaudeville stage. He, too, drills them 
in pantomime until his little charges 
can go through a complete dramatic 
sketch of their own initiative. Bar- 
nold’s “The Dog with the Jag” is a 
collaboration between dogs and mon- 
keys, and is thoroughly legitimate in 
its pantomime. A dog simulates the 
external evidence of inebriation so 
skillfully and humorously that the 
effect is richly comic. He goes into 
a saloon sober, comes out slightly in- 
toxicated, takes frequent potations 
from a bottle, gets into several fights, 
falls into a drunken stupor, and is 
finally carried away in a patrol wagon 
driven by his co-star, a monkey im- 
personating Captain Ko-Ko of the 
metropolitan police-force. The dog’s 


“jag” is really one of the most amaz- 
ing exhibitions of animal training that 
has ever been seen; every step and 
every gesture seems to indicate that 
the dog’s mind is thoroughly concen- 
trated in mimetic effort, and that he 
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is always conscious of the effects he 
aims to secure. It is something more 
than a trick learned by rote’and re- 
peated automatically; this dog ap- 
pears to possess the genuine artistic 
temperament. 

Rosa Costelli, a Mexican woman, 
recently presented a novelty in the 
trained animal field. She introduced 
a troupe of educated Chihuahua dogs 
into vaudeville with great success. 
These sprightly midgets are the 
smallest dogs ever shown upon the 
stage, and until Sefiorita Costelli un- 
dertook to discipline them, were re- 
garded as merely silly, ornamental 
lap-pets. President Diaz of the Mexi- 
can republic decorated her in recog- 
nition of her work, and a French so- 
ciety for the uplift of animals has also 
honored her. 


Cats of Little Use 


CATS unquestionably have animal 
intelligence of a high order, but they 
are furtive, stubborn animals that 
have resisted education, although 
they have been associated with the 
human race as domestic pets—even 
deities, as in Egypt and other oriental 
countries—for centuries. Mlle. Emmy 
adorns vaudeville programs with a 
pretty display of cultured Angoras, 
the act being called “Emmy’s Pets ;” 
but there is only one cat on the stage 
where there are fifty dog or monkey 
exhibitions. 

Next to the cat, the hardest animal 
to train is the bear. Sir Ursus is will- 
ing to go along the path of education 
and uplift as far as the stage of docil- 
ity, but there he stops, except in a 
few cases. According to Charles Spes- 
sardy, who was the first man to show 
trained bears on the stage, Bruin is 
quite intractable. He is not danger- 
ous, in the sense that the man-eating 
felines are, but he is slow-witted, 
hard-headed, and vengeful. Like the 
elephant, he never forgets an injury, 
but unlike the elephant, he does not 
take particular pains to remember a 
kindness. 

“The bear is difficult to teach to per- 
form in public,” says Professor Spes- 
sardy, “because his intellect is of a 



































very low grade. But if you can once 
make a bear understand that you are 
his master, he will be a faithful slave to 
you. There are five species of bears 
in my troupe—Russian, American, 
Japanese, German, and French, but I 
can see no difference among them in 
the matter of intelligence. I would as 
soon face a tiger, a leopard, or a 
hyena as a bear, for when anyone of 
them gets vicious, there is only one 
thing to do—to kill him as quickly as 
possible. The bear is a fair fighter, 
however; he is not treacherous, and 
never gets violent without provoca- 
tion.” 

Leon Morris’ wrestling pony is an- 
other drawing card of vaudeville. 
This animal appears to know the sci- 
ence of the mat as well as a Gotch 
or a Hackenschmidt. Rossi exhibits a 
musical horse that waltzes and two- 
steps to music, and also strikes chimes 
and bells with his hoofs so as to pro- 
duce a tune. : 

Mme. Albertine Melich has a flock 
of birds who sing to musical accom- 
paniment. This is a much more diffi- 
cult feat than may be imagined, for 
feathered song’sters seem to be incap- 
able of returning to the key when 
once they lose it. Infinite patience is 
required to get them to follow a mel- 
ody to the end without a mistake. 
Leonidas has a dog which drops from 
the flies to the stage,.a distance of 
sixty feet, in a parachute, as calmly 
and safely as a professional areonaut. 
Woodward’s monkey, Mr. Murphy, 
rides a bicycle better than some hu- 
man professionals. Among the “barn- 
yard” acts, which are very comic, Sam 
Watson’s is probably the best known. 


The Elephants 


THE most famous of vaudeville 
elephants is “Baby Hip,” who not only 
performs on the stage, but also stands 
in the lobby as the crowds file into 
the theatre and politely hands out 
programs. “Hip” is so called because 
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he was born at the New York Hippo- 
drome, though in reality he was bap- 
tized “Taft.” He once gave a “pink 
tea” in honor of Edna Wallace Hop- 
per, and although but an infant pachy- 
derm, presided at the samovar and 
poured deftly. Eph Thompson also 
takes an excellent troupe.of elephants 
around the vaudeville circuits. 

Other animal acts well known to the 
patrons of high-grade vaudeville are: 
Herbert’s dogs, Grais’ baboons, Clare- 
mont’s barn-yard circus, Mlle. Bar- 
tholdi’s cockatoos and Batty’s bears 
—one of which is a genuine cinna- 
mon “Teddy.” Each season brings 
new and more wonderful contribu- 
tions to the “animal drama,” until it 
seems that the vaudeville stage is be- 
ing turned into a veritable Noah’s Ark 
show. 

In Berlin this season, a sensation of 
the Wintergarten is a bull-dog who 
gives imitations and does “quick 
change” tricks so cleverly that he has 
been dubbed “The Canine Fregoli.” 
He will appear as a German student, 
an old maid, and a chauffeur in quick 
succession, making the changes of 
costume himself, and looking like a 
masterpiece of caricature in each role. 
His most successful impersonation is 
that of a Chinese mandarin. Doubt- 
less this dog will soon be booked in 
America, for most of the animal acts 
in this country cotne from across the 
water, and are brought over at great 
expense. 

These exhibitions of trained ani- 
mals are to the stage what Kipling’s 
“Jungie Books” and Seton Thomp- 
son’s stories are to literature, with 
the added virtue that not a single one 
of them is open to the accusation of 
“nature-fakery.” They are real; they, 
are diverting; and, if rightly con- 
sidered, they are educative—for a 
friendship with animals across the 
footlights has more influence in check- 
ing cruelty to the dumb beasts that 
labor for mankind than pamphlets, 
propaganda, or preaching, 
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Fighting the Scales 


By TRIXIE FRIGANZA 





ATNESS is funny to look at, but it’s no joke to have it to excess. 
F Then it becomes a serious matter. It is all right in its place, but 

the frame of an actress who already tips the scales at the top 
notch compatible with dancing, is not that place. 

But some fatness is almost essential to the success of the comedienne. 
Can you imagine May Irwin thin? Or Marie Dressler? Or Marie Cahill? 
I should say not. 

Some funny actresses are not large, and some very good ones, too; but 
I believe every one of them is forced to rely upon her costume to a great 
extent in order to get her laughs. Their audierices, as a rule, laugh at 
them, not with them, and they must work awfully hard to be funny. 

Mabel Hite was a scream in “A Knight for a Day,” but I wonder if 
she would have had one-half the laughs she did if it had not been for her 
ludicrous make-up. I say this without trying to deprive Mabel of just 
praise. She isn’t naturally funny to look at and she has to make herself 
up to look the part. Irwin and Dressler and Cahill do not. They will 
draw a laugh if they trot out onto the stage in their street-clothes. 

People think a fat person is funny. You'll notice this on the streets, 
in the trolleys, around the hotels, everywhere. A smile usually greets 
the appearance of a large man or woman. The face of a fat person 
seems to be a challenge to everybody to laugh, and if the body is in 
keeping the smile is broader. ~ 

Put that face, with a “figger” to match, before the footlights, and 
you get a smile before you open your mouth. If your lines are half 
good they will bring a titter; if your “business” amounts to a—well, to 
anything—you'll get shrieks. Yet all the time the audience is laughing 
not so much at you as with you, and that really is the truest test of a 
hearty laugh. 

Then it isn’t at all surprising that the actress whose breadth is her 
meal-ticket, wants to make the most of that asset. And to make the 
most of it she has to keep it under control always. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of a “figger” that can be used to advantage on the stage. 

Pity the poor woman whose fatness gets the upper hand. She is face 
to face with one of the tragedies of life. If the scales tell too big a story, 
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the wise woman will heed the red danger signal and get busy trying to 
shoo some of the superfluous poundage to the skinny woman of the 
company. If the scales show an alarming deficit, pointing to that danger 
point—the medium that marks neither comedy nor a tearful, sympathetic, 
inspiring, girlish heroine—that woman will buckle down to the task of 
coaxing back to the old home some of the deserting pounds. 

The big woman isn’t often called upon to hunt for the prodigal pounds 
and beg them to return and eat the fatted calf. Fat is natural—to some 
people. It just comes without waiting for an invitation, and it comes 
often in a hurry; it comes because it wants to and stays for the same 
reason. The wise woman is the one who treats it kindly, but firmly. 

Fat must know its place, and stay in it. To treat it kindly doesn’t 
mean to spoil it with kindness, to make it lazy, to let it get the big head, 
all swelled up on itself. Be gentle, but above all, be firm, in handling 
your fat. Teaching it to keep its place is a very Rooseveltian perform- 
ance, and often rather painful, sometimes annoying one’s neighbors, and 
a nerve-breeding operation to the other members of the family. 

Of course I do not do half the ludicrous things to keep my “flesh” in 
its place thai are <caid about me. (We always speak of it as “flesh,” to 
keep from hurting its feelings). but-1 have tried a great many stunts 
to keep “in training.” MOM Resist 

I’m not as heavy as I sound—to hear myself and others ia!k—but I 
have been heavier and I prefer the present figure to the formey._. I 
couldn’t tell the exact figure that should be the maximum limit for a 
comedienne. In some women it might be one hundred and sixty pounds, 
while in others it might jump over into the third century. But this is 
certain: When the actress gets so fat it tires her to carry herself around; 
when she gets so big her breathing-bellows creak when they work, and 
she has to pant between the verses of her songs or speeches, then is the 
time to go into heroic training. 

So long as she can go through her part, showing life and vivacity and 
interest, and be ready for the next performance, she need not worry 
about the tale of the hay-scales, unless she happens to be sensitive and 
wants to make a good appearance off the stage, where she isn’t supposed 
to be trying to make people laugh at her. (In parentheses let me add 
that most of us have that bee in our bonnets). 

I suppose my experience in fighting the scales is quite similar to the 
experience of other large actresses. I’ve tried about everything—but 
stopped tight lacing some time ago, having learned by bitter experience 
that such a stunt not only fails to reduce the weight, but interferes quite 
seriously with my work on the stage. : 

Exercises! La! I’ve almost made a circus-performer of myself. See 
this flat ended little nose? It’s been pushed back into my face by doing 
certain things; lifting myself from the floor by my hands and arms, for 
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instance. Several times the arms went on a strike and my nose tried 
to make a hole in the floor. Fine to keep the fat down, but a little rough 
on the nose. 3 
_ Sometime ago I learned a new one that is a peach. Rolling! Honest, 
it’s great—if the people on the floor below don’t call out the police and 
fire departments thinking there has been an earthquake in the hotel. 

How is it done? 

Take a sheet—it isn’t safe to roll on hotel carpets, especially in Chicago, 
unless you want to change to a negro minstrel—lay it on the floor, and 
then gently, carefully, and quietly deposit yourself upon the sheet, lying 
flat on your back. 

Second movement: Take a good, firm grip upon yourself and roll 
completely over, once. If you have the strength left, and the space— 
this stunt requires a large room for a person of four-foot circumference 
—just push yourself over again. Rest a moment and get back some of 
the breath that has been ironed out. 

Third movement: Get a grip on the other side, and roll back once, 
twice. If you can, then get up. Otherwise maintain a recumbent position 
on the floor until the spirit moves you, to an.erect, sianding Position. 

The first time I tried that stunt’T was sore for a week, and my sister 
refused to let sé fry it again for a month. I can’t swear that it took 
off any’ fat, but I can swear that it rearranged the disposition of that 
‘d:ticle of my framework. 

Did you ever try to stand perfectly still, and erect, for fifteen minutes 
—with both feet resting solidly all the time on the floor, and nothing 
upon which to lean, or even to rest your hand, or without shifting the 
weight from one foot to the other? If you haven't, and you have any 
superfluous flesh you would like to scare away, try it. If you are a man, 
you know how tired it makes you to have your new suit fitted. If you 
are a woman, you'll smile grimly at the recollection of your numerous 
seances with your dressmaker. Well, having a new suit or a new gown 
fitted, is the sweetest, most child-like rest, compared to this stunt. If 
there is any fat hanging to you, that doesn’t belong there, according to 
the most approved style of human architecture, it is sure to get weary, 
disgusted, and leave. It will fall off in chunks, and you can hear one fat 
corpuscle—or whatever they call them—say to another: 

“Come on, Jim, this is no place for a respectable, honest, gentlemanly, 
never working fat-corpuscle. We'll go hunt another lodging-place.” 

That’s the thing I do when I’m doing penance. It’s great—to look 
at. The other night, after the performance I was so hungry. I'd eaten 
early in the afternoon, so I would be in shape to sing in the evening, and 
by the time the performance was over I was famished. I told my sister 
I wanted a bite before going to bed, and she confided to me that she 
wanted another bite. So I ordered—a great, red, sprawley lobster, with 
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all the trimmings and fixings. And we two girls ate it, every bite. Sister 
groaned when she saw it come, and kept groaning in sympathy for me 
while I was eating my share. She takes her weight more calmly than I. 

It was a beautiful lobster. Have you ever been so hungry that you 
could honestly say a lobster was beautiful? I was that night. But when 
it had disappeared, all but the shell, I bravely, and with wonderful deter- 
mination, arose, picked up a magazine, and took my station in the center 
of the room, planted squarely upon both feet. I,stood there like a statue 
for fifteen minutes, and in front of me was another statue, my sister, 
with a newspaper in her hands. Can you imagine anything more 
ludicrous? If we could put that scene on the stage as we did it then, 
we'd be rolling on gold leaf instead of linen sheets, inside a year. 

I don’t very often eat heartily just before retiring. 

Now all these, and a hundred other “exercises” made use of to reduce 
fat. are good. They seldom make an appreciable difference in the story 
the scales tell, because they change the fat to firm flesh, weighing as 
much but occupying far less space. 

However, I have learned that it is much more satisfactory to go about 
the work of defeating the onrushing assault of the fatty battalions in a 
business-like, scientific manner. Last summer, when I learned I was to 
have a part in “The American Idea,” I got busy. I was too fat then. I’d 
been a little bit lazy, and I knew if I had anything to do with a George 
Cohan show I wouldn’t have time to be lazy. So I began to study foods, 
and to cut out eating those things that are known to produce fat. It 
was a little hard at first, because like most large people, while not a big 
eater I enjoy good things to eat. 

This scientific dieting, to keep more fatness from becoming too much 
attached to me, in addition to my exercises to get rid of what superfluous 
fat I already had, got me in trim for the season. I don’t know how 
much I weigh, but I look as if I weigh thirty pounds less than last summer. 

Really, though, I never did bathe in kerosene to reduce flesh. I haven’t 
much doubt but that such a course of treatment would be quite effective. 
I cannot imagine any self-respecting, or any other kind of fatty corpuscles 
remaining in the presence of kerosene. I think I’d be tempted even to 
run away from myself under such circumstances. 

Another good fat reducer is a lively press-agent. Keeping up with 
some press-agents would make any woman lose flesh. If I did half the 
things that our press-agent plans for me, I’d be a second Sarah Bernhardt 
in figure before the end of the season. Maybe, as it is, I ought to give 
him the credit for some of my present “figger.”’ 

I try to follow his lead, because I am not only the actress who realizes 
the value of publicity, but I balked when he wante| me to walk ‘across 
the narrow footpath of the Williamsburg bridge in New York, 365 ‘feet 
above the water, which no other woman had ever crossed, in order to 
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take part in a specially arranged picnic on the other side. There wouldn't 
have been a shadow left of me, even if I had made the trip in safety. 

Sometimes I think I’ll quit the stage and open a fat-reducing parlor in 
New York or Chicago. Honest, it would be a hit from the start, if the 
number of requests for advice that come to me is any criterion. 

Why, the other day, a woman came to see me—between the acts— 
waddled behind the stage. I tried to be sympathetic, and was, until she 
began to tell me how the fat hung over in spots on my own slender form. 
I knew all about those spots—a great deal better than she did—and I 
didn’t exactly relish the idea of having them thrown up to me. So I 
couldn’t resist the temptation to suggest that fatness is a sign of laziness, 
and the fatter one gets, especially about the jowls, the lazier one is, I 
suggested that exercise was a dandy thing, and that if she would walk 
up four flights of stairs four-times every four hours during the twenty- 
four hours of the day and night, her fatness would get discouraged and 
move. It would, too. 

I get letters every day from people who want to know how to. get a 
“figger” they have lost in a mountain of fatness. I feel sorry for them, 
because I can’t truthfully tell them it’s easy to put to flight the army of 
corpuscles. If I told them to do one-half the things I have done, they’d 
turn up their noses, and think I was trying to make fun of them. 

You see, the ordinary large woman hasn’t the direful necessity back 
of her that drives the actress to keep up a continual fight on the hay- 
scales. Without that taskmaster they are likely to get tired, after a 
few days or weeks, and slip back into the old, easy way of living. 

I know that, because it is the way I do when I am back in my little 
home at Bensonhurst. My, but that little home looks mighty sweet to 
me; been a year paying for it, but it’s mine now, all except the lawn. 
That lawn has been the hardest thing of all to get. It is about the only 
thing about our family that isn’t fat. My two sisters and our two bull- 
dogs are all big. But that lawn looks like it had been subjected to 
deforestation. If it doesn’t do better this year I’ll turn it into a straw- 
berry-patch. 

Keep a cow? I guess not. The lot is only eighty by one hundred feet. 
‘A cow would eat that all up in one day. Besides milk—real cow’s milk 


—is fattening. 
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Fleshpots of Broadway 


By DOROTHY RUSSELL LEWIS 








Broadway is the Milky Way of the theatrical heavens, a high-road of 
stars, some largely luminous, others microscopic to the opera-glass 
astronomers. This short story of the stage reflects one aspect of life 
along the Great White Road in the neighborhood of Times Square. 











HE Saturday evening perform- 
_ ance of “Bolted Gates” was 
over. Miss Anne Lovell, the 
leading lady, had been assisted 
into cloak’ and furs by her maid, and 
stood looking at the flowers banked in 
one corner of her dressing-room. The 
air was heavy with their perfume. She 
lifted a huge sheaf of orchids from the 
rest, searching for the card. As She 
glanced at it she smiled, and the magne- 
tism of that smile told the reason why 
the New Amsterdam Theatre was 
packed nightly, despite the undeniable 
weakness of “Bolted Gates.” 

At the door of the dressing-room she 
- met her manager, Arnold Chapman. 

“Just a word, Anne,” he requested, 
motioning her inside again. 

Anne sat down, loosening her furs, 
but Chapman stood before her. 

“Well, you’ve read Mack’s play once 
more?” he questioned eagerly. “And 
you agree with me?” 

At her emphatic affirmative, he con- 
tinued : 

“It’s a winner, I tell you. Idea 
strong and surprisingly new; scenic ef- 
fects to make this sated burg sit up and 
gasp; bully second act running the 
whole gamut of emotion. Great Scott! 
I can see you now in that denunciation 
scene! It’s the chance of a lifetime to 
star in a play like that, and you'll make 
good, too. You saved ‘Bolted Gates’ 
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from being a fiasco, and in this fat part 
there’s positively no limit, Anne, to 
your possibilities.” 

There was nothing spectacular about 
Anne Lovell. Her answer was quiet, 
but her rich voice thrilled with genuine 
enthusiasm. 

“I believe you’re right, Chapman. At 
every page, I marveled at our good for- 
tune in securing the play. The part of 
the Austrian girl has a tremendous ap- 
peal. I can hardly wait to begin work 
on it.” | 

“T thought you’d feel that way! That 
show will: make three people -famous, 
Anne: you, Mack and I. Well, there’s 
no need of delay. The contract’s ready 
to sign, and I guess you and I are both 
ready to sign it. The parties necessary 
to legally witness it are just outside; 
I didn’t want to let this thing slide.” 

He spread the document before her 
and took from his pocket a fountain- 
pen. 

“Right here,” he directed, pointing, 
then started to the door. 

“Don’t call them yet, please,” said 
Anne. 

She sat silent, the pen in her hand, 
her gaze fixed upon the contract. 

But its words were only a blur be- 
fore her. < 

This moment was the consummation 
of her hopes, the goal for which she had 
striven for four long, toilsome, yet in- 
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spiring years. She had reached the safe- 
place at last. Success was assured. All 
that the signing of this paper signified 
came over her with a rush—its meaning 
to her, to Chapman,-to. Mrs. Walsh, 
who had been her benefactress and 
guardian angel throughout her stage 
career. And then her thoughts strayed 
away from all these, back to well nigh 
forgotten scenes. 

She was a little girl again in a ging- 
ham apron. She saw the peaceful fields 
with the sun on them, the sweet coun- 
try air enveloped her—and then arose 
before her the vision of an old man 
clothed in blue jeans, his shoulders bent 
beneath a shabby shirt, his lined face 
framed in white hair. In the distance, 
gentle, pitiful, she heard his voice call- 
ing her, “Anne, Anne!” ; 

The pen dropped from her hand. She 
rose, glancing quickly at the French 
clock on her dressing-table. 

“How forgetful of me!”> she ex- 
claimed. “I should be at the Walshes’ 


this moment: I always take supper with 
them Saturday nights, and Mrs. Walsh 
is inordinately punctual. Chapman, I 


must fly, lest I fall from grace forever- 
more. I’ll see you to-morrow at two.” 

Catching up the orchids, she was gone 
in a swirl of draperies. 

Slightly chagrined, Chapman rolled 
up the document and replaced the pen 
in his pocket. 

“That’s temperament!” he observed. 

When the young actress appeared at 
the stage-door, the crowd of admirers 
who had been awaiting her pressed curi- 
ously forward, but no one addressed 
her. As she walked to the curbstone, 
where stood the Walshes’ limousine, her 
unusual grace of bearing was all that 
distinguished her from any other well 
bred New York girl stepping into her 
motor after the theatre. 

She sank back against the cushions 
with closed eyes, and the machine 
whirled away up the brilliant thorough- 
fare. Then a voice breathed the word 
“Anne!” She realized with a start that 
Weston Walsh was sitting beside her in 
the darkness. 

“West! How you startled me!” she 
reproached him. “I thought Tonio had 
been neglectful in not illuminating, as 
usual. Is this a practical joke?” 
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“No, only an invention born of ne- 
cessity,” he replied seriously. “It’s im- 
possible to find you at home nowadays, 
Anne, your time is so occupied; and 
when you're at our house, mother in- 
variably absorbs you and I never see 
you alone. I was forced to take some 
radical step.” 

“Kidnapped at the Stage Door, or The 
Extinction of a Star,” she extemporized 
mockingly. “Are you satisfied with the 
success of your diabolical plot?” 

“That remains to be seen,” mused 
Weston. 

Suddenly he touched a button and the 
interior of the car was flooded with 
light. 

“T don’t want you to think my meth- 
ods subtle, Anne,” he said. “It’s going 
to be all open and above-board between 
us. 

Then his glance fell to the orchids ly- 
ing on Anne’s lap in purple splendor, 
and he turned to her with an expression 
that made her self-possession waver. 

“My flowers!” he exclaimed. “I’m a 
lucky dog!” 

“Don’t crow, West,” she reproved. 

“How can I heip it, Anne? I’ve loved 
you ever since that summer, four years 
ago, when my mother ‘discovered’ you, 
to use a detestable phrase, and brought 
you to New York with her. But you’ve 


~been so full of ambition and fire and 


perseverance, you wonderful girl, and 
your success has been so extraordinary, 
that I haven’t dared to intrude my own 
dreams into the blaze of glory that sur- 
rounds you. I’ve kept myself in the 
background out .of respect for your 
work, but, by Jove! I'll not do-it any 
longer. I made up my mind to. that the 
instant I heard that Sam Cartwright 
had proposed to you. I wont stand by 
and see that little prune and his money- 
bags walk off with you.” 

“Sam will never do that,” Anne as- 
sured him with a mischievous smile. 

Her composure was distinctly 
studied, however. She was thinking it 
was well she had seen so little of Wes- 
ton; his words had a most disquieting 
effect upon her. 

“Tf he doesn’t, someone else will,” he 
continued. “Oh, Anne, marry me; I 
know I can make you happy! I want to 
take you away from it all, dear. You 
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weren't meant for this sort of thing. It 
cuts me deep to see those Johnnies 
hanging around the stage-door. Don’t 
misunderstand me,” as she straightened 
a trifle haughtily. “You’re obviously 
able to take care of yourself; any fool 
would know it, to see you sweep by the 
rabble like a queen. But you deserve 
something higher than this life.” 

She had been studying him as he 
spoke, noting every external detail of 
the character that underlay his social 
veneer of polish and good breeding: his 
broad forehead, from which the hair 
grew backward with a certain individ- 
uality, his clean-cut chin, his strong but 
kindly mouth. She did not lift her eyes 
to his, lest the gaze they encounter 
sweep away the remnants of her as- 
sumed indifference. But at his last 
words she flashed an indignant glance 
at him. 

“I want nothing higher!” she de- 
clared. “This new attitude of yours to- 
wards my profession hurts me. You've 
always been so generous, so considerate ; 
you seemed to grasp all that my art 
means to me. And now you spoil it all! 
I was happy to-night, too, for Chapman 
has found just the play we’ve been look- 
ing for, and I’m to star in it next sea- 
son.” 

Young Walsh turned away with a 
gesture of despair. 

“It’s all up with me, then?” he asked 
slowly. 

“Unless you acknowledge that my 
work should come first, yes,” she re- 
plied proudly. “I’m fond of you, West, 
and I’m keenly alive to your kindness 
during these four years, and the honor 
you do a country bred girl like me—” 

The machine stopped. Both had for- 
gotten time and place, and it was with 
a mild resentment that they recognized, 
as they peered into the dark, the impos- 
ing outlines and gleaming lights of the 
Walsh residence. 

Weston handed her over to his 
charming mother with his usual ironic 
resignation, but Anne knew that he was 
inwardly wretchea. 

“Dear child! Come up-stairs for a 
few moments before we go out to sup- 
per. It seems eons since I’ve seen you. 
Did you like the new play?” asked Mrs. 
Walsh as they stepped into the elevator. 
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Anne waited until they had reached 
the boudoir and a maid had taken her 
wraps, then told the momentous news. 

“How splendid! Chapman has a 
genius for unearthing histrionic gems. 
Of course you'll go abroad with us next 
summer, Anne? A trip to Austria is 
indispensable if you’re to play the little 
Viennese.” 

“I think not, Lady Dear, much as I 
covet it. I can obtain the atmosphere in 
other ways, and I want a restful sum- 
mer. I shall go down to Millfield—with 
grandfather.” 

“What new whimsy, Anne—” 

“It’s just this. I’ve neglected him 
shamefully and I want to make amends. 
You don’t know, Lady Dear, how his 
sweet, wrinkled old face has haunted me 
lately. It’s almost uncanny. I see it with 
every burst of applause, with every line 
I speak.” 

“Why, Anne, dear,” Mrs. Walsh’s 
tone was troubled, “I believe you’re be- 
ginning to feel the strain of this trium- 
phant season and need a rest. There’s 
no earthly reason why that nice old Mr. 
Pond should haunt you, and he prob- 
ably wouldn’t, unless you ate too much 
lobster.” 

“It’s not that,” Anne replied, smiling. 
“T don’t like lobster, and when I want to . 
be particularly giddy I read ‘Alice in 
Wonderland.’ Work is healthful, and 
you know how little else I do. But I’ve 
failed in my duty to the only relative I 
possess, and my conscience pricks.” 

“And why should it, pray? I’m sure 
you actually denied yourself, the first 
two years, to send him money that he 
couldn’t possibly spend.” 

“True, I did that; but do you realize 
that I haven’t seen him for over a year? 
I’ve given all of myself to the stage and 
not a bit to him, and my money is a 
meager return for all he’s done for me. 
Why, Lady Dear, it’s just the whole- 
some, old-fashioned truths he taught me 
that have kept my nose to the grind- 
stone, and made me stick to the régime 
that converted me from a crude non- 
entity into what I am.” 

“Nonsense, Anne! You always were 
distinctive, even when you washed 
dishes in Millfield. I'll never forget the 
first day I saw you in ‘Ingomar’ acting 
under the apple tree, and made Tonio 
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stop the machine.” They both laughed 
reminiscently. “You had a red table- 
cloth for a train, and you were saying 
in a husky tremulo to that sandy Peter- 
son boy, “They tell muh that you wish 
to marry muh!’ It’s that Anne, that’s 
the secret of your fascination—the com- 
bination of your regal air and your in- 
nocent, Maud Muller face. In spite of 
adulation, you’re just an unspoiled 
child.” 

Anne laid her arm across her friend’s 
shoulder, patting the silvery coiffure 
with a slim hand. 

“How can I ever thank you, Lady 
Dear,” she said earnestly, “for seeing 
the possibilities in my ridiculous melo- 
drama, and taking me away from dish- 
water and petty, over-the-fence gossip, 
into all this breadth and beauty ?” 

She looked about the exquisfte apart- 
ment, and then beyond it, into a sea of 
spellbound faces above the blur of the 
footlights. Ah, it was good: the throb 
of the orchestra and the swell of the 
applause! That was where she be- 
longed, out in the midst of vital things: 
where she could sway hundreds by her 
slightest movement: where she could 
stir the public mind from its lethargy 
and make it gaze into the depth of some 
big, naked truth— 

Suddenly, before her eyes arose the 
shadowy figure of an old man. His form 
was bowed; his eyes, beneath a tangle 
of white hair, were fixed reproachfully 
upon her. 

She turned to Mrs. Walsh, her cheeks 
wet with tears. 

“I’m going down to Millfield,” she 
whispered, “on the early morning 
train.” 


Anne was happier than she had been 
in months, that Sunday in Millfield with 
her grandfather, old Cyrus Pond. But 
his increased feebleness was a constant 
chiding for her neglect. 

It had been a shock to her to find him 
ragged and unkempt and the house un- 
cared for; for she had sent him money 
to more than cover his humble needs 
and written instructions regarding its 
use. She almost wore herself out clean- 
ing the little house, cooking his favorite 

-dishes, and darning a bagful of socks 
regardless of Sabbath tradition. 
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It was useless to try to fathom the 
reason for his unnecessary saving, for 
the old man remained obstinately non- 
committal. He had done well enough, 
he said, and if he could see his little 
“gal” sometimes, would be content. 
Anne promised him repentantly that she 
would never stay away so long again; 
she would come down every few weeks 
after this even if her work suffered in 
consequence. And she engaged a wom- 
an to “tidy up” and cook his meals, pay- 
ing her in advance as a safeguard. 

At twilight she went into the bedroom 
to prepare for her return to New York, 
leaving her grandfather in the kitchen. 
When she came back, stunningly attired 
in velvet and sables, he was huddled by 
the stove, his corncob pipe broken on 
the floor beside him. To her alarm, 
Anne found him feverish and wander- 
ing. The joyful excitement of seeing 
her again after that lonely year had 
proved too much for him. He was on 
the verge of.a collapse. 

Anne’s decision was instantly made. 
She lifted him to the bed. Then she 
called the neighbor’s boy and sent him 
off with three telegrams: one summon- 
ing her physician, one to Mrs. Walsh, 
the third to Chapman, merely stating 
that she could not play that week. 

But it was more than a week before 
the old man rallied, even under the ex- 
cellent care he received. 

Ten days after, the physician pro- 
nounced him safe. 


On the fifteenth day, when he was 
up and almost normal, Anne was stand- 
ing before the stove cooking- some 
dainty, when she heard a step and 
turned to see Chapman standing watch- 
ing her. 

“So that’s what you’ve been doing 
these two weeks,” he remarked sarcas- 
tically, “while in the meantime, I lose 
time, money, and prestige without a pro- 
test! Do you think you can skip out 
for a little vacation any time you like, 
merely because the contract isn’t signed 
yet? You’re wrong, my girl. No one 
ever took advantage of Arnold Chap- 
man. I have the contract here, and 
you'll sign it to-day.” 

He had never used that tone to her 
before, 


















































Anne remained silent, but her look 
would have unnerved a man of weaker 
will than he. 

“Oh, that’s mighty fetching — that 
haughty Lady Clare manner!” he went 
on. “But L’ll tell you something that 
will change your tune. Look here, Anne 
Lovell, you’re my girl, do you hear—my 
daughter, my own flesh and blood.” 

Anne’s terrified eyes turned to Cyrus 
Pond, who sat by the stove. 

In his face she read the confirmation 
of Chapman’s words. 

“Tell me!” she implored him. 

“Yes, it’s so, honey,” he assented 
tremulously. “The Lord knows I’ve 
tried to keep it from yer. This man give 
yer to me when yer was a baby. He was 
only a strollin’ player then and his wife 
had jest died. He promised never to 
come back and claim yer ag’in. No one 
in Millfield knew it. I called yer by my 
daughter’s married name, Anne Lovell, 
and everybody thought yer was her 
child, come to live with me because her 
death left yer an orphan.” 

“T didn’t realize my daughter’s worth 
then,” interpolated Chapman. “There’s 
some difference between a_ helpless, 
squalling kid and Anne Lovell, the pub- 
lic idol, eh, my girl? By Christopher, 
between the two of us we'll set the 
Tenderloin afire! ‘Anne Lovell, Arnold 
Chapman’s daughter’-—what an ad!” 

“Did you know me when I first came 
to you with Mrs. Walsh, seeking a 
position?” asked Anne, steadily. 

“Lord, no! Do you think I’d have 
kept quiet four years? Your name was 
new to me, of course, and I didn’t dis- 
cover our relationship’—Anne_ shud- 
dered—“until about a year ago, when 
I went to Mrs. Walsh for some infor- 
mation to put in an article about you. 
She directed me to your supposititional 
grand-dad, Cyrus Pond of Millfield, 
and then I knew. I came down and 
had an interview with him. My first 
impulse, naturally, was to make myself 
known to you, but he begged me not to 
so feelingly, and offered such hand- 
some inducements —the old miser! — 
that I concluded to oblige him.” 

“Grandfather!” cried Anne. “The 
money! This is where it went?” 

As he nodded dumbly she turned 
upon Chapman a look of loathing. 
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“Leave me!” she said in a low voice. 
“T want to think—I must be alone.” 

Old Cyrus shambled into the bed- 
room, followed by Chapman, who 
turned at the door to say: 

“T’ll be right here, Anne, when you’re 
ready to sign the contract.” 

As the door closed behind them, 
Anne dropped half-fainting into a 
chair, from which she was drawn the 
next moment into the strong clasp of 
Weston Walsh’s arms. For an instant 
her head lay against his shoulder. Then 
she freed herself, looking up at him 
with the expression of a stricken deer 
in her eyes. 

“Chapman has been here?” he de- 
manded sternly. 

“He’s in the_next room,” Anne whis- 
pered. 

Seeing that she was trembling, Wes- 
ton made her sit down and drew a chair 
close to hers. 

“Mother telephoned me,” he began 
hurriedly, “that Chapman had been to 
her, greatly incensed at your prolonged 
absence and failure to sign some con- 
tract. He told her some maudlin fiction 
about his being your father, and said 
he was coming down here to bring you 
to terms. Of course I followed the 
moment I heard.” 

“You’re a comfort, West,” she said 
gratefully. 

Then, concealing her dread of its 
effect upon him, she told him every- 
thing. 

When she had finished, he leaned 
forward and took her hands in his. 

“Anne,” he said, “if you imagine this 
may make a difference with me, you 
don’t know me or my love for you. I’m 
no weathercock; you are and always 
will be the same girl to me. Will you 
marry me to-night?” . 

In that moment Anne was sure she 
loved him. 

“Oh, West,” she faltered, deeply 
moved, “how can I? Chapman insists 
upon my obedience—and there’s some- 
thing else, too, that holds me. My 


grandfather—think of all I owe him! 
He cared for me for twenty years like 
father and mother in one; he made me 
good and taught me, simply and ten- 
derly, all he knew of God. Then, when 
he-was old and needed me most, he will- 
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ingly gave me up because I longed to 
be an actress. He used the money I 
sent him to live on, to bribe Chapman 
into silence. When I knew, I promised 
myself that I would stay with him as 
long as he lives.” 

“If you have signed no contract with 
Chapman, his threats are mere bluff,” 
Walsh said. “He has no legal authority 
over you. As for the old gentléman, of 
course he shall be well provided for. 
He can even live with us, if you like, 
and he shall have more tobacco than he 
could smoke in twenty lifetimes.” 

Anne detected the amused condescen- 
sion in his tone. A sob escaped her. 

Why could he not understand? 

Chapman and old Cyrus entered. 

There was a moment’s pregnant 
silence. Then the stage-manager ad- 


vanced toward Walsh. 

“Perhaps your mother will be more 
ready to believe me next time,” he re- 
marked with insolent significance. 

The young New Yorker flushed 
darkly. 

“There will be no next time,” he 


answered. “The honor of an interview 
with my mother will not be granted 
you again.” 

“In that case,” flaunted Chapman, 
“the honor of an interview with my 
daughter will not be granted you again.” 

“We shall see,” said Weston Walsh. 

He was pale now, but he spoke as 
one having authority. ! 

“You know, as well as I, that this is 
not the age of parental coercion. I have 
- asked Miss Lovell to be my wife. She 
is of age, and legally entitled to the 
rights of the individual, the exercise of 
her own reason and conscience. I sug- 
gest that we acknowledge her right to 
the decision of this matter, each pledg- 
ing himself to respect and abide by her 
choice. What do you say, gentlemen?” 
_ Old Cyrus assented with gentle dig- 
nity. He was too weary to say more. 

‘Chapman lauglied. 

“Selah!” he ejaculated. “We'll go 
through that formality, if you like, but 
things are pretty well settled right now. 
If my daughter has the sense I credit 
her with, she’ll not renounce her cork- 
ing chances of becoming the great 
American actress for anything under 
the canopy.” 
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He was manifestly sure of Anne. 

Walsh bowed coldly, with ill-con- 
cealed disgust. © 

He turned to Anne, his glance soft- 
ening. His voice, when he spoke, was 
gently impersonal. Plainly, honor 
forced him to make it so. 

“Miss Lovell, your course is in your 
own hands. I believe we all desire your 
happiness. Be generous to yourself.” 

“"Sup to you, Anne,” chuckled the 
manager. 

The old man only stared at her wist- 
fully. 

The slight girl facing them marveled 
at the whimsical fate which had woven 
the threads of her destiny and those of 
these three men into such a tangle. 
Each had his peculiar claim upon her: 
Chapman by reason of the inexorable 
bond of kin; old Cyrus Pond by the 
spiritual law of a deeper, selfless father- 
hood; Weston Walsh because of his 
honest love, the call of youth to youth, 
the eternal fitness of things. 

Her eyes sought Chapman. At the 
assurance of his return gaze her spirit 
revolted. Expensive tailoring and im- 
maculate grooming could not conceal 
the innate coarseness of the man. As 
her manager she had tolerated him; as 
her father—she shrank aghast at the 
thought. Her father was the old man 
at whose knee she had learned to pray. 
Her art itself seemed degraded, em- 
bodied as it was in Chapman. She 
could never reconcile herself to him, 
and a theatrical career apart from ‘his 
influence was impossible now. But the 
realization of this—the remembrance of 
Mack’s wonderful play, of her dazzling 
outlook — aroused only a faint regret. 
The glitter of Broadway repelled her. 
The taste of the fleshpots had turned 
bitter in her mouth. 

Then she looked away from Chap- 
man into Weston’s steady eyes. She 
imagined herself his wife, freed from 
the tension of ambition and surrounded 
by the atmosphere of material perfec- 
tion which fitted her so well. Hope 
woke within her. Could she not be 
happy, and make the old man happy, 
too? Was there not room in West’s 
heart for them both? Then in her 
startled consciousness arose a picture 
of old Cyrus Pond, discomfited, incon- 
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gruous, in the midst of luxury. She 
fancied him in the Walshes’ private 
car bound for Florida, and beside him 
Weston—courtly, attentive, but a crea- 
ture from another world—brooking this 
unwelcome intruder into his life only 
because she wished him to. And sud- 
denly she knew that allegiance to either 
of them meant absolute renunciation of 
all that the other stood for. They were 
as irreconcilable as the two poles. 

Just then old Cyrus broke into a 
quavering sob. -His white head fell for- 
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ward on his chest, his shoulders heaved. 
During his illness, the manhood that 
had fought so nobly with old age had 
deserted him. He was just a child—a 
child in sore need of care. 

Anne ran to him, and putting her 
arms about him lifted his head to her 
shoulder. “Grandfather,” she mur- 
mured, “I'll never leave you again.” 

Then she faced the others. Her eyes 
were shining happily through tears. 
She wore the Madonna look. 

“T choose this,” she said. 


The Psychic in the Drama 


By WILLIAM THORNTON 





The theatre has ever been the mirror of the times and the new ideas of 
the present day are being reflected with singular accuracy from behind 
the footlights. At the moment the world is interested in the psychic 
and the current drama is manifesting this interest in great degree. 











HERE’S no such thing as the 
T ‘psychological moment,” de- 
clared a big-brained newspaper- 
—aa man, with startling emphasis; 
“the expression doesn’t mean anything.” 
Then those who had been listening 
began to analyze and discuss, and as 
William Winter once said of discus- 
sions, “They seldom amount to any- 
thing.” Every one had his ideas, but it 
was useless to try to convince the man 
who had made the assertion, that he 
was wrong. No one seemed to have the 
right vocabulary for proving that the 
expression was consistent, and yet every 
one else believed in it. 

Who, for instance, can have seen 
“The Witching Hour” and not believe 
in the “psychological moment ?”—that 
moment of intensely dramatic suspense. 
when the gambler is sending out 
thought-waves to the brain of the juror 
whom he wishes to influence? During 
that short period the audience holds its 








breath—it feels that the pulsations from 
the brain of the actor are going out to 
the juror whose vote may save the life 
of a boy morally innocent of the crime 
of murder—with aim as direct and reg- 
ular as the electrical waves of a tele- 
graph-wire, when put in motion by the 
operator who clicks the instrument with 
a visible motion. There is little differ- 
ence in the two—one is physical, the 
other is metaphysical, that is all. 


Popularity of the Psychic 


THE great wave of interest in the 
study of the psychic that is sweeping 
over the country has, very naturally, 
found its way into the playwright’s 
work. 

The popular playwright of to-day 
spends little time dusting off the books 
of ancient history. He holds his little 
hand-glass up to the happenings of the 
hour. For this is an age when people 
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are interested in making the most of the 
present. As someone has said, “We 
leave our origin to the evolutionists and 
our future to the ecclesiastics, and in 
the meantime, we’re Here!” Even in 
the study of the psychic, we are inter- 
ested, not so much in what influence it 
will have on us in remote reincarna- 
tions, thousands of years hence, as we 
are in what use we can make of it in the 
practical life of to-day. 

The playwrights have caught the pop- 
ular idea and are playing it up, and in 
such things as “The Witching Hour” 
are showing how this psychic power can 
be utilized to advantage in practical, 
everyday life. 

Another clever example along this 
line is “The Invader,” by R. H. 
Davis and Walter Hackett, now being 
played by many stock-companies. In 
this play, which holds up with rather 
anxious interest from the beginning to 
the end, a young Western mine-owner, 
with origin as unknown as that of a 
mountain flower, invades Wall Street 
and New York society, carrying off all 
the prizes for which he set out, by sheer 
force of mental strength. 

The woman on whom he has set his 
heart, shrinks from him in terror, for 
in her subconscious memory she sees the 
face of this man who once stole her 
from her father’s camp and carried her 
away by force. The girl, of course, is 
high bred, refined, and educated, while 
the Invader, though of splendid rugged 
strength of character, is a stranger to 
the refinements that come from contact 
with polite society. 

During the progress of the play there 
is a battle in Wall Street, in which the 
Invader wins not only millions, but the 
girl, whom he literally carries off in the 
manner of the dream. This subcon- 
scious memory-picture of the girl is 
used all through the play with interest- 
ing psychological effect. 


A Psychic Comedy 


ANOTHER success that has made 
clever and entertaining use of the psy- 
chic is “The Road to Yesterday.” The 
whole fabric of the play is made out of 
the theory of reincarnation, a much 
complimented bit of originality on the 
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part of the authors who were clever 
enough to catch the drift of a popular 
study and put it into concrete form. 

In “Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots” there 
was a touch of the near-psychic in the 
reforming of an immoral mind by 
means of osteopathy. Clyde Fitch made 
use of crystal-gazing in his play “Her 
Sister,” which he wrote for Ethel Bar- 
rymore, and in “The Round-up” there 
is a psychological moment when Echo 
Allen has one of those experiences that 
happen so often now-a-days as not to 
occasion questionable comment — that 
of seeing, in a dream, events that after- 
ward come true. 

The world of thought moves in cycles, 
and the presence of the psychic in the 
drama is anything but new. Nobody yet 
in the writing-line has ever been able to 
get up early enough to get ahead of 
Shakespeare, who made use of the met- 
aphysical in many of his plays. The 
most dramatic effects in Hamlet are the 
psychological moments in which the 
young Dane sees the ghost of his father. 
His moods and conclusions, the whole 
drift of his thoughts—all are influenced 
more by the supernatural visions than 
by facts and events merely physical. 


Shakespeare’s Interest 


IN “Macbeth,” a phase of the weird- 
est interest is the manner in which the 
spirit of the warrior was swayed by the 
influence of the three witches, while the 
fearful sleep-walking scene of Lady 
Macbeth is entirely a matter of psychol- 


ogy. 

The most delightful caprices of “The 
Tempest” and “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” are spun from the looms of the 
mystic and supernatural; while in 
“Richard III” and “Julius Cesar,” the 
premonition of death, a psychic flight, 
falls like a shadow from the nether 
world over the tragic end. 

A good deal of valuable time has been 
wasted in trying to cheat Shakespeare 
out of his originality, but if an effort 
were made to locate his idea of intro- 
ducing the psychic element there would 
be many a safe guess in the comedies of 
Sophocles, Euripides, A’schylus, Plau- 
tus, Aristophanes, and Terrence. From 
the beginning, dramatic writers have 
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drawn on the spiritual world. Devils 
and angels with their clashing influences 
have been an almost endless source for 
theatrical impressiveness; in the old 
miracle plays especially, these creatures 
of the supernatural were commonly. em- 
ployed. The atmosphere of the ancients 
was filled with belief in spirits good and 
bad, and their influence on the affairs of 
everyday life was a matter of common 
acceptance. It is little wonder then that 
the writings of those times, particularly 
of the dramatic form, were filled with 
mystic creatures and influences of an- 
other world. 


Faust 


SINCE Shakespeare, no writer has 
made such powerful use of the psychic 
as did Goethe in “Faust.” The fearful 
and the uncanny. attract with unaccount- 
able mesmeric interest, and Mephis- 
topheles, with his insidious ways and 
glittering sophistry, is the arch-villain 
before whom the bloodiest of fiends 
bow to the dust. The very stupendous- 
ness of his evil influence affords the 
most dramatic of material for the play- 
wright, for in the end, his defeat is ter- 
rible, in proportion to the depth to 
which he falls. No villain ever fell 


_ farther. For the same reason, the es- 


cape of Faust and Marguerite from the 
machinations of a brain so empowered 
with the strength of evil is the more 
thrilling. No theme is so universally en- 
thralling as that which portrays the sav- 
ing of the soul from perdition. It is a 
masterpiece in mental speculation that 
will interest the human race as long as 
it has breath and understanding. The 
popularity of Faust will last as long as 
there is an audience left on earth and 
actors enough to fill the cast. 

Faust gave Henry Irving the oppor- 
tunity for one of his greatest triumphs, 
while Lewis. Morrison made an artistic 
success and incidentally a fortune out of 
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it. This year Mr. Beerbohra Tree will 
make a gorgeous presentation of the 
Goethe play in his London theatre, 
which, it is predicted, will overshadow 
anything that has yet been shown. 
Apropos of plays that depend for 
their dramatic effect on the machina- 
tions of the mind, it will be a long time 
before audiences who saw Henry Irving 
will forget his psychic agony in “The 
Bells.” Long after he had murdered 
the peddler, though on the brink of 
freedom from suspicion of guilt, the 
door of his conscience would not close, 
and through the crevice he beheld again 
and again the horrors of the murder- 
scene, while the muffled noise of the 
sleigh-bells turned sleep into ghastly 
dreams that finally destroyed his mind. 


Other Psychic Plays 


ANOTHER play of a psychic nature 
in which Henry Irving scored success 
was “The Corsican Brothers.” In this 
Dumas made the mental sympathy be- 
tween the two men of so delicate a na- 
ture that when one suffered the other 
suffered also, even though, at the time, 
the brothers were separated by hun- 
dreds of miles. Robert Mantell also has 
given wonderful renderings of the sym- 
pathetic twins. 

A fascinating flight of imagination 
along this line was W. S. Gilbert’s 
“Pygmalion and Galatea,” in which he 
invested the beautiful statue with life. 
“The Wicked World” and “The Palace 
of Truth” also reached into the realm 
of the supernatural, while in “Broken 
Hearts” a veil was the mystic wand, the 
possession of which made the wearer 
invisible. 

Of course everything serious on the 
stage must some time or other be victim- 
ized by farce. One of the most amusing 
efforts of this kind still entertaining the 
public is the reincarnation burlesque, 
“My Friend from India.” 















The Happy Ending 


By BURNS MANTLE 





We all clamor for happy endings to the plays that are set before us 
and yet how often do plays really end—happily or otherwise? 
author of this article, himself a dramatic critic, seeks to follow the for- 
tunes of some recent stage characters after the final curtain has fallen. 


The 











ADORE happy endings,” she 
] announced, positively, the mo- 
ment the conversation turned 
to the theatre—as it usually did 
turn at 10 o'clock of the evenings on 
“which he called—‘‘and I hate—simply 
hate—plays that end unpleasantly.” 

“But you are so beautifully incon- 
sistent,” he observed, selecting a bonbon 
from the box he had brought her, and 
which she had graciously, though 
doubtless with some reluctance, left 
standing on the table between them. 
“You are so beautifully inconsistent. 
You hate happy endings, and yet you 
adore—simply adore plays that are nat- 
ural, plays that convince you of their 
reality. Yes, you do. I’ve heard you 
say so.” 

“T like plays that are real—and hap- 
py,’ she ventured, by way of compro- 
mise. “And certainly there is as much 
happiness as there is misery in the 
world. Anyway, I dislike being made 
miserable in a theatre. What’s the use?” 

“Misery and happiness are relative 
states,” he suggested. “According to 
the best traditions and most of the 
women’s magazines, a woman is never 
liappier than when she is having a good 
ery. Now, if—” 

“But that’s absurd,” 











she_ replied, 


quickly and sibilantly. “No woman in 
tears is ever happy. She never cries 
without a reason for crying, and when 
she cries it is a sure sign that she is un- 
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happy. Every woman, I’ll admit, is tem- 
peramentally an extremist. When she is 
happy she is very, very happy, and when 
she is miserable—well, then there is no 
contrast black enough to picture her 
misery.” 

“But they say a woman is a natural 
actress.” 

“And like most of the other things 
‘they say,’ that is a libelous exaggera- 
tion. She is the simplest of creatures— 
when she is understood.” 

“A mere child.” 

“Emotionally, yes. Besides, to return 
to the theatre, how can any woman be 
happy when she realizes—as she is 
bound to do the moment she begins to 
sniffle—that her nose is getting redder 
and bigger every minute, and that her 
eyes are beginning to pop out of her 
head like balls of red fire from a Roman 
candle?” 

“Yes, but think of how correspond- 
ingly happy she is the next minute, 
when the sweet actor or the gentle, sym- 
pathetic playwright turns her tears to 
smiles.” 

“That’s exactly why we adore happy 
endings—because they give us a chance 
to recover, and—” 

“And to powder?” 

“Silly!” 

“But, if women stopped to think— 
and, mind you I do not consider such a 
thing incredible, because a great many 
do think, or think they think, which 




















serves the same purpose—if they only 
stopped to think, don’t you see they 
would soon realize that all this talk 
about happy endings is rot, pure fic- 
tional rot. There isn’t any such thing, 
really.” 

“What is the matter with you to- 
night ?” 

“Nothing. I’m a bit argumentative, 
that’s all. When a fellow’s studying 
law, you know—” 

“Tt makes him stupid ?” 

“It is presumed to develop his men- 
tality, to excite his faculty for deduc- 
tion.” 

“And there was never anything more 
weird than a mere man’s deductive fac- 
ulty, once he struck it. If there were no 
happy endings, there would be very few 
successful plays, that much is certain.” 

“But did you ever try to carry the ar- 
gument of the play to its logical con- 
clusion ?” 

“Why, of course. They are married 
and live happy ever after.” 

“You mean they are married and 
MAY live happy ever after. But do 
they ?” 

“Being ideally suited to each other 
they couldn’t help it.” 

“Do you know anything of divorce 
statistics ?” 

“Oh, pshaw!” 

“Do you ever glance over the morn- 
ing paper without reading that for seven 
years before she threw the flatiron at 
him they had been ideally happy, or un- 
til he came home and set fire to the 
baby’s crib a more devoted couple was 
not known in the neighborhood ?” 

“Oh, pshaw!” 

“And that incompatibility-of-temper 
thing. Can you imagine some of these 
dark haired ingenues married to the 
fluffy blonde leading men they cuddle 
up to for a happy ending?” 

“Oh, pshaw! You're so silly. If you 
had any imagination at all, if you 
weren’t trying to be an amateur cynic, 
you would easily see that no beautiful 
actress could ever be anything but 
ideally happy with a beautiful actor.” 

“In the play, yes. But what logically 
would happen after the play is over, if 
it were really as ‘natural’ and ‘true to 
life’ as you declare?” 

“If you insist in dealing in abstrac- 
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tions—the thing that happens is what- 
ever you want to happen, of course.” 

“Well, now, let’s go farther. Take 
‘The Devil,’ for instance. Do you think 
for a moment that the young people 
Satan brought together in that play— 
he being the fiancé of another woman 
and she the wife of another man—do 
you honestly think they were happy ever 
after?” 

“Tm a lady, and I refuse to think 
much about ‘The Devil.’ But you must 
remember that even in that play they 
were lovers six years before and had 
been cruelly separated.” 

“Cruelly, nothing. Because she 
wanted to marry a man with money and 
had no use for a struggling artist.” 

“But they were young, and six years 
later, when Fate threw them together, 
they realized the mistake they had made 
and—and rectified it.” 

“Nothing at all like it.” 

“Oh. Well, then, Mr. Wiseman, what 
did happen?” 

“One of two things. Either the hus- 
band discovered his wife’s unfaithful- 
ness and shot the artist’s head off, being 
later exonerated by a sympathetic jury, 
or he permitted the divorce and allowed 
the artist and his lady friend to pay 
their own debt to the devil.” 

“Why, you horrid—” 

“In the latter case the artist continued 
to pick his models with his old-time dis- 
crimination, and one day he selected a 
certain petite blonde of whom the town 
and his wife had heard. That day she 
(the wife) indulged in a domestic ram- 
page that put their arts and crafts 
apartment out of business and pulled 
three or four extra tufts of hair out of 
the soft head of her ex-beloved. Can’t 
you picture the rest? Can’t you see them 
making straight for the gates of 
Tophet ?” 

“Why, I wouldn’t have your imagina- 
tion — not for worlds. Anyway, why 
take ‘The Devil’ as an example? It was 
a freak play, at best. Why not take a 
sweet, dainty little thing like Maude 
‘Adams’ play ?” 

“Which one?” 

“What Every Woman Knows.’” 

“All right, take that. Maggie Wylie, 
after strenuously and pathetically ham- 
mering at the calloused heart and 
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clouded mind of John Shand for six 
years, finally gets him to see a joke— 
that woman was not made from the rib 
of man but from his funny bone. Do 
you imagine that one joke served as a 
seed and started a humor-plant flower- 
ing in the barren Shand soil? Can’t you 
see poor little Maggie spending all the 
rest of her days explaining jokes to that 
lumbering husband of hers, until she 
finally is forced to give up in despair? 
One day he came home and found her 
in a state of collapse with a London 
Times clutched in her hand. An edito- 
rial statement she had been reading ex- 
plained that owing to John Shand’s 
failure to make good in a crisis, and be- 
cause of his blundering when forced to 
speak extemporaneously, he had been 
read out of the party, and added, by 
way of illumination, that Shand’s 
downfall was particularly unfortunate 
at that time, as Mrs. Shand was up- 
country awaiting an interesting event 
expectantly, and suggesting that she 
could not hope to divide her time be- 
tween her husband’s career and his 
children.” 

“You're positively wicked. I don’t 
like you. My Maggie Wylie made her 
husband prime minister of England, and 
came to lord it over all the great society 
ladies in the kingdom. That is what 
superior wives always do.” 

“In books and on the stage, yes. But 
not in real life. The contrasts are too 
great. Take that sweet young school- 
teacher in ‘The Virginian,’ for instance 
—you remember her ?” 

“T remember Mr. Farnum, but I 
don’t seem to place her—oh, yes. Mol- 
lie Wood.” 

“Yes, Mollie, the pretty school- 
ma’am. Can you see them living happy 
ever after their play ending?” 

“Of course. Why not?” 

“Where did they live? On a Mon- 
tana ranch or down South, or in the 
hustling East? Can you picture a de- 
- mure schoolteacher like Mollie cooking 
meals for a dozen cowboys in a Mon- 
tana shack with two or three small Vir- 
ginians clinging to her skirts ?” 

“Perhaps they went back to New 
York, or to her home, and—” 

“If they did they had to live with her 
people, and if she had had a self-sup- 
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porting family she never would have 
become a Montana schoolteacher in the 
first place. Also try to picture the Vir- 
ginian making a living at work in New 
York! He couldn’t move fast enough 
to get across Broadway to his job.” 

“Really, you are in a beastly mood 
to-night. What’s the matter with you, 
anyway ?” 

“Perhaps it’s advancing age. I’m 
four years older than you are and four 
years are four years after you turn 
thirty.” 

“Sir! I’m not thirty. And even if I 
were, I wouldn’t be a cynic.” 

“You wouldn’t be anything reason- 
able, my dear. You’re a woman. But 
tell me, if you can, a play that not alone 
ends happily, but promises. happiness 
for a longer period than a possible 
fourth act.” 

“T have told you. They all do, except 
the tragedies, which I abominate, and 
the Ibsen things that only the Wom- 
an’s Club understands.” 

“*The World and His Wife,’ for in- 
stance?” 

“I suppose you have some crazy no- 

_ tion about that, too.” 

“Sane, not crazy, my dear—extremely 
sane. The lovers jumped in the lake.” 

“Stupid!” 

“What else could they do? There 
was a nice, comfy conclusion for you. 
Young man and young woman, old 
enough to know their way about, mak- 
ing innocent eyes at each other, cause 
talk. Husband, a well meaning old fos- 
sil, hears talk, becomes suspicious, fights 
duel with insolent stranger who twits 
him, is wounded to the death, curses in- 
nocent youth, and croaks. Gossip con- 
tinuing, young innocents are driven into 
each other’s.arms as their only protec- 
tion from the slings of a scurrilous 
world. Pleasant, isn’t it?” 

“Depends entirely upon the way you 
look at it. Why shouldn’t they be hap- 
py? They were lovers in the end. They 
had come to know each other, and to’ 
understand... Naturally they flew into 
each other’s arms. Can’t you ever re- 
alize, you men, that there are many 
peculiar, many subtle forces at work in 
the world of romance, and that they in- 
variably bring the right man to the feet 
of the right woman ?” 














“I refuse to consider the tricks of the 
dramatist and the simple minds of the 
audiences either peculiar or subtle 
forces.” 

“Now you’re becoming impossible. 
You know well, in your right mind, that 
when Mr. Faversham and Miss Opp—” 

“Who ae 

“T mean when Ernesto and Theodora 
realized that, through no fault of their 
own, the curse of gossip had thrown 
them together, that despite their right- 
eous and honorable lives they had 
been condemned to suffer social os- 
tracism, they married. And every year 
they were married their love for each 
other grew, until finally they came to 
look upon ‘the scandal that brought 


them together as the work of an all- 


wise Providence, whose mysterious 
ways no man fathometh.” 

“You quote readily, but not alto- 
gether correctly. And your conclusion 
is poetic, but untrue. All women are 
simple poets.” 

“All women have something that is 
called soul. They likewise are gifted in 
the matter of common-sense.” 

“But fancy is never fact. What re- 
ally happened to Ernesto and Theodora 
T shall tell you: They were married in 
haste, this indignant young couple, and 
straightway began to repent at leisure. 
He was neither as kind nor as consid- 
erate as the older and more gentle Don 
Whatshisname, her first husband, and 
“he began kicking about the breakfasts 
early in the game. Awaking with an 
accumulated grouch one morning he de- 
manded to know why it was he never 
could have his eggs boiled as he ordered 
them. She replied that if he really 
wished to know he had better ask the 
cook. They did not speak the rest of 
-that day. Soon he began finding fault 
with her hats. One day he asked her 
how it happened that Donna Sevillo 
always looked so neat and natty in 
gowns that, Don Seville had told him, 
cost not more than half what she paid. 
She suggested they separate. He was 
barred from politics, so the following 
spring he started traveling for a cigar- 
house, and she went to visit in Paris. 
They never lived together after that, 
because by this time, grieving as she 
had for her husband, she could not see 
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Ernesto without thinking of him as the 
murderer of the good Dom Whoeverhe- 
was, whose very worst fault was his 
passion, his idolatrous love for and 
jealousy of her.” 

“What you should do is to write 
plays yourself.” 

“They would all be real—and conse- 
quently rotten.” 

“Well, let’s change the subject. 
Didn’t I see you at Sherry’s the other—” 

“You capitulate, then?” 

“What?” 

“You give in; acknowledge that I’m 
right; admit that the happy ending is 
all a matter of a twisted imagination, a 
superficial sop to the sentimentalist ?” 

“T certainly do not.” : 

“Then why change the subject?” 

“Because it appears to be affecting 
your mind. You are so foolish about it.” 

“But I’m not. I want to be convinced 
that I’m wrong.” 

“Then try being possible and plaus- 
ible and sane. Take all the plays that 
end beautifully and dwell upon their 
stories for awhile. Paint pretty pic- 
tures, if you must paint at all. They are 
all imaginary, anyway. Consider that 
dear ‘Man from Home,’ or ‘The Squaw 
Man,’ or ‘The Lion and the Mouse,’ or 
‘The Morals of Marcus,’ or ‘Polly of 
the Circus,’ or—” % 

“But you can’t consider them. They 
dominate you—if you stop to think 
about them. Do you believe the young 
woman in “The Man from Home’ came 
back from Italy to Kokomo with that 
legal luminary of an obscure spot in the 
middle west and played ‘Genevieve’ on 
the piano every evening for him? Can 
you picture anyone listening to ‘Gene- 
vieve’ every evening for a month or a 
year—in Kokomo? Can you picture her 
in Kokomo at all—reading, for instance, 
a paper on ‘Foreign Travel’ before the 
Kokomo Literary and Bridge Whist 
club?” 

“Certainly—and for a stupid man’s 
reason, if you must have it. She wanted 
him to go to congress and she got the 
men’s votes by working the women.” 

“You can bet she did something to 
get out of Kokomo.” 

“Remember she had nearly a million 
in her own right—she could do all sorts 
of things to make him happy.” 
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“But he wasn’t that kind of a girl— 
I mean he wasn’t a man who could be 
happy spending his wife’s money. No, 
I think they went to Chicago, she still 
having the society fever, and there he 
tried to work up a metropolitan law- 
practice on a Kokomo talent. This so 
disheartened him that he seemed to lose 
his grip. He was still a young man, but 
one day as he sat by the window of their 
Lake Shore Drive apartment and she 
was giving the 3,oooth performance of 
‘Genevieve’ on the piano, a barrel-organ 
stopped out in front and began grinding 
out the same tune. It had been done 
over by De Koven or Cohan or Richard 
Strauss and the shock was too much 
for him. His heart failed rapidly after 
that, and—” 

“You might be funny if you weren’t 
so foolish.” 

“And that ‘Squaw Man’ finale— 
there’s a sweet-dream picture for you. 
On the right the united lovers; on the 
left a pathetic Indian mother dead by 
her own hand because the male lover 
has told her he is going to take their 
child over heap trail heap long way to 
England to be educated and will never 
bring him back. In her hand are her 
baby’s moccasins.” 

“But it was to be.” 

“Certainly—it had to be, else hand- 
some William must be parted from 
statuesque Julie and you and the other 
girls would be unhappy. But Mo you 
suppose it all went well with them after 
that?” 

“Tt was unfortunate that the Indian 
girl had to die, but after that what was 
to prevent the lovers her presence had 
kept apart from being happy?” 

“Nothing, except their conscience and 
the half-breed child. What do you sup- 
pose they thought of him—those class- 
bound Englishmen?” 


At lunch one day at the Lambs Club, 
New York, a number of actors, as a 
more or less pleasant diversion, were 
discussing epitaphs. The late Maurice 
Barrymore was heard to ask in a ban- 
tering tone what his would be like. 


Wilton Lackaye penciled the following among the valuable relics of the club. 
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Lambs Club Dessert 









“Why suppose anything?” 

“Why believe everything ?” 

“Because it is pleasanter and quite as 
convincing. You haven’t proved a 
thing, excepting that studying law is 
taking all the spirit and romance of life 
away from you.” 

“Haven’t I proved that I have the 
deductive faculty, that concrete evi- 
dence is inestimably of greater value 
than the ill-considered abstractions of 
the thoughtless ?” 

“Whatever that is.” 

“No, no, you are wrong, my dear. 
You should not be so willing to accept, 
to take things for granted. Solid foun- 
dations, that is what we must have. 
Now, again, for instance—” 

“Sh-h-h—listen! Didn’t you hear 
something ?” 

“T believe I did. Sounds like some- 
one winding an alarm-clock.” 

“T thought so. It’s father. You were 
saying?” 

“Heavens, I had no idea it was get- 
ting so late. I must be moving. By the 
way, can you go to the matinee on 
Wednesday ?” 

“T’m afraid I have a previous en- 
gagement.” 

“Oh. Then, say Friday night?” 

“I’m going with Mr. Jones on Friday 
night.” 

“Oh. Doing anything Saturday af- 
ternoon ?” 

“We—that is Mr. Jones has asked me 
to go automobiling Saturday.” 

“Oh. I’m sorry. Well some other 
time. Good-night.” 

“Good-night.” And as she closed the 
door she repeated: ‘“Good-night—and 
good-by. I do hate a near-cynic.” 

So it was that each gained a point. 
It was an unhappy ending for him; a 
happy one for her. 





on the back of a menu card as being 
suitable: 
He talked beneath the moon; 
He slept beneath the sun; 
He lived a life of going-to-do, 
And died with nothing done. 


The card and its message are now 


























Barrie, the Battle, and the Barber 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 





ment Last Month in New York. 


General on the Great White Way, 


The Author and the Two Plays That Furnished Most of the Entertain- 


the Opening of Maxine Elliott’s New Theatre, and of Things in 


Mr. Pollock Writes of These, of 


which he Found Unusually Slow. 











T has been a dull four weeks, 
my masters! During that time 
we have had only eight new 

' plays, and, while the quality 
of our entertainment has been in in- 
verse ratio to its quantity, most of us 
feel a little as if we had been taking 
a rest cure. 

The first fortnight in January brought 
only one Premiére, and that was a fail- 
ure. “The death watch,” which is what 
Charles Frohman calls habitual theatre 
patrons, nearly died of ennui. It was 
pathetic to see homeless men and wom- 
en, in dinner-jackets and opera-cloaks, 
wandering up and down Broadway in 
_search of a place to go. Scores of these 
poor people took refuge in museums— 
a dancer called Princess Rajah had 
created a sensation at Huber’s—dozens 
went to moving-picture shows, and 
there was a bread line before the box- 
office of nearly every music-hall in 
town. A well known dramatic critic 
narrowly escaped being shot by his jani- 
tor, who, catching him in the act of en- 
tering his apartment at 9:30, took him 
for a burglar. 

For part of what we have had, how- 
ever, we have reason to be truly thank- 
ful. The tendency of the month has 
been to serious drama, rather than to 
light farce and musical comedy, and 
there has been little catering to that - 
class of amusement-seekers who feel 
that the theatre is at its best when it 
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most nearly rivals the spectacle of a 
fat man slipping on a banana peel. J. 
M. Barrie’s latest work, “What Every 
Woman Knows,” probably will prove 
to have been the best play of the sea- 
son, while Cleveland Moffett’s “The 
Battle” provided good, solid food for 
thought. Then, too, the Shuberts have 
filled a long-felt want with a new thea- 
tre, the Maxine Elliott, and so, after 
all, the Great White Way hasn’t been 
as blue as it might have been. 


“What Every Woman Knows” 


MR. BARRIE’S comedy, in which 
Maude Adams is acting at the Empire, 
is intended to exemplify how large a 
share women have in the making of 
men. 

“Of course, every woman knows 
that,” says my friend, Biggs, “and they 
take care that every man knows it, too. 
This fellow Barrie probably means well, 
but what’s the use of rubbing it in?” 

Biggs is an exception. Most of us 
have felt our eyes grow moist as we 
have watched Maggie emptying her 
heart at the feet of unconscious John 
Shand. John was a railway-porter when 
he first met Maggie Wylie, whose house 
he had entered burglariously to get at 


““ten yards of books” owned by her 


wealthy but unlettered brothers. Night 
after night ke had come in by the win- 
dow to consult those precious tomes, 
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and, finally, he was caught in the very 
act of feloniously extracting knowledge 
from them. Luckily for him, the Wy- 
lies had faith in his ambition, as well as 
a sister who seemed to be threatened 
with perpetual spinsterhood. David 
Wyle proposed that, if John Shand 
would marry Maggie, he should have 
free access to the books and £300 with 
which to complete his education. John 
haggled a bit, took a big drink of 
whisky, and finally agreed to the condi- 
tion. 

In the second act, Shand was elected 
to Parliament, and Maggie Wylie, pen- 
dulating tremulously between joy and 
fear, offered to release him from his 
contract. “A bargain’s a_ bargain,” 
quoth John, and announced their be- 
trothal to a crowd of cheering constitu- 
ents who had invaded his headquarters. 
So the quaint old maid became Mrs. 
Shand, and started in, very gently and 
unobtrusively, to help her husband to 
success. John didn’t even pretend to 
love her. “I think one would have to 
have a sense of humor to be fond of 
me,” Maggie said, and Shand boasted 
that he had never laughed in his life. 
Most seriously indeed, he tumbled into 
an affair with Lady Sybil Lazenby, 
and, when he confessed the truth to 
Maggie, she could not find it in her 
heart to blame him. 

“What does the way he treats me 
matter?” she told her brothers. “He’s 
just my little boy.” 

However, Maggie made up in wisdom 
what she lacked in the quality charac- 
terized by David Wylie as “that damned 
charm.”” Seemingly quite complaisant, 
she let her husband and Lady Sybil go 
away together, and then, when both 
were bored to extinction, and John had 
made a failure of an important speech 
which he was soon to deliver, Maggie 
arrived on the scene with outstretched 
arms and a cleverly turned copy of the 
oration. John, awake at last to her part 
in his much-talked-of career, marveled 
at the wit that had found its way into 
this manuscript. 

“What every woman knows,” Mag- 
gie explained to him, “is that woman 
wasn’t made from Adam’s rib, but 
from his funny bone.” 

John Shand \aughed, and Magaie, se- 
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cure in his affections now that she had 
roused this “sense of humor,” sat at 
his feet, brimming over with happiness 
and tears, as the curtain fell. 

“A good wine needs no bush,” and 
a work as whimsical, as sweet and ten- 
der as “What Every Woman Knows,” 
calls for very little criticism. It may be 
said truly that this comedy is built along 
lines more familiar than those of “Peter 
Pan,” and that it is not as rich in quaint 
touches and unexpected turns as “The 
Little Minister,” but a stone need not 
be a Koh-i-noor to be a fine diamond, 
nor a play an epoch-maker to be thor- 
oughly delightful. For that matter, the 
first act of “What Every Woman 
Knows,” dealing with the arrangement 
between Shand and the Wylies, is quite 
the best of Barrie. It is only what fol- 
lows, and particularly that part of it 
which concerns the affair with Lady 
Sybil, that proves conventional and a 
trifle bare. Who goes to see the piece, 
will not only enjoy four-fifths of it, 
but will come away happier and better 
for the experience. 

Miss Adams, in the role of Maggie, 
exerts the same freshness and appealing 
personality that have made her the most 
popular star in America. She is, if any- 
thing, too charming for the part of a 
maiden supposed to have been left un- 
wooed, but her eerie humor and her 
convincing pathos are unfailingly cap- 
tivating. Richard Bennett, cast for 
Shand, accomplishes a metamorphosis 
unusual on our stage, making John as 
little like a hero and as much like a 
human being as could have been-wished, 
even by Barrie. “What Every Woman 
Knows” undoubtedly will run through 
the season at the Empire. 


“The Barber of New Orleans” 


IT was the late Bronson Howard 
who said, in an interview, that one idea 
was ample material for any play. Per- 
sonally, I shouldn’t care to tempt Fate 
and the critics with a piece built on this 
economical plan, but I hope I shall 
never go to the extreme of prodigality 
reached by Edward Childs Carpenter in 
“The Barber of New Orleans,” which 
William Faversham produced late in 
January at Dalv’s. 




















At a modest estimate, “The Barber of 
New Orleans” contains enough plot to 
have sufficed for two or three ordinary 
dramas, a musical comedy, and a couple 
of vaudeville sketches. Plots and sub- 
plots and little plotlets bob up every- 
where, flashing into view at the most 
unexpected times, and then flashing out 
again, never to be heard of more. There 
are three distinct love stories, each with 
its own set of complications, and they 
are all under the personal supervision of 
the Barber. He’s the busiest barber that 
ever was, this fellow, a combination of 
Beaucaire and De Bergerac, and he does 
every blessed noble and heroic thing that 
ever was thought of by poet, novelist, 
or playwright. When one reflects that 
he does them within twenty-four hours 
it is simply appalling! 

Victor Jallot runs a hair-cutting em- 
porium in New Orleans. He adores the 
ward of an old merchant, Ludwig Froe- 
bel, and she is fond of him, too, in spite 
of her elevated station. (This has the 
sound of a rapid transit note, but isn’t. ) 
Antoinette sends him a boy to adopt, 
and he adopts him; in spite of this she 
grows warm under the collar at the 
glimpse of a newspaper item which 
asserts that he has boasted of their 
friendship. Thus is the course of true 
love interrupted and a curtain provided 
for the first act. 

Luiz Delicado arrives to conduct a 
conspiracy against the government, 
which has just taken over Louisiana. 
Incidentally, he claims an estate which 
has been left in trust to Froebel, bank- 
rupting the merchant and giving Jallot, 
who, mind you, has only just finished 
taking in a ready made family, the 
chance to rush heroically to the rescue. 
And this is not all; the worst is yet to 
come. Delicado also avows that An- 
toinette is a slave belonging to him, and 
Jallot, who ten minutes before has won 
a matter of ten thousand dollars in a 
providential lottery, promptly pur- 
chases her for that sum, without even 
seeing a memorandum to prove the 
claim of this walking delegate of the 
Conspirator’s Union. A very busy man, 
this Jallot, as I have said before, but 
not a business-man—not a bit! 

Well, the conspiracy gets New Or- 
leans quite worked up, and one of the 
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villains, who has been pursuing Victor, 
brings in a mob to tear the stars and 
stripes from the door of the barber 
shop. Jallot makes a nice little speech, 
and the mob goes away, but not until 
its leader has told Antoinette, who is 
concealed in the next room, that she 
is a “yellow girl.” This annoys An- 
toinette considerably, and, when she 
finds that Victor has bought her, she 
feels so completely sold that she leaves 
him forever. In the next act, however, 
the young knight of the shears discovers 
that his lady really is a princess of 
France, who has come to America on 
the same ship with him years before 
and whom he loved even then. So they 
are married, as are also two or three 
other swains, who have been having 
their troubles during the course of the 
performance, but whose affairs are 
brought to a happy termination through 
the amazing industry of the Barber. 

The best acting in the play is done 
by Morton Selton, as a genial old pol- 
troon, and by a new comer, named 
France Bendtsen, who won high praise 
for his portrayal of a quadroon assist- 
ant to Jallot. To Mr. Faversham be- 
longs great credit for his attempt to 
build up a repertoire of worthy plays, 
and for his tasteful and atmospheric 
production, but “The Barber of New 
Orleans,” at this writing, seems a com- 
plete failure. 

Or, at least, a dreadfully close shave! 


“The Vampire” 


AUGUSTUS THOMAS’ success 
with “The Witching Hour” might have 
been expected to set scribbling a lot of 
pseudo-scientists and psychologists, but 


we hardly had reason to dread anything 


so juvenile, so fantasically nonsensical, 
as “The Vampire,” a product of the 
adolescence of Edgar Allan Woolf and 
George Sylvester Viereck, revealed at 
the Hackett Theatre. The theories ex- 
ploited by Mr. Thomas were fairly well 
established, and had the backing of 
learned men, but those utilized—and in- 
vented—by the Messrs. Woolf and 


Viereck show an ignorance of the sim- 
plest laws of metaphysics only equaled 
by their ignorance of life, human na- 
ture, and dramatic construction. 


So 
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much cheap cynicism, copy-book phil- 
osophy and half-baked morbidity we 
haven’t had since Madame Nazimova 
produced “The Comet.” 

The Woolf-Viereck notion is that 
ideas go buzzing through space like 
mosquitoes, and that to steal a poem, 
word for word, one has only to put his 
hand upon the head of the poet. It is 
to be supposed that as long as the poet 
wears a hat he is burglar proof, and 
that even flowing locks would make the 
tobbery more difficult. Paul Hartleigh 
is the mental vacuum-cleaner in “The 
Vampire,” and he operates among as 
ridiculous a lot of geniuses as ever 
adorned a cheap table dhote. After 
removing the brain-dust from the crani- 
ums of a sculptor and a painter, the 
latter being his adopted daughter, 
Allene, he fixes upon a young author, 
named Caryl Fielding. Unluckily for 
the Vampire, Allene loves Caryl, and 
so she watches over him until she catch- 
es Hartleigh in the very act of giving 
one of his thievish scalp massages. 
Then Hartleigh confesses that he 
cracked her mother’s voice, and Caryl, 
awakening, joins Allene in a duet of 
vituperation. After which, they go 
away from there, leaving Hartleigh to 
find new brains to burgle. 

This silly story is told with all the 
banal accessories to weirdness. There 
are bats about which people dream, and 
deep-voiced bells, and perfect cataracts 
of green light. Some of the lines in the 
play absolutely invade the realm of 
burlesque, as when Hartleigh is trying 
to save Allene from his influence by. in- 
ducing her to leave him. He urges that 
scandal may result from their residing 
under the same roof. 

“T don’t fear gossip,” says the cour- 
ageous Allene. “I once lived in Paris.” 

“Ah!” replies Hartleigh, “but folks 
would be sure to talk about me. In my 
youth I was a poet of passion!” 

John E. Kellerd’s performance of the 
name-part is so serious and sincere that, 
if it cannot carry conviction, at least it 
prevents audible levity. A simple, un- 
affected piece of acting, this, which fre- 
quently suggests the method of E. S. 
Willard. John Westley, who will be 
recalled for his remarkable delineation 
of the boy in “The Three of Us,” makes 
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one understand the mental agony of the 
writer who fancies himself going mad. 
Katherine Florence, seen in the rdle of 
Allene, overflows more and more every 
year and she gushes like a cheap foun- 
tain-pen. 


“The Battle” 


“YOU attack us and blackguard us,” 
says John J. Haggleton, the millionaire 
hero of “The Battle,” to a socialist in 
the play, “but you know in your hearts 
you'd do exactly what we do if you had 
the chance. You say we break the law. 
Well, we do, but who doesn’t? Give 
the average American citizen an auto- 
mobile and see him break the speed- 
law. Watch the average American 
woman back from Paris with a lot of 
new dresses. Does she smuggle them 
in? Well, watch her! 

“I tell you the only law anybody re- 
spects is custom. What does the aver- 
age American citizen do when he wants 
a drink in a prohibition state? He 
breaks the law and gets a drink. And 
the average American woman when she 
tells the conductor how old her little 
boy is? She’s a good mother, and all 
that, but she’d let Jimmie ride on a 
half fare ticket until he had whiskers, 
if she could. 

“When itcomes to business, the 
average American citizen does, in a 
small way, exactly what we do in a big 
way. The way to improve things is to 
raise the standard of honesty of the 
American people!” 

This speech will give you a very good 
idea of the play by Cleveland Moffett 
in which Wilton Lackaye has scored a 
success at the Savoy Theatre. The 
speech is witty and thoughtful and con- 
troversial, and the play is all these things 
and many more beside. It takes the 
side of the upper dog—a side rarely 
taken on the stage, because there are so 
many more under dogs that it is hard to 
find a manager who can see profit in the 
enterprise. The doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest naturally has few apostles 
among the unfit, and there aren’t enough 
Carnegies and Rockefellers to crowd 
even the little Savoy for very long. 

Nevertheless, the novelty and the 
common-sense of Mr. Moffett’s view, 












































have won favor, and so “The Battle” 
prosper, despite the fact that sound 
sociology is really its only virtue. The 
love-story told in the piece is childish, 
and its construction is rambling and 
loose. The fact that nearly everybody 
finds the entertainment absorbing proves 
conclusively that Americans do like to 
think in the theatre, and that the great- 
est drama is not necessarily that at 
which audiences laugh the hardest. 

The John J. Haggleton mentioned 
above is a multi-millionaire, whose son 
has been taken away from him in in- 
fancy by a mother who objected to her 
husband’s business methods. Haggle- 
ton finds the young man in a tenement, 
a rabid socialist, and starts out to prove 
to him that the poor have only them- 
selves to blame for their misfortunes. 
Of course, the real interest of the play is 
in showing the manner by which the 
capitalist, starting even with the pau- 
pers about him, once more gets his feet 
on the path to affluence, but the motive 
of winning the love and respect of his 
boy is an ingenious way of accounting 
for the experiment. The romance of 
this lad, Phillip, and a professional. 
nurse, named Margaret Lawrence, who 
refuses to marry him because his father 
has money, is theatrical and unconvinc- 
ing. At the hour of going to press, Tif- 
fany and Redfern had betrayed no fear 
lest the example prove contagious. 

Wilton Lackaye, always an impres- 
sive and authoritative performer, is 
solid and genuine as Haggleton, though 
he plays a little too constantly on the 
vox humana. Gerald Griffin and Charles 
Abbe, as two men of the proletariat, are 
praiseworthy, the remainder of a com- 
petent supporting company including 
E. M. Holland, H. B. Warner, Joseph- 
ine Victor, and Elsie Ferguson. 


“The Chaperon” 


Maxine Elliott’s new and beautiful 
theatre, opened to the public on Decem- 
ber 1, is designedly a home of light 
comedy which shall appeal particularly 
to women. It is possible, therefore, that 
one should not be really critical of the 
offering with which Miss Elliott began 
her season—a giggly, gurgly, girly-girly 
trifle, called “The Chaperon.” 


BARRIE, THE BATTLE, AND THE BARBER 
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The piece is a sort of feminine 
“Brown of Harvard,” in which youth 
and high spirits are supposed to cover 
a multitude of sins. Madge Heminway, 
“jilted” by Jim Ogden, has relieved her 
pique by marrying the Count Van 
Tuyle. The marriage has turned out as 
was to be expected, and divorce is in 
the air when Madge appears at a lodge 
in the Adriondacks and is requested to 
chaperon a houseful of girls. Instead, 
she goes canoeing with Jim, and the 
two are wrecked on Hog island, where 
the entire second act occurs. The Count 
arrives opportunely and announces his 
intention of turning the accident to his 
advantage by using it as the basis of 
a counterclaim. Jim knocks him down, 
and Madge rows away, leaving them 
both marooned. Eventually, the chap- 
eron extricates herself from her diffi- 
culty, and the play closes upon the pros- 
pect of Madge becoming a divorcée and 
a happy bride. 

Miss Elliott is perfectly charming in 
this flimsy farce. If she were not so 
beautiful a woman, she would have 
been accepted years ago as an admirable 
actress, but people have become accus- 
tomed to accounting for Miss Elliott’s 
achievements by citing her loveliness, 
and, consequently, she has never had 
the serious consideration she deserves. 
Her face has been her misfortune. Oza 
Waldrop, who in spite of her name, is 
a young woman and not a cough-medi- 
cine, makes an attractive picture as the 
youngest of the girls chaperoned. The 
whole cast, indeed, is adequate, and the 
production is so staged as to be redolent 
of out-doors. Miss Elliott has every- 
thing necessary to success but a play. 
“The Chaperon” bears the same rela- 
tion to drama that warm water does to 
whisky. 


“Mr. Hamlet of Broadway” 


A LONG TIME ago, when my reg- 
ular business was that of literary “bar- 
ker,” I sent to the newspapers a jocular 
item to the effect that Eddie Foy’s 
greatest ambition was to play Hamlet. 
The announcement provoked a good 
deal of levity, as I had intended it 
should, and created comment that ran 
into valuable columns. It was revived 
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later by one of my successors, and then 
the Shuberts decided to profit by the 
advertising that had been secured for 
the Messrs. Foy and Shakespeare. The 
result is “Mr. Hamlet of Broadway,” 
a musical comedy by Edgar Smith and 
Ben M. Jerome, now current at the 
Casino. 

The title of this piece is justified by 
the story of a circus-clown who is in- 
duced to impersonate a tragedian and 
portray the Dane at an al fresco per- 
formance of “Hamlet.” Mr. Smith gets 
all sorts of complications out of the 
idea, and his work proves to be an un- 
commonly lively and enjoyable enter- 
tainment. The musical numbers are 
tuneful, especially so in the case of 
“Everything Deperids on Money,” sung 
by Mr. Foy; “My Dusky Salome,” ren- 
dered by Maude Raymond; “Under the 
Honeymoon,” which falls to the lot of 
George H. Pratt and Daphne Pollard, 
and “The Hornpipe Rag.” The chorus 
is fetchingly costumed, and has been 
taught a dozen exceptionally pretty 
dances. Altogether, “Mr. Hamlet of 
Broadway” affords a most pleasant way 
of killing an evening, and there is no 
doubt that it will be a long time at the 
Casino. 


Some Short Sixes 


ROMANTIC DRAMA cannot flour- 
ish where there is a sense of humor, and 
“Peggy Machree,” although it was 
stuffed as full of appeal to the national 
sentiment of the Irish as a turkey is 
stuffed full of chestnuts, failed to at- 
tract at the Broadway: This primitive 
play served to reintroduce to America 
a really fine tenor, Joseph O’Mara, 
whose only previous appearance here 
was in Reginald de Koven’s comic 
opera, “The Three Dragoons.” Mr. 
O’Mara sang agreeably enough, but 
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three or four old ballads, well rendered, 
were hardly sufficient excuse for a pro- 
vincial melodrama, crowded with heroes 
and heroines and villains and lines to 
the effect that “It is title enough to be 
an Irishman!” 

Patriotism for revenue only isn’t as 
popular as it used to be in the United 
States. It is true that Booth Tarkington 
and Harry Leon Wilson, in “The Man 
From Home,” have found the “eagle’s 
screams” almost as profitable as Mel- 
ba’s, but George Broadhurst’s red, 
white, and blue comedy, “An Interna- 
tional Marriage,” has just achieved a 
notable failure at Weber’s. We are 
slowly getting over that insularism 
which claims all the virtues, and which 
exploits vulgarism and ignorance as 
proofs of true nobility. Kind hearts 
may be more than coronets, but the 
knowledge that finger-bowls aren’t 
drinking-vessels is not necessarily fatal 
to the best instincts of man. The humor 
of “An International Marriage” sim- 
mered down to one line, in which Digby 
Bell, as the Mayor of Omaha, remarked 
that somebody had “as much chance as 
a dog with tallow legs chasing an as- 
bestos cat through hell!” 

Mr. Broadhurst’s play was succeeded 
at Weber’s by Joe Weber’s own com- 
pany in “The Merry Widow and the 
Devil.” A few lines of burlesque on the 
Molnar piece, added to last year’s trav- 
esty of the Lehar opera, is what this 
offering proved to be. Its best feature 
was the work of Blanche Ring, whose 
unction and personal charm did much 
to make the performance agreeable. 
Miss Ring has a new song, “Yip, I 
Adee, I Aye,” which has a swing equal 
to that of “Bedelia,” and which she sang 
quite as well. Voltaire said that women 
lacked a palate and a sense of humor, 
but then Voltaire never took a chorus- 
girl to supper or heard Blanche Ring. 
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How Actors Invest their Money 








By OTIS HARLAN 












CAN remember the time—and I’m not so old, either—when the 
| actor who could afford to pay his bills was a fit subject for a 

dime-museum. He was almost as rare a specimen as the dodo- 
bird. Now I can count dozens of theatrical people whose 
fortunes will go past the one hundred thousand dollar mark. In fact, 
the actor of to-day who has attained any degree of success, and is without 
credit, is a rarity. Dozens of the professionals have their names listed 
in Dun and Bradstreet, and many of them have the double A mark after 
their names. 

Here are a few, concerning whose financial worth I have some 
knowledge : 

Joe Weber has a good sized bunch laid away for the rainy day. Joe 
is one of the best business-men in the country. He owns several big 
tenement-houses in New York City, which yield him a goodly income. 
He owns other real estate in that city of cities, some of which is unpro- 
i\\] ductive, except as it increases in value, but the most of it nets him an 
YN income. This is in addition to the interest he has in his own plays, nearly 
org every one of which is a money-maker. I suppose Joe is worth several 
hundred thousand dollars. 

May Irwin is a rich woman, and a large portion of her fortune is the 
result of judicious real estate deals. She owns income-producing property 
in New York. She has a beautiful little farm on one of the Thousand 
W?\¥ Islands in the St. Lawrence river, which she considers her home. She 
dh has made a lot of money on the stage, and she has saved a great part of 
%si it by investing it in good real estate. 

David Warfield has saved many thousands of dollars since he began 
to haul in the money under the management of David Belasco. Warfield’s 
earnings from the stage probably have been as large, or larger than those 
of any other actor or actress during the last five years. His taste runs 
to real estate in investments in New York and on the Pacific coast. He 
is as good a business-man as he is an actor. 

James O’Neill has accumulated a fortune in what probably is the most 
ky novel way of any of the stage-people. Years ago O’Neill began to take 
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out ten and twenty year endowment life insurance policies. He would 
add another policy to the list each year. Within the last ten years one 
has matured every year, and he has collected on them at least ten thou- 
sand dollars annually. I am quite sure his investments in this line alone 
have netted him one hundred thousand dollars in ten years. He is also 
a heavy investor in city and suburban real estate. 

Some of the actors have invested their savings in the managerial end 
of the game: like James K. Hackett, Amelia Bingham, William Faver- 
sham, E. H. Sothern, and David Belasco—for Belasco was an actor 
before he became a manager and producer. 
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There is no way of arriving at a correct estimate as to the value of 
such investments. Some seasons a manager will make oodles of money, 
and the next he may lose most of it. But a good manager, with a good 
reputation and a good show can usually figure his “property” is worth 
a hundred thousand dollars. 

There is George Cohan, for instance. George, being author, composer, 
manager, producer, stage-director, and actor, has a grab at the money-bag 
every time he turns around. He has made so much money in recent years 
that he couldn’t put it all back into the business, and he has gone in heavily 
for New York real estate. 

Will T. Hodge is an example of what one good play, and a little busi- 
ness-sense on the part of the actor, will do. Before Hodge got “The Man 
From Home” he was an actor always able to command a good salary, but 
he hadn’t much laid aside. The result of two years in “The Man,” with a 
share in the profits, has enabled him to purchase a fine Indiana farm. 

Maxine Elliot has made so much money and has invested it so well in 
real estate and first class securities, that she is building her own theatre 
now, in New York, and is talking of building another one in Washington. 

Nat Goodwin became tired of waiting for his money to double by in- 
crease in the value of his real estate holdings, and went into gold mining 
in Nevada. I understand he is making money hand over fist these days, 
and is seriously considering never returning to the stage. I wouldn’t 
swear to either of these statements, because one has reference to a gold 
mine and the other must necessarily take into consideration Nat’s bride, 
Edna Goodrich. She wants to make a big success on the stage, and her 
persuasions may have the effect of getting Nat back on the boards. 

Blanche Bates has invested a large portion of the money she has made 
under Belasco’s management in property in California; I believe, too, that 
she owns a home in New York. 

Many of the leading men in the smaller stock-theatres, the family the- 
atres in the larger cities, are the owners of their own shows; sometimes 
they even own the buildings. 
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I have been fortunate in my real estate deals as well as in the show- 
business. In the early nineties I bought some property in New York city 
for $2,000—paying $500 down and giving a mortgage for the balance— 
and five years later I sold it for $29,000. I cannot conceive of a better, 
safer, and more pleasant way to make money than to pick it out of the 
ground like that. With the savings from my salary and the profits on my 
investments, I have gradually become one of the owners of two circuits 
of theatres throughout the South, as well as in the summer amusement 
parks in the same places. They are all making money, and my income 
from these sources is quite ample, even for an actor with extravagant 
tastes. I also own some good real estate in New York city, and a very 
pretty home at Long Branch. 

Frank Daniels has a good pile laid away, invested principally in real 
estate. So have Francis Wilson, John Drew, and Jefferson de Angelis. 
Wilson has a fondness for books, and while I don’t suppose he would 
call it an investment, he has thousands of dollars in them. 

Elsie Janis, who has been earning quite a respectable salary since she 
was eleven years old, and whose weekly stipend in the last three or four 
years has been very large, invests her money in her mother. Elsie is under 
legal age and Mrs. Janis travels with her, both as guardian and mother. 
Mrs. Janis has taken as good care of Elsie’s money as she has of Elsie. 
It is invested in good stocks and bonds, and in real estate in the middle 
West. 

Julia Marlowe’s earnings for a number of years have been large, and 
she, too, has looked to real estate for the investment of the surplus. 

Trixie Friganza has a little home at Bensonhurst, just out of New York, 
that she thinks is the greatest place in the world. She takes more pride in 
the lawn-that-is-to-be than she does in a new stage-gown of the swellest 
make, It looks more home-like and less stage-like. 
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I suppose most actors who have money to invest select New York be- 
cause that is the theatrical “outfitting”? place of the country. Nearly all 
the theatrical business originates there, so far as the actor and his contract 
are concerned. He knows New York better than other cities, and it is 
natural that he should come to think of investments in cities as the most 
satisfactory, and as giving promise of the greatest returns. 

Having selected the location of his investment, he next decides on the 
character of the stuff he is to buy. Some actors still invest in book-makers’ 
tickets on horse races—but not many. This is not a very safe, sane, or 
conservative form of investment. It sometimes returns big profits, but 
the balance at the end of the year is almost certain to be in the red. 

Some actors like the looks of Wall Street, and the talk of Wall Street, 
and go in for stocks and bonds. They usually, however, select the more 


























solid issues in both lines, hoping the stocks will rise and they can sell at 
a profit, and buy some others. If there is no rise they will hold their 
stocks. The bonds are usually favored by those who have quite a batch 
of dollars they want to be earning some interest without giving them any 
trouble. 

These forms of investment, however, are in the minority among the 
theatrical profession. The actor’s life is full of transitory events. He is 
always on the go. His plays are constantly changing. His audiences 
never are the same. The people he works with usually vary from season 
to season and frequently from month to month. Naturally then, when he 
begins his hunt for something in which to tie up his money, he wants 
something that is staple. He knows real estate is. Therefore, he decides 
in favor of real estate. It cannot run away. No one can steal it. It may 
depreciate in value, but if it is located in a growing city there is little 
danger of this. It is far more likely to increase, and the actor always can 
know, that wherever he may be, and no matter how many jumps and 
twists and turns he may make, that old piece of dirt is there, and will stay 
there unless an earthquake happens along and dumps it into the sea or the 
middle of the earth. He can’t figure to beat earthquakes, no matter what 
line of investments he seeks, so he is satisfied to cail real estate perfectly 
safe. 
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When the actor begins to cast about for a place to call “home,” no mat- 
ter how much in love with the “Gay White Way” he may be, no matter 
how fond of his work on the stage-he is, his heart pulls him away from 
the stone walls and paved streets and glass windows of the city. These 
things are daily and nightly doses for him, throughout his entire working- 
year. He can never think of them as being connected with anything but 
work, and the idea of a “home” means rest and quiet and peaceful hap- 
piness. So out of the city he goes, away from the hurry and hustle, the 
worry and bustle, the excitement and the tension of the city life. 

Take Eddie Foy for instance. Eddie earns a big salary, and has for 
years, but he says he is always broke. He has a large and happy family. 
He owns his home, in a suburb, but his ambition is to own a farm with a 
private race-track on it. Not because Eddie is so fond of race-tracks, but 
because he likes to see something else in action besides actors and trolley- 
cars and Pullman porters. 

How does it happen that the actor of to-day has money to invest? 
Because he is more economical than he once was? No. On the contrary, 
he spends far more money on himself than he ever did—because he has 
it to spend. He stays at the best hotels; most of him owns an automobile; 
most of him keeps up his home establishment while he is spending wads 
of money on the road. No, the actor’s living expenses have increased, and 
they are larger, in proportion to his salary, than those of the millionaire. 
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The answer is that the actor gets more money than he used to, and he 
gets it regularly. Ten or fifteen years ago the actor who received a salary 
of $100 a week was about at the very top of the list, and that figure was 
about the summit of a man’s salary-ambition. To-day there are scores, 
hundreds I might say, who get more than that amount, and dozens whose 
weekly stipend ranges from $500 to $1,500. This does not take into con- 
sideration the many high-priced people in vaudeville. 

The man who-gets four dollars a day and spends two dollars for living 
expenses, is better off than the man who gets two dollars and spends one; 
and infinitely better off than the man who gets two dollars and has to 
spend it all. That is the position of the actor to-day. He is the four 
dollar man who has to spend only half of his salary, instead of the two 
dollar man who has to spend it all. The actor’s salary has increased more 
rapidly than his expenses, so he has money to invest. 
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Several things have brought about this very happy condition. The pop- 
ulation of this country has increased. The taste for the theatre has greatly 
grown. The continued increase in the material wealth of the country has 
given the people the ability and the desire to spend more for entertainment. 
This has brought about a larger demand for theatrical entertainment. To 
meet this demand, strict business-methods have been introduced into the 

conduct of the theatrical business. 
| Now, while the actor’s habits are extravagant, and he seems naturally to 
be a spendthrift, he has the same instinct that other people have to pro- 
vide for the rainy day. The fact that his salary is surer, as well as larger, 
than formerly, has simply encouraged that instinct. 

The fact that he is a part of a real business, conducted along modern 
business-lines, has had the effect of making him think in a business-like 
way. The irresponsible “great artist” is a thing of the past. The successes 
of the stage to-day are sensible, practical people, and they utilize their 
talents and the earnings from their talents in a sensible, practical manner. 

An actor who every day has impressed upon his mind the fact that the 
business of which he is a part is a success because it is operated on a 
business-like basis, is apt to give those business-like methods some thought 
when he has a thousand or ten thousand dollars to invest. 

There always will be actors without any money in the bank, or property 
in their names. But the vast majority of those competent to fulfill a con- 
tract, are constantly putting a little aside for the inevitable rainy day. 
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Satellites of Stars 


By CLARICE VALLETTE 





ladies.” 





In this entertaining article Miss Vallette relates the fortunes of those 
near-actors who are professionally classified as “supers” and “extra 
That they are very necessary to the proper performance of 
many plays all theatre-goers know, yet they have no public identity. 








On the stage he was natural, simple, 
affecting; 
*Twas only that when he was off, he 


was acting. A 
—Oliver Goldsmith. 


OMEHOW, whenever I recall 
fe the Satellite, Goldsmith’s jing- 

ling couplet springs elf-like 

from among the odds and ends 
of verse—that, because of their very 
uselessness, memorize themselves—hob- 
bledy-hobbles its way through my brain, 
over and over, over and over, while I 
grow more tantalizingly conscious at 
each reiteration that I am wilfully dis- 
. torting the poet’s meaning to humor a 
droll—yet pathetic—little memory of 
my own. But, you shall judge. 

I had but lately left behind me the 
mild excitement of High School Dra- 
matics, and was seeking a more serious 
outlet for what, to be modest, let us 
call “a passion for Self Expression 
through Interpretation,” when I ran 
across the Satellite. Though he was 
“off” the stage at the time, I was duly 
impressed with the fact that “on” he 
must be a very great actor, indeed. 

I little guessed then, that his stage- 
career had long since been ossified into 
that of an automaton, bidden to cry 
“Ves!” or “No!” with effective and 
megaphonic ardor at certain cues; to 
yell: “Down with him!” or “Hear! 
Hear!” or to murmur portentously 
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with the mob “off right” during the 
hero’s thrilling rescue of the heroine. 
That his gallery of histrionic imperso- 
nations consisted of a monotonous, and 
ior the most part mute, galaxy of sol- 
diers, servants, courtiers, attendants, 
ruffans, bandits, and rustics, could 
never have occurred to me. “Off” the 
stage, he was of the stage—stagey— 
his whole appearance, his manner, his 
voice, as he spoke impressively of the 
many Stars he had “supported,” sug- 
gested a subtle composite of the world’s 
great tragedians. Small wonder my be- 
wildered intuitions recognized only that 
here must be either a very great actor, 
indeed—or the remnants of one. In 
the latter supposition I’m not so sure 
now, that I was wrong. 

One moment, please. As an actor is al- 
ways happiest when he has succeeded in 
establishing an entente cordiale between 
himself and his audience, even so I 
shall feel more at ease if I can be as- 
sured that I am not unintentionally 
misleading you. This is not fiction: these 
are facts. I am going to introduce you 
to a certain “super” I once had the 
pleasure of meeting, and if you find 
him entertaining enough, you may, per- 
haps, through his instrumentation—and 
mine—feel a hitherto unknown interest 
in that large army of humble satellites 
who, by the very modesty of their 
twinkling, do so much to enhance the 




















splendor of those luminaries you have 
so often admired: the Stars of the first 
magnitude in the theatrical firmament. 
Dear me! Doesn’t that sound like an at- 
tempt at fine writing? And I had no 
wish to indulge in that, so let’s “come 
to Hecuba’”—and my Satellite. 

Briefly, then, I answered an adver- 
tisement of his. It was inserted under 
the heading of “Dramatics” in the 
Evening Bulletin and did not read like a 
fraud. Naturally I have forgotten the 
wording, but it was to the effect that 
an actor of years and experience was 
forming a company for the purpose of 
studying and rehearsing a Shake- 
spearean repertoire during the winter, 
with a view to a Spring tour. “Capable 
amateurs with studious bent would be 
coached free.” 

I was very young; I was very green; 
I was very tired of intruding into man- 
agerial offices where my diffidence was 
too often met with bad grammar and 
worse manners, and Shakespeare being 
the “god of my idolatry,” it did not 
seem, in my ignorance of the profession, 
unreasonable to believe that an experi- 
enced actor should devote his winter to 
unremunerative coaching of ambitious 
amateurs. True, I suspected a dark 
horse somewhere, but I was for uncov- 
ering him, much to the disapproval of 
my family. In vain they argued; I was 
obstinate. It would do no harm to in- 
vestigate. So, finally I was permitted to 
call at the address given, with an older 
and more level-headed girl friend along 
to play the dragon. And even she was 
impressed. 

The door was opened by a pale, sad- 
eyed, slender little woman of uncertain 
age, whose manner gave one an uncom- 
fortable sense of too utter self-abnega- 
tion. From somewhere in the direction 
of the kitchen came the odor of fried 
potatoes and boiled coffee, and also the 
sound of children’s voices. 

We had called in reference to the 
Dramatic Company? Yes, would we go 
up-stairs to the sitting-room, please, and 
wait? The gentleman would be with us 
presently. 

The sitting-room was flawlessly neat. 
‘A plain matting covered the floor; 
against one wall stood a row of straight- 
backed chairs—probably borrowed from 
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the dining-room; a few other chairs 
were scattered about; a book-case upon 
which stood a plaster reproduction of 
the Chandon bust of Shakespeare had 
the place of honor between the two win- 
dows. There was no other furniture in 
the room except a small table upon 
which were scattered several acting-edi- 
tions of the plays. The walls were cov- 
ered with theatrical photographs, litho- 
graphs, and half-tones.. Some of them 
were framed in cheap oak and some few 
of them were autographed—at sight of 
which guarantee of genuineness on the 
part of the advertiser’s claims my im- 
pressionable heart leaped. The house 
was in a cheap neighborhood, but the 
evidences of poverty and self-denial 
were far from discouraging to one who 
advocated 
—“high thinking and porridge, 
And couldn’t tell t’other from which.” 


The advertisement had said 8 p. m. 


We were the first to arrive and the 
small clock on the mantel was just indi- 
cating the hour. Presently there en- 
tered what a little leaven of success 
would have converted into a striking 
figure. Tall, spare, slightly stooped, 
with the forward thrust of the head so 
common among scholars, and a face 
which permitted of no mistake. When I 
say he had the actor’s face, I do not 
mean the close-shaven, boyish, alert, 
well fed air of satisfaction that charac- 
terizes so many of the successful player- 
folk of to-day. It was, rather, that type 
of countenance literally “cut out” for 
the stage. The deep modeling of every 
feature suggested that the potter’s 
thumb had pressed with decision and 
vigor. The high forehead, the well-set 
piercing eyes, the large nose and gener- 
ous mouth, with its flexible upper lip 
were all there, but, unfortunately, na- 
ture had been niggardly with his chin, 
for that feature was too sensitive, apol- 
ogetic, weak. His hair was gray and he 
wore it rather long. He might have been 
about fifty, though at first glance he ap- 
peared older. 

As he entered he favored each of us 
with a grave inclination of the head; 
then as I rather timidly made known 
my errand he rolled forth in a deep, 
sonorous voice: 








“Very good! ‘You come most care- 
fully upon your hour.’ ” 
An instinct, partly of mischievous ap- 


preciation of the unconscious bombast, - 


partly of sympathetic intuition with the 
old-school actor who frequently talks 
in quotations, made me instantly take up 
the cue. Somewhat cheekily, I fear, I 
paraphrased the reply: 

“*Tis now struck eight. Get thee to 
—ahem—rehearsal, Francisco.” 

It was a bit flippant, perhaps, yet in- 
stantly his attitude changed, ever so 
slightly, imperceptibly, but still the 
change was there. 

What had been patronizing became 
rather ingratiating. 

After he had asked questions and 
cued me through a scene his manner be- 
came still more expansive. He even 
limbered up enough to assure me that 
he thought I should prove an acquisi- 
tion. He expected to go on tour in the 
spring, so that he had plenty of time in 
which to select his company and re- 
hearse the plays. He talked over the 
contemplated repertoire with me, and 
offered to include “Romeo” and “Juliet” 
that I might try my hand at the long- 
suffering heroine, although he feared 
he was getting a little “on in years” for 
Romeo. Still, it had been one of his 
best parts in his youth; he would like 
to play it again. In short, he was uncon- 
ditionally offering me the “leads.” In 
the midst of my elation I-was keeping 
on the watch for the raison détre of 
this accommodating spirit—the compen- 
sation, the fee. By the way, so was the 
Dragon.) But nothing of the sort was 
even broached. 

Presently our number was increased 
by a sallow faced, sandy haired, weak 
kneed youth, who was accompanied by 
a soubrettish little damsel who seemed 
disappointed that none of the parts 
would permit her to introduce a skirt- 
dance. A second couple followed. hard 
upon the heels of the first, and this be- 
ing the extent of the company for the 
present, after a few preliminary expla- 
nations “Hamlet” was put into re- 
hearsal, with even my friend —the 
Dragon—impressed into none too will- 
ing service. 

Needless to say this rehearsal and all 
that followed were farcical. The mate- 
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rial with which he had to deal was of a 
quality that never could by the severest 
of coaching have been metamorphosed 
into the semblance of Shakespearean 
readers. He himself was not bad, 
though he lacked distinction. His read- 
ing was rather the result of intuitive 
dramatic intelligence than of thoughtful 
analysis, while his conceptions seemed 
a mere potpourri of all the traditions of 
the part—good, bad, and indifferent— 
gathered from observation, hearsay, and 
perusal of musty volumes of “Annals of 
the Stage.” 

Nevertheless, he rehearsed his com- 
pany with all the severity of discipline, 
all the authority of a great tragedian, 
and although his occasional outbursts 
either fired the offenders to a wrathful 
resignation or moved them to secret 
merriment, they were the one touch, to 
me, that gave “artistic verisimilitude” to 
what I fear would otherwise have been 
“a bald and unconvincing narrative.” 

For gradually I was beginning to 
doubt that this man had ever played any 
of the great parts he claimed as the 
achievements of his youth. Moreover, 
there was something mysterious about 
the “professional engagements” which 
he accepted, and of which we were no- 
tified by postal, as they made a necessary 
hiatus in our weekly rehearsals. He 
was always very reticent about these en- 
gagements. Several times I had tried 
to invite his confidence with regard to 
them, but in vain. 

Then, one day, my postal having mis- 
carried, I presented myself at the usual 
hour—to Mrs. Satellite’s very evident 
embarrassment. 

Mr. Satellite had an engagement. 

“Oh!” I said, “in town?” 

“Yes, that is—No—well, to tell the 
truth, she wasn’t quite sure. Mr. Satel- 
lite had so many engagements it was 
really difficult to keep track of them.” 

I liked the little woman; she was wo- 
fully negative, but she was so inoffen- 
sive, so conciliating. It was partly on 
her account—suspecting as I did that 
seady money was a scarcity in the 
household—that at last I entered into a 
business-contract with my erstwhile en- 
thusiastic manager. For the Satellite, 
with his buoyant hopefulness completely 
crushed by the third rehearsal at which 




































I had been the only member of “the 
company” present, at last admitted that 
the prospects of “a good production” 
were really too forlorn. The rehearsals 
would have to be discontinued until he 
had recruited a new company. To tell 
the truth, our number had never been 
over eleven, and most of the time de- 
cidedly under that, so that one man fre- 
quently “played many parts” in the 
course of an evening. 

He was anxious to keep track of me; 
would notify me, he said, when the com- 
pany was reorganized. And this time 
he hoped to get some old—friends of 
his—to give weight. to the cast. 

I asked him how he would like, in the 
meantime, to take me as a pupil. His 
eyes widened and he looked timidly per- 
plexed. I hastened to explain that I did 
not want lessons in acting. I had my 
share of the courage of conviction in 
those days, and had several times taken 
issue with him as to the elegance of a 
certain reading or the appropriateness 
of some established bit of byplay. 

“Well, what then?” 

He could tell me many things, I said, 
that I had been timid of asking him to 
impart for nothing. I fancy my cur- 
riculum rather startled him, though I 
had often reason in later days to con- 
gratulate myself on its selection. 

I wanted the names and definitions of 
all things pertaining to the actual stage ; 
I wanted a knowledge of its lingo—its 
slang ; I wanted to know how to fashion 
my behavior at rehearsal, on the road, 
and at first nights, so that no one in the 
company need know that I was a begin- 
ner. I wanted to be taught “make up;” 
not the mere intensification of high- 
lights and shadows and brightened col- 
oring which constitute the juvenile 
make-up, but all that pertained to char- 
acter-drawing in the human face. 

He agreed. He grew so expansive 
over the prospect that before the even- 
ing was over he had called in his wife 
to impart the news. She likewise seemed 
pleased—mildly so. Poor little thing! I 
fancy that her life had been such a con- 
tinual shattering of “prospects” that 
nothing short of their instantaneous 
magical realization could have wakened 
her from the spiritual coma into which 
she had fallen, 
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In the third week of this arrangement, 
my teacher having notified me that the 
lesson would have to be foregone on 
account of “a professional engagement,” 
I toék advantage of the evening to go 
and see a performance of Hamlet—and 
there, on the stage, was my friend, my 
instructor, my erstwhile manager and 
Star! But not with the sonorous 
iambics of the “sable suited Prince” did 
his gentle voice dally. His first appear- 
ance was as an “attendant;” later, he 
came on as one of the “players”—alas! 
a silent one—and really quite looked the 
part and made a handsome exit. 

I confess that my thoughts were so 
occupied with this little serio-comedy 
into which I had stumbled, that I paid 
very little attention to the performance. 
This, then, was the explanation of all 
the mystery. It cleared away much, too, 
that had seemed incongruous in the gen- 
tleman’s pretensions, times when I had 
skeptically listened to tales prefaced 
with “When I supported Booth” or 
“While I was playing at the ‘Walnut’ 
with Modjeska.” 

I never mentioned the fact that I had 
witnessed that performance of “Ham- 
let,” but some weeks later I confided to 
him that I wanted to “get on” somehow, 
anyhow, so it was soon, no matter how 
humble the capacity. An English Star, 
a woman whose work I had greatly ad- 
mired, was playing a three weeks’ en- 
gagement. I wanted to watch her at 
close range; did he think it would be 
possible to go on as an “extra?” He 
looked at me dubiously. He thought it 
would be quite possible, but was rather 
of the opinion that I would not stay. 
Besides, was it wise? Such experience 
was often more liable to prove a hin- 
drance than a help. (I suppose he had 
found it so, poor fellow.) 

However, I reassured him, and final- 
ly, armed with the information I wante 
—the stage manager’s name and the 
hour and day at which supernumeraries 
were engaged—TI presented myself. and 
had no difficulty whatever in passing 
among the first chosen. I smiled to 
think with what uncompromising final-* 
ity I should have been turned down"if 
I had betrayed my greenness by merely 
appearing at the wrong time. 

And so began a short but intensely, 
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interesting adventure in superland. It 
must have become evident to the Satel- 
lite, that if I was to do much of this 
sort of thing our paths would.evengually 
cross, so as he saw that I took what I 
was doing seriously, he soon, of his own 
initiative, told me the nature of his oc- 
casional “professional engagements ;” 
but never once—and how I honored 
him for it—did he lose his dignified 
poise or stoop to explain or apologize 
for humble service. 

“It was good,” he said, “to keep in 
practice, even if one could only be the 
most insignificant detail in the picture.” 

It was true, he admitted with a sigh, 
that in his youth he had hoped to play 
great parts. He had studied Romeo and 
Orlando, Claude Melnotte and Pyg- 


malion: these had been replaced, as the © 


spring left his step and the fresh boy- 
ishness his voice, with Bassanio and 
Benedick, who gave way to Hamlet and 
Othello and Macbeth; he was thinking 
of studying Shylock and Lear next; he 
already knew Richelieu. One could nev- 
er tell; one’s chance might be long in 
coming, and yet might only have been 
deferred after all, and it would not do 
to be found unprepared. If he were 
ever called to rehearsal he would be 
“fetter perfect,” which was a pathetic 
little joke, at best, I fear. 

Only after his death—he contracted 
pneumonia three years ago and putting 
up but a half-hearted fight succumbed 
in a week—did I get the side-lights on 
this sad little story of hope deferred. 

He had been a country school-teacher 
and had come to the city lured by the 
additional opportunities for culture and 
advancement. Buoyed up by a fairly 
good position and the hopes of a better, 
he had sent for his sweetheart—one of 
his late pupils—and the young things— 
for I fancy they were both very young 
+had started life on prospects an 
hope,. and—I imagine—about ten dol- 
lars a week. Then had come his infat- 
uation for the theatre. 

At first he had attended regularly, 
but that indulgence becoming too ex- 
pensive, he conceived the daring deter- 
mination to be among the actors, instead 
of in the audience. This first. step. was 
taken so easily and it was so pleasant to 
bring Sally the $3.50 or ‘$4.00 extra a 
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week, instead of robbing the household- 
money of frequent quarters to see the 
show, that he began to dream of the 
time when he might, perhaps, be a great 
Star, and Sally and the baby be rolling 
in luxury. Then he had lost his position 
and been a long time in getting another 
and, when he was finally confronted 
with a choice, had taken the one that 
gave him the free disposal of his time 
and an outdoor life, arguing that he 
could always reinforce his salary by his 
night-work. But the children kept com- 
ing, and though once or twice he had 
been sadly tempted to risk the possibil- 
ities of an offered road-engagement, 
there had never been money enough 
laid by to tide Sally and the little ones 
over a period of enforced idleness 
should the company fail or salaries not 
be forthcoming. 

When I met him he was collector for 
an instalment house, and was therefore 
free to take a couple of hours off on a 
Monday morning—provided he made it 
up later—to report at the theatre and 
rehearse, if necessary. He was well 
known at all the theatres in town—and 
I’m ashamed to say the subject of rid- 
icule and idle jest among many would- 
be actors, who called him “Booth’s 
ghost” and “Barrett’s Shadow,” and 
iaughed at him for the possession of 
what they themselves could neither 
fathom nor emulate. 

For I do not wish it understood that 
the “Satellite,” considered as a type, is 
frequently encountered in the super- 
numerary ranks. Quite the contrary. 
You will not, as a rule, find much ambi- 
tion there. In one company which had 
occasion to use quite a few supers and 
extras, the diversity of physiognomy 
tempted me to make a census. As we 
were playing quite a long engagement 
I had time to get acquainted with the 
girls, and an obliging super-captain 
ascertained for me the facts I required 
among the men. 

I found among the supers: three col- 
lege boys out of funds and in for a 
lark; four members of the local militia 
not averse to earning a little extra 
money; two country chaps, who had 
been out of work for weeks and looked 
like tramps; and one young German 
who was having a royal struggle to 



































keep from starvation in the new cotn- 
try. 

Among the women it was slightly 
better. 

There were three graduates of a dra- 
matic school, all liberally supplied with 
aspirations and artistic convictions. 
There were two or three girls from 
fair homes who, finding their love for 
late hours and eleven o’clock breakfasts 
interfered with store or office-work, 
chose this means of earning a little 
money, which they expended in exag- 
gerated hats, near-seal coats and $3.98 
muffs. They were very large, limp, and 
lazy, but there was no especial harm 
in them. There was one little girl, an 
Austrian, who had been a member of 
an acrobatic troupe. She had been hurt 
—a broken knee-cap—and although ap- 
parently recovered, would never be fit 
for acrobatic work again. She had nev- 
er had a day’s schooling in her life and 
spoke English very brokenly. She 
lived with an uncle who kept a fruit- 
store, did the house-work—such as it 
was—and waited on the store for her 
keep, gratifying her love for a bright 
ribbon, a bit of tawdry jewelry or cheap 
fur by doing extra work when the com- 
pany was not too exacting. There were 
several chorus-girls out of a job at a 
bad season of the year; a couple of 
“Mazie” ladies from a noon-day res- 
taurant across the street— where the 
actors frequently went for “breakfast” 
—who were quite the dressiest of the 
lot, presenting an overwhelming ap- 
pearance when they went out to supper 
after the show with some of their “gen- 
tlemen friends” whom they had waited 
on at lunch. They were stage-struck in 
the silliest sort of way, but they were 
“good lookers and dressers” as the ads. 
say, and destined some day for the front 
row of a chorus or the exalted rank of 
show-girl. 

The only other “Extra” I remember 
was plainly an outsider: an alert, tailor- 
made little creature, with keen eyes and 
close mouth. I put her down as a news- 
paper-woman in search of material. At 
any rate she only stayed with us a 
week. She had evidently had an object 
in coming, and that object gratified— 
was not desirous of prolonging the ex- 
perience. 
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Into this none too edifying company 
a girl or boy, passionately in earnest, 
seeking experience and determined to 
get it this way, if no other presents 
itself, frequently intrudes, to be patted 
on the back and encouraged if she’s shy 
and good looking and obliging, or to be 
slyly guyed, snubbed, or boycotted if 
she shows symptoms of swelled head or 
ingrowing vanity. But rarely does this . 
individual remain in the ranks long 
enough to have any part in the life of 
the supernumerary. 

In the last renaissance of the “Palmy 
days of the Stock,” which swept over 
the country some years ago, not a few 
future leading ladies were started out 
as the most inconsequential of Satel- 
lites ; promoted in time to a one or two 
line part, and safely enshrined in the 
hearts and well wishes of the friendly . 
family audience before the end of the 
season. One well-known Metropolitan 
leading woman had such a start in a 
Stock Company ia Philadelphia not so 
many years ago, though I never remem- 
ber any biographical sketch that ad- 
mitted the fact. I can never see much 
use in ignoring a beginning that was 
watched by packed houses week after 
week, even if that beginning did consist 
in being one of “the guests” in a ball- 
room scene, or taking cloaks and deliv- 
ering cards attired in the conventional 
black, with Frenchy aprons and high- 
heels and a merry smile. (Ah, well! 
No doubt King Cophetua’s beggar-maid 
forgot all about her bare feet after she 
had shared his throne a while!). 

A successful actor of my acquaint- 
ance once told me the following story 
of his sudden promotion from the role 
of millinery salesman to that of a stage- 
super, and what afterwards came of it. 

The town was Muscatine, Iowa. 
There were five or six of them—young 
chaps stopping at the same commercial 
hotel that night—all salesmen and good 
fellows, and just before.supper, over an 
appetizer, they got to comparing notes 
and swapping stories with each other 
and the tragedian, who was quite a fav; 
orite in the middle west and a capital 
Mephisto. His company was playing ~ 
there that night, and as they were sepa- 


_rating he said, “Say, boys, come to the _ 


theatre to-night and be actors.” 











Ready for anything that would fur- 
nish an evening’s diversion, they re- 
paired to the show-shop and were 
welcomed with flattering graciousness 
by the stage-manager. You see, getting 
“supers” in a small town usually means 
impressing into service the house prop- 
erty-man and a more or less grouchy 
seene-shifter, or padding into costumes, 
miles too big for kim, some skinny little 
hanger-on who hasn’t the price of ad- 
mission to the gallery, so a half-dozen 
well fed likely looking chaps were not 
to be sneered at. 

The play was “Faust” and they went 
on in the Brocken scene, to quote the 
program, as “Imps, devils, and nonde- 
scripts.” Presumably he must have been 
a “Nondescript,” for his .monk’s gown 
only partly covered him and showed a 
good three inches of trousers beneath 
the hem. Fortunately the scene was 
dark and he made up in good intentions 
what was lacking in costume and ex- 
perience. He was especially pleased 
with the little pas-seul he was execut- 
ing, and quite hilarious over his im- 
promptu efforts, ke found himself at the 
end of the scene alone in the center of 
down stage. Being unfamiliar with the 
ways and tricks of stage-curtains, he 
was patting himself on the back for his 
effective pose when the curtain roller 
hit him on the head and knocked him 
flat almost into the foot-light trough. 
For a moment he saw more “stars” than 
the tragedian he was assisting. 

The audience, welcoming this relief 
to its feelings, laughed and applauded, 
and by the time the stunned and bewil- 
dered young man had picked himself 
up, the house-liglits were on and some- 
one was holding back the curtain. 
Wishing to retrieve himself by his exit, 
and innocently convinced that he was 
doing the proper thing, he started to 
back and bow his way out, when his 
heel caught in the guide-rope and the 
last the audience saw of this ambitious 
débutant was a pair of tan shoes, gayly 
colored socks and frivolous checked 
trousers up in the air. That settled it. 
He was obliged to share the curtain-call 
with the Star. 

A month afterwards, the wholesale 
house for which he was traveling failed, 
and having nothing in prospect he took 
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up a theatrical sheet, and looking up the 
route of his friend Mephistopheles, 
noted that he was playing a-near-by 
town that night, so he ran over to see 
him. The actor remembered the prom- 
ising “nondescript” of Muscatine, and 
when that youth owned up to having 
had a sneaking desire for the stage ever 
since, he smiled and beat a thoughtful 
tattoo on the arm of his chair. 

“You might come as ‘props,’ ” he re- 
flected ; “my property man left me last 
week and I haven't been able to replace 
him yet. You would have several bits 
to play” (it was before the day of the 
Union and its restrictions) “and it 
would be good experience. The salary 
is small—$2o per—how does that strike 
you?” 

The munificence of this offer some- 
what staggered the ex-salesman, who 
had been getting $35 a week and ex- 
penses, but he was young, of a sanguine 
disposition, and argued that in a few 
weeks he would be worth so much more 
that the manager would realize that he 
could not possibly hope to keep to him- 
self so shining a light at so paltry a 
pittance, and then his salary would go 
up by leaps and bounds. 

Well, he stayed with that company 
for five months and his salary remained 
$20 per—when he got it. Oh, the man- 
ager was honest! After traveling ex- 
penses and the paper-bill, the advance 
zgent, and the hauling were paid the 
actors got theirs—when there was any- 
thing left to get. But more often they 
were glad to have hotel bills settled and 
enough money in pocket to pay for 
clean linen and a bottle of beer after the 
show. He had a long fight and an up- 
hill one, failing in several different 
“lines” of parts before he finally made 
a hit—discovered his forte—stuck to it, 
and eventually “got there.” To-day he 
is a very well known actor, indeed. 

But, for the most part, something 
more than ambition is responsible for 
the stage-career of the majority of the 
Satellites. It may be the financial em- 
harrassment of the hour ; the relation to, 
or companionship with, someone stage- 
connected ; a passing curiosity to explore 
the magic country behind the foot- 
lights ; a desire to show off; any one of 
a hundred—all equally poor—reascns 
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forces them temporarily on the stage. 
They may at first build air-castles— 
they probably do—but lacking real apt- 
ness, intelligence, business-acumen, and 
the ability for well-directed and deter- 
mined effort they drift along, are bitten 
by the lazy microbe, become spiritually 
incapable of filling any position in the 
work-a-day world of stern realities, and 
so are forced to be satisfied with the pit- 
tance of seven or eight dollars a week, 
supplemented, if they are good looking, 
by, for instance, occasional engagements 
to pose for photographers. 

Of course, in plays where much de- 
pends on the well trained action of a 
mob, or the skillful as-to-the-manner- 
born behavior of guests at some splen- 
did function, the manager who contem- 
tlates a long run has always the 
expedient of engaging the anxious and 
untried beginner, or the student from 
the dramatic school. When they go on 
the road the number of these will prob- 
ably be cut down, the company carrying 
those among them most necessary to the 
action of the play, and engaging the 
others from week to week. 

Where the ensemble work is very im- 
portant and arduous, these extras and 
supers are sometimes engaged several 
days before the company arrives, and 
are given their cues and rehearsed in 
their business; but it is rarely neces- 
sary. By those mysterious channels 
through which such news is circulated, 
it becoms known that such-and-such a 
show uses a lot of people; that the stage 
manager will be on hand at ten, or 
eleven or twelve—as the case may be— 
Monday morning to engage extras. 
There will be quite a little crowd wait- 
ing for him when he arrives—usually 
more than the occasion demands—and 
the method of selecting will be of the 
simplest. We will suppose he needs 
twelve girls; there are twenty or more 
gathered around in little groups, pre- 


tending to talk, and really keeping an 


eager, hypnotic eye on the back of his 
coat as he moves about the stage—in- 
tent upon some necessary preliminaries. 

Suddenly he wheels around. 

“Now, then, ladies, spread out a little, 
please. Step out front, you girls back 
there, so I can see you.” 

Most of them need no second invita- 
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tion and are already disposing them- 
selves to the best advantage. He mo- 
tions a dozen of them forward, with a 
keen eye to sizes and their adaptability 
to the costumes they will have to wear, 
and with a curt “That’s all, ladies. 
Thank you!” dismisses the rest. 

There are little tragedies sometimes 
hidden in the airy indifference or silent 
disappointment with which these dis- 
missals are accepted. Ambition may not 
perhaps be present beyond the single 
hope of a week’s work, but there are 
girls among the number of those “turned 
down” who, young as they seem, have 
responsibilities. And unhappily, it is 
these who take the life—oh, so serious- 
ly!—that are oftenest “turned down,” 
for their suits may be shabby and their 
hats not of the latest style, and their 
anxious faces lack the assurance of the 
lady in the sham Persian coat. 

From a friendly stage-manager I had 
the following little story, and I liked it. 

He was engaging extras one cold 
Monday morning when the Star of the 
company — a royal woman — swept 
across the stage, followed by a maid, in- 
tent upon some necessary dressing-room 
business. She paused for a moment be- 
hind him and surveyed, with an impa- 
tient sigh, the unlikely group who were 
to compose her court. The dismissed 
ones were just turning away, when the 
expression of a certain face caught her 
attention, and following a kindly im- 
pulse she touched the stage-manager 
lightly on the arm. 

“T want that one—the little girl in 
the shabby: serge.” 

“Tsn’t she too—” 

“Small? No! Leeds” (the warbrobe 
woman) “can fix her up, I .think, 
Quick!” 

She was called back, and as the Star. 
turned indifferently to her maid, the girl 
in the shabby serge flushed scarlet. 

She proved, as the stage-manager put 
it, “to have the only brains in the 
bunch,” and before the week was over 
had won the general approval. 

The first Saturday night, as she stood 
in the wings directly behind the Star, 
waiting for a certain entrance. cue, that 
lady suddenly favored her with a gra- 
cious nod. 

“You stay with us next week?” 
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There is so much dignity—farcical 
sometimes—that hedges the Star, that 
the little extra girl would never have 
dared, of her own initiative, to address 
her, but now she said eagerly: 

“Yes, I hope so—I wanted to thank 
you—for—”’ 

A trifle embarrassed the lady re- 
treated instantly. 

“You haven’t anything to thank me 
for—” 

And as she swept on the scene was 
surprised and momentarily annoyed to 
hear from behind her a little choked: 

“Oh, but I have.” 

However, she was a woman at peace 
with the world and herself, and the 
girl’s face haunted her uncomfortably. 

“There’s something uncanny about 
that child,” she thought. “Bright as a 
sunbeam on the stage, and all the trag- 
edies of the world in her eyes when she’s 
off.” 

It was during the third week of the 
. engagement that the little extra’s place 
was vacant one evening and the Star, 
as she hurried up to the great third act 
entrance, said in some surprise to the 
fat and blonde young woman, who had 
moved up in line: 

“Where’s the girl 
here?” 

“She didn’t show up to-night,” ex- 
plained the fat one. Then in a burst of 
half-diffident confidence: “Some of the 
girls think her baby must be dead.’ 

“Baby! That child?” 

“Yes’m. He was awfully sick, she 
said, and her husband gone pretty near 
five months now, nobody—” 

“Oh, hush! I don’t want to hear any 
more.” 

But the next night the maid sum- 
moned the fat one to the Star’s dress- 
ing-room. 

“Have you heard anything about that 
poor child, what’s her name ?” 

“Nora Fields? Yes’m. The baby's 
dead; the funeral’s to be to-morrow.” 
“And her husband—away ?” 

“Gone; nobody knows where. Oh, 
she’s better off without him; he was no 

ood. ” 

“Do you know her address?” 

Somewhat mystified, the girl wrote it 
down in the memorandum-book which 
the maid produced, and went up to the 
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dressing-room to spread the news that 
the Star was awfully interested in 
Nora, and she shouldn’t wonder if she 
was going to send some flowers. And 
her astuteness was justified, for a large 
bunch of tiny white rosebuds and maid- 
enhair-fern did their best to hide the 
fact that they were the only floral trib- 
ute at that baby funeral. 

Nora came back Saturday. She was 
prepared to gather up her make-up and 
go home, but the girls would not hear 
of it; neither would the stage-manager 
when he knew, and I suspect that this 
was one occasion when an Extra was 
not docked for absence. She finished 
the six weeks’ engagement, and when 
the company left Nora went with them, 
although only as a humble little Satellite 
at twelve dollars a week. 

I never heard what became of her; 
but time is kind to the young, so let us 
hope it smoothed out some of the trag- 
edy in her face. 

The engaging of the extras and 
supers over, the stage-manager hastily 
runs through the scene, giving cues for 
certain bits of business to certain ones, 
who for greater convenience are desig- 
nated by number, as for instance: 

“said she was coming.” 
253, 4 enter right upper entrance. 
Q, 10 cross stage to table at left upper. 
wes & AND HERE SHE COMES 
NOW!” 
5, 6 rise from divan right, join group 
at right upper entrance. All look to- 
wards center door. 

The lines are then gone over again 
rapidly, that the stage-manager may 
make sure that the business is under- 
stood and the cues taken up promptly. 

This is, of course, where the extra 
work is simple and of the old-school 
type. Where much depends upon a 
inob, for instance, more thorough re- 
hearsing and explicit directions will be 
needed; the men will ‘be taken charge 
of by a super-captain, who, by mingling 
with the others and by a judicious use 
of his voice, comes very near being a 
host in himself. 

Some important bit may have to be 
gone over on the stage that night be- 
fore half-hour is called, with the actors 
themselves running through the scene. 
So much for the satellites encoun- 




















tered on tour. A large metropolitan 
irst-night finds supers and extras as 
well trained and certain of their busi- 
ness as any of the principals. 

Where war-plays are used and sup- 
ers are needed for battle-scenes, mem- 
bers of the local militia are, if possible, 
engaged, although they may have no 
ines to speak and their individual names 
may not appear on the programs. No 
one who has seen—‘Shenandoah” for 
instance, splendidly and spectacularly 
staged—can deny the very large part 
they play in its success. 

And so, the satellites of the stage 
continue to revolve, though somewhat 
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eccentrically in their devious orbits, and 
grow often quite proud of the list of 
famous people with whom they have 
appeared. And some marry, and others 
go into stores or offices, and some try 
the road for a season or two. Now and 
then one becomes great and remembers 
with mingled pride and humor the night 
he “carried a spear’ with Booth or 
Mansfield. And yet others there are, 
like my Satellite, who nurse a secret 
ambition ever in their breasts; an am- 
bition which grows and fattens while 
they starve—and dies—unsatisfied. 
But oh! I wish—he had been able to 
play—Hamlet—just once. 


The Secret of Popularity . 


By MRS. KENDAL 





In this little essay Mrs. Kendall discusses the whys and wherefores 
of the popularity of some actors and the unpopularity of others. 
There is an open secret in the art of acting and she tells from the 
viewpoint of her experience how to get things “over the footlights.” 











AM often asked if I can specify 
| the secrets of popularity in an 

actor; but who can define that 
mysterious “something” which 
brings him or her into immediate sym- 
pathy with the audience? 

If it were easy of definition, it might 
be easy of acquirement, but it is neither 
the one nor the other, and the only thing 
we can say is that the man or woman 
who does not possess this peculiar qual- 
ity is never likely to exercise a great 
hold on the public, even though he or 
she may be, in every other respect, a 
very admirable artist. 

The dramatic instinct, and the subtle 
human sympathy which brings one into 
touch with the feelings of one’s fellow 
creatures, cannot be acquired either by 











study or perseverance; and if these are 
among the inner secrets of success, as I 
lave a shrewd suspicion they are, then 
it will be seen why there is no royal 
road to dramatic fame. 

Many actors, however, have attained 
a certain measure of popularity on ac- 
count of the public being told they were 
great actors until it began to believe; 
but unless an actor has the necessary 
“staying” unless he possesses this mys- 
terious “something,” no amount of crit- 
ical laudation can ever serve to retain 
a popularity which may have been so 
earned, as the public is wonderfully cor- 
rect in its judgments, and the public is 
the actor’s first and final court of ap- 
peal. 

As I have said, a man or woman may 














be a very good artist, and yet lack this 
indefinable quality which makes for suc- 
cess or greatness. It is a common thing 
to see very finished actors never rising 
beyond second or third rate parts, while 
others of far less artistic finish climb to 
the very front and draw the public to 
see them in every new part they may as- 
sume. The one class lacks that sympa- 
thetic nature which is the other’s chief 
endowment, and while the public sits 
unmoved but admiring at the perform- 
ance of the one, it is roused to enthusi- 
asm at the impersonations of the other. 

The answer, then, to the question, 
What is the secret of dramatic success ? 
would seem to be: Be born with this 
peculiar charm, and you will be able to 
awaken the sympathies of your audi- 
ence. And, as no actor ever became 
great who had not the power to move 
the hearts of others, no study or per- 
severance can make up for this gift 
where Mother Nature had not been in- 
dulgent. 

Of course, devotion to one’s art and 
arduous practice can make a man or a 
woman a good artist even when this 
great gift has been denied; but if one 
studies the characteristics of our great 
ectors, past or present, one will find that 
their distinguishing feature is the degree 
in which they have possessed or do pos- 
sess this indescribable something, which 
is very inadequately defined by some 
people as “personality.” 

Some people say that when- you are 
acting upon the stage with an actor or 
actress you think they are good, and yet 
their art does not go “over the foot- 
lights” and reach the heart of the pub- 
lic. 

Sometimes I have been told: “How 
bad this actor is at rehearsal! and, 
when close to you, how unsympathetic ; 
yet, what an effect he produces on his 
audience!” I do not believe this. I do 
do not believe that any actor who is not 
sympathetic to act with—and by this I 
do not mean anything but actually the 
word I am using—sympathetic in his 
part—I say, I do not believe that such 
an actor’s art can reach the public. If 
the tone of an actor’s or actress’ voice 
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with whom you are acting does not al- 
low you to answer them in the frame of 
mind and heart that you should be rep- 
resenting while you speak, and is not in 
sympathy with you, it is impossible for 
you to make the audience follow your 
train of thought. Acting is like pho- 
tography. One single person has instan- 
taneously to photograph the same im- 
pression on the minds of hundreds. 

It is the duty of an actor to make the 
audience see him from his point of 
view. If the audience is discussing 
whether the actor is right, the actor has 
not got hold of them. While I am act- 
ing, I must make the people feel that 
they see it from my point of view. If 
they discuss, during the time I am act- 
ing, whether I am right or wrong, I 
certainly have not got hold of them. 
They may discuss it afterwards, and 
say, “He was right,” or “She was 
wrong’ —this, that, and the other; but 
during the time I am acting it must be, 
as it were, a photograph thrown upon 
each individual mind of the audience, 
and I, or whoever is acting, must have 
the power to impress each mind so 
forcibly, that for the time, at least, it 
must see only the situation as it is 
focused. 

This is one of the difficulties in play- 
ing a part taken from a well known 
book. Each person among the audience, 
on reading the book, has drawn his own 
picture of the character. When they 
come to see an actor or an actress play 
that character, they immediately ques- 
tion whether it is right. “She did not 
do that. In the book I see so and so. He 
did not do so and so.” Of course this 
difficulty is at its height when’one is 
playing Shakespeare. It does great 
credit to the talent of the actor or actress 
if they realize, to the majority, the idea 
cf the characters of which they have 
read. 























“The Opium Smugglers of ’Frisco” 


By FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 





where it has been playing. 


Here is a novel review of a New York East Side melodrama that, in 
the language of the critic, has been “standing ’em up” in the theatre 


It is needless to say that Mr. Adams is a 
humorist but it may be necessary to note that his review is “poetry.” 











HEN a magazine such as this, 
W THE GREEN Book, publishes 

only prose it gets the goat of the 

dreamy pote who covers the 
melo-shows; for you must own that 
verse gives tone to a magazine or a 
book. Do you doubt it, sir? Ask Bangs 











or Irwin or Kiser or Edmund Vance ° 


Cooke. You will find this true of a 
poem, too: While the reader may deem 
it hard, it is easier far than other things 
are for-the glib and garrulous bard, for 
he may write for half the night and 
never get out of the woods, but the 
man of prose, as everyone knows, just 
has to deliver the goods. And the man 
of verse need not be terse and his 
thoughts may be thin and small and 
trite and bad but he can pad and fix up 
a metric stall; when he’s nothing to say 
he can build a lay on nothing and lots 
of it but the prosy chap has no such 
snap—he has to make good or quit. 

Just remember this, fair sir, or miss, 
when poetry you peruse; and whenever 
you find a master mind invoking a balky 
Muse think not so much that the bard’s 
in dutch with th’ afflatus he calls divine 
as that he is spilling the ink to fill at so- 
and-so-much a line. A truce to this pet- 
ty \ artifice and pseudo-philosophy rot! 
Do we pay good cash for this sort of 
trash and piffle? 

No, we do not! 

Attend, O Muse of Theatric News, 
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and slip us the aid we seek what time 
we tell of the almost-hell that ran for a 
crowded week at the Grand Street The- 
atre! Oh, see us through to the bitter 
end, through every fact to the final act! 
Thanks awfully. Now attend. 

Al Woods presents the most thrilling 
and tensest drama that ever was 
weaned: “The Opium Smugglers of 
Frisco; [chug!] or, The Crimes of An 
Opium Fiend.” John Oliver wrote this 
drama, [NotE: Owen Davis’ pseudo- 
nym] and it’s one of the best and mel- 
lowest that has ever been done by him 
and that is going a bit, you know, for 
Davis has done—let’s see—a hundred 
and four and twenty-nine more—yes, a 
hundred and thirty-three and— 

Stalling again. 

Deuce take this pen! Whenever it 
flows in rhyme it wont remain on a 
prosy plane. 

This is on the level this time. 

Act First. Up goes the curtain and 
shows the Secret Service, U. S., at San 
Francisco. Who is this? Is it Harvey 
Cooke? 

Is it? Yes! 

Now take a look at this Harvey 
Cooke, who is Nelson Eastman’s clerk, 
for, take it from us, he’s a villainous 
cuss and ready for sneaky work. He’s a 
handsome guy, but a bad, bad eye and 
a sinister glance he has and the stunts 
he’ll do ere the show is through will put 
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everything on the pazzaz. Mr. Eastman 
chief of the Secret Service—oh, such a 
kindly man—is telling Cooke, that two- 
faced crook, the way of his cherished 
plan and this is it, viz. and to-wit: to 
snuff, at a single breath, that Band 
Chinee, Wong Ting Kin See, The 
League of the Flower of Death. This 
terrible band was dangerous and it 
smuggled in tons of dope and the leader, 
who was Li Ling Foo, deserved to be 
hanged with rope. Why, the crimes of 
Li would reach fiom the sky way down 
to the depths of hell. There aint no 
name to describe his shame. Excuse the 
digression. 

Well, Mr. Eastman thinks that 
Cooke’s all right, but Cooke is one of 
the League and he knows enough of the 
secret stuff to tell Li of Eastman’s in- 
trigue; so that Eastman’s work is ter- 
ribly hard. with his plans all given away, 
yet the playwright would starve were it 
not for Harve, for there wouldn’t be 
any play. ; 

Says Eastman: “Solomon Solomon is 
the man I must engage, the greatest de- 
tective of his sect.” As great as Holmes 
(on the stage). 

Enter Sol, the greatest Detective, as 
keen as a knife and smart (and a word 
of praise for Harry Fields and the way 
he played the part, for as a rule the 
Hero-School is painful, and that’s a 
fact, but we must speak in this critique 
of Fields, who can really act). 

“Can you stop this man?” 

Sol—“Yes, I can!” 

“Well, then it is up to you.” 

' “T shall put on the blink this terrible 
Chink, this horrible Li Ling Foo.” 

But Sol has reasoned his man too 
light, for look you, The Empress is 
here—V eronica Campbell. Mind your 
eye and Eastman, oh have a keer! 
Veronica’s queen of this dope machine 
with crime as its shibboleth, this crim- 
inal crowd—don’t say it so loud !—The 
League of the Flower of Death. 


Soft, who is. there with her golden‘ 


hair and her princesse gown of pink? 
Tis Mary, Eastman’s daughter so fair, 
who is seen by the hateful Chink. “I 
mus-s-st have you!” mutters Li Ling 
Foo, that Yellow Peril to quote. A 
Chinaman’s wife? Gawd! What a life! 
‘Aint that a hoo of a note? va 
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While this thing is developing enter . 
handsome Young Naval Lieutenant Bob 
Clifton, who sure is a man to allure 
when it comes to the matinee pennant. 
Our hero, of course. And his love for 
Mary is simple and honest and pure and 
tender and gentle and noble and brave 
and—aint that sufficient? Why, sure! 
And when Eastman says “Bob, will you 
get on the job and send the League 
down to the wavy?” says Robert: 
“Enough! They'll find they can’t bluff 
the noble United States Navy!!!” 

But in spite of that stuff Li cuts up 
rather rough and before you know any- 
thing else, The Empress and Li, not- 
withstanding Sol’s try, have buffaloed . 
Mary and Nelse, for Harvey at first 
(may his soul be accurst!), although he 
loves Mary himself, cares more for the 
gold—oh, that souls should be sold !— 
and falls for the promise of pelf. 

Well, as we have made clear (you 
don’t mean it? Oh, dear!). Well, any- 
way, here’s Act Two, and Eastman is 
down in Chinatown with The Empress 
and Li Ling Foo. Now it waxes hot, 
this Oliver plot, for Mary comes on 
again and by ways that are dark as Van 
Buren and Clark she goes into the opi- 
um den. Then things get blurred, for 
screams are heard, and things are hap- 
pening so fast that one can’t recall 
events at all a moment after ‘they’ve 
passed. Just now it seems they were 
Mary's screams and Robert comes to 
her aid with eight or ten young sailor 
men, undaunted and unafraid. Now just 
as they start to enter the joint The Em- 
press comes out and speaks: 

“Ah, you have come to rescue me. I 
thought no one heard my shrieks.” 

“Your shrieks?” says he. 

“Yes! yes!’’ says she. 

“Why, I thought they were Mary's.” 

nah eg 

“Ts she not here?” 

“No, no ” > t 

Oh, dear! He believes it and starts 
to.go. Then The Empress tries with de- 
vious lies to tempt him with money and 
such but the noble men of the U. S..N. 
wont yield to temptation—not much! 

The Smugglers’ Den, Scene 2. Again 
the blandishing Li Ling Foo and Mary 
prisoner fair of his. Now what is he 
going to do? 
































“You must be my wife,” he tells the 
girl, “or bitter will be your lot.” 

“Tear me limb from limb,” she an- 
swers him, “and still, you cur-r-r, I will 
not!” 

So they take her away down the 
bright blue bay. [Notre. Other things 
have occurred, but one does forget each 
promise and threat. | 

Let us hurry to Act the Third. 

The summer home of Li Ling Foo, a 
reg’lar Belasco set, but thete isn’t space 
to describe the place for things are do- 
ing, you bet. A servant knocks. Here 
comes a box, all labeled and strongly 
tied and—you have guessed the terrible 
rest—poor Mary is locked inside. The 
villains Cooke and The Empress look 
to see if the girl is dead, but she 
breathes a bit, though her life is little 
more than a slender thread. One mo- 
ment—stop! Who is this Wop, this fel- 
low from Sunny It? It is—yes, it’s Sol 
—and this is the time when he uses his 
native wit. With song and smile he talks 
a while to them villains until they blow 
and then he frees from the box, with 
ease, Miss Mary, and bids her go; and 
Sol gets into the box himself but Mary 
is ketched again. They open the box, 
and Holy Sox! but Sol has escaped, 
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by hen! How he did that just floored 
you flat and you studied on that such a 
lot that two more scenes with their ways 
and means went by and you don’t know 
what may have happened there. When 
you rose for air in twenty minutes or 
more, the first you knew it was 10:32 
and the curtain was on Act IV. 

A scene on The Empress’s balcony 
puts an end to this thrilling love-tale 
and after a while things close with a 
smile and everything tends to dovetail. 
But not so quick, for that Chinaman 
slick has Mary with him still; the hope 
of his life is to make her his wife and 
she swears that he never will. He moves 
to her when that quondam cur, who is 
dying, young Harvey Cooke—stabs Li 
Ling Foo—Hurroo! Hurroo!—that vil- 
lain is brought to book! Oh, gaze on Li 
as he falls to die, for his breath is get- 
ting short, and his spirit flies as his body 
lies on an elegant davenport and Clifton 
has came his bride for to claim and 
Eastman is safe and sound and Sol has 
handcuffed The Empress now and 
things are all right all round and THE 
GREEN Boox’s critic fled from the place 
out into the night for home and wasted 
some ink on this tale of a chink in a 
regular Marathon pome, 


Actor Receives 


By ONE WHO RECEIVES THEM 





The following article was written on the spur of the moment by an 
actor who had become disgusted with the letters from strangers re- 
ceived by him. He is a man who is generally regarded as a “matinee 
idol,” yet he resents being made the target of feminine epistolary shafts. 











ES, actors still receive love let- 
ters from unknowns. They 
come from girls, young and 
old; from women, young and 
old, married, unmarried and divorced, 
refined and tincultured, sedate and 
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gushing, intelligent and foolish. I can- 
not say that I admire their good judg- 
ment, when they write to me—a total 
stranger, however much I may admire 
their taste! 

I suppose the so-called “matinee idol” 
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will continue to receive these notes as 
long as he continues to be a part of our 
theatrical institutions, and there are.few 
indications yet that his race is nearing 
its end. 

Some actors receive many of these 
letters, some receive only a few, but all 
regret that the writers do not tear them 
up before mailing them or sending them 
concealed in a bunch of flowers, as some 
of the more romantically inclined writ- 
ers do. 

Why do they write these letters? I 
do not know. Some student of human 
nature might be able to tell why a pretty, 
attractive girl will write to an actor she 
has never met and concerning whose 
private life she is utterly ignorant. Of 
course there is some answer ; there must 
be, since she does write the note. 

That same student might find a good 
excuse for the girl who writes. He 
might have an explanation that would 
make her action seem less unwise. He 
might believe his own argument, and it 
is a “cinch,” as they say at Harvard, 
that he would find many of the—idol- 
izers—to agree with him. But he would 
never be able to convince the actor that 
the girl does not take a trip into foolish- 
land the moment she begins sending 
the notes. 

Of course I am speaking of those 
notes that either directly or indirectly 
invite further correspondence. We re- 
ceive letters of appreciation, sometimes 
unsigned, sometimes signed, that never 
could do any harm—unless to make us 
too vain. I think a good, earnest actor 
really is entitled to such words of kind- 
ness. 

To return to the genuine “mash- 
notes,” as they are known in the vernac- 
ular. Most of the girls, I suppose, are 
infatuated with the acting, with the art, 
and with the character, and not with the 
actor himself. The romantic atmosphere 
of the stage has cast a spell over them. 

What sort of girls are they that write 
these letters ? Human beings, just as you 
and I. Generally speaking they might 
be divided into two classes: the ones 
who do not know any better and the 
ones who do not want to know any 
better. Some do it in a spirit of mis- 
chief, Some think they are being brave 
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—showing their “spunk.” Funny thing 
about a girl: she is about the timidest 
thing that grows, but she would rather 
be called brave than beautiful—some 
times. 

All those .-ho know better realize 
that they are acting not too wisely— 
when they take the trouble to think of 
their action—but they put this thought 
in the background and try to excuse 
themselves by saying, “He doesn’t know 
who I am, and nobody will ever know 
what I have done, and besides it will be 
such a lark.” 

What about the class that doesn’t 
know any better? I throw up my hands. 
They usually are girls who have become 
saturated with the spirit of the absurd 
romantic novels and equally absurd 
romantic plays that they have taken all 
too seriously. 

That is the spirit. They are not 
thinking much about the actor, and few 
of us are so conceited as to take these 
letters as personal compliments. We do 
not read them, as a rule, and seldom 
read through them after learning of 
their nature. They really are written to 
the characters we play, you know. So 
we are intruders. 

Naturally good looks have something 
to do with the letter-drawing powers of 
an actor. If he happens to be a good 
actor as well, he becomes a stronger. 
magnet. If to these attractions is added 
a third, the good fortune of having 
good parts in which he is quite the hero 
with plenty of chances to make love and 
have narrow escapes and perform won- 
drous deeds of bravery, he adds still 
more to Uncle Sam’s postal revenues. 

Actors do not relish this sort of atten- 
tion. They like to know that they please 
their patrons; they are happy if their 
work on the stage is appreciated; but 
with them acting is an impersonal thing, 
and they regret any effort to inject the 
personal element into their art. 

Sometimes it happens that a man’s 
head is turned by the open admiration 
bestowed upon his work, and he forgets 
his sense of proportion, looks upon his 
notes as trophies of conquests, gloats 
over them, and may even go so far as 
to show them to others. For the sake of 
the good name of the stage people I am 
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glad, however, to be able to say, truth- 
fully, that such cases are rare. 

Actors in reputable, high class thea- 
tres nearly always look upon these let- 
ters as “privileged communications,” 
and, as such, strictly confidential. An 
actor would think he were violating a 
trust if he should make the names public 
of the writers of these notes, even if 
there should be nothing of consequence 
in them. 

Actors in stock-companies are sup- 
posed to receive more letters than 
actors with traveling companies. Some- 
times I doubt the truth of this supposi- 
tion. As a general thing, the actor in 
a stock-company remains in one theatre 
long enough to become acquainted with 
most of the regular patrons. Then, of 
course, there is no excuse to write to 
him, or if he is written to, the letters do 
not properly belong in the catagory of 
“mash-notes.” To offset this argument, 
of course, is the fact that the crop of 
“matinee-girls” is continually being re- 
plenished ; city girls grow up and many 
country girls come to the city. 

On the other hand, the actor with a 
traveling company is a novelty, he will 
soon be gone, and there is therefore less 
chance of the fact becoming public prop- 
erty when the girl writes to him. 

In public nearly every actor will vig- 
orously deny that he receives “mash- 
notes.”’ Some will admit that they some- 
times are honored by the receipt of a 
little letter of congratulation and appre- 
ciation, but will insist that they do not 
properly belong in the “mash-note” 
class. 

Every man of them will protest vig- 
orously against the practice of writing 
such notes, and will aver that he thinks 
the girl or woman very foolish for in- 
dulging in such impulse. Not one of 
them will admit that he saves them. 
Few will admit that they ever read them 
through. 

I do not care to question their vera- 
city. Maybe they are telling the truth. 
I know that I very often throw one into 
the waste paper basket before reaching 
the end. But I will admit that I have 
read a large number of them, and that 
I have preserved some, as specimens. 
I never intended to make them public, 
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but since the public seems interested in 
them, I suppose it wont do any harm 
to quote a few, with the names of the 
writers suppressed. 

There is no way to divide the Mati- 
nee Girl into different groups, either 
by social position, family, age, education, 
or previous condition of foolishness. 
The mental test is the only test. 

Just listen to this! It is a letter writ- 
ten on light blue, dainty, note-paper, 
with a light blue fragrance. One might 
suppose the writer to be a woman of 
good social position, of education, a 
member of a good family, and a person 
of sense. But not for long. Listen! 

Dear Mr. 

I want to thank you for a very, 
very delightful evening last night. Of 
course I enjoyed the acting of the 
others, but I’m sure you will under- 
stand me when I say that your own 
playing was responsible for the greater 
part of my pleasure. It has been sev- 
eral months since I had the pleasure 
of associating with theatrical people. 

I knew your uncle—James—very, very 

well. 

YOURS MOST SINCERELY AND CORDIALLY. 

Now that’s a mild letter, but it is as 
strong as a woman of her evident cul- 
ture could bring herself to write. It’s 
very likely she is fibbing about knowing 
my relatives—by the way ‘James’ is my 
brother, cousin, uncle, father and grand- 
father, according to the whim of the 
person who is writing the letter. She 
hasn’t asked me to call, hasn’t given a 
direct invitation to write, but if I were 
so inclined I would answer that letter, 
making an appointment to meet her, 
without the slightest fear of being re- 
buffed. 

I’m getting to be quite an expert in 
reading people who write these notes. 
This woman I take to be about twenty- 
five or twenty-eight; has money; noth- 
ing that she is especially interested in; 
tired of society—most people are when 
they begin to try to use their brains; 
is troubled with too much time and too 
much money and not enough real pur- 
pose in life. Maybe she has strength 
enough to keep out of trouble, but she’ll 
need quite a lot to carry her safely if 
she doesn’t stop this letter-writing to 
actors. . 

Here’s another one, written on scratch 
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paper, with a pencil, in a great hurry 
and possibly in secret: 


Dear OL 

Gee, but you certainly are great. 
We just went crazy over you yester- 
day, and thought it would be the 
grandest thing ever to have a real 
actor at one of our spreads. Oh, if 
that could only be! 





Yours. 


Doesn’t that sound like a school-girl, 
or a college girl? I think it’s the latter 
—a girl who is at a boarding school. 
It’s against the rules to have outsiders 
at their “spreads,” but they’d break 
eighteen million rules if they could get 
a “real actor.” That would be .a 
triumph that would make them turn up 
their noses at all the other “sets.” 

‘She hasn’t asked me to come; she’d 
probably be scared stiff if arryone should 
suggest such a thing. She has just writ- 
ten what was in her noddle. She might 
refuse if I should answer, asking her 
to meet me—but the chances are that 
she would forget all about the rules, 
and come. 

The college girl isn’t tricky and cun- 
ning in her letter writing, and she isn’t 
stupidly sentimental, and she isn’t sick- 
eningly gushing. We all know her 
thoughts are healthful, even if her 
actions are foolish. 

Here’s a different sort. It’s from a 
business girl who supports herself; 
handwriting is business-like, wording 
is straight to the point; paper is good. 
She writes: 

Dear Sir: 

I hope you will not consider me 
unwomanly. I have enjoyed your act- 
ing so much and would like to know 
you personally. I know I am violating 
the conventionalities, but I am so busy 
earning a living that I haven’t the time 
to always consider those things. I 
haven’t any desire to have you make 
love to me, or to make love to you. I 
just thought it would be an agreeable 
experience to know you off the stage 
' since I know you so well on it. 

Yours Very TRULY. 

The few notes like that are an anti- 
dote. They help to take out the bad 
taste the others leave. No mock-mod- 
esty in that girl’s make-up—at least it 
doesn’t show in her letter. You can see 
she had no thought that she would lose 
any respect by writing that letter— 
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and she doesn’t. Work is her first 
thought, and when the work is over she 
wants recreation. She is perfectly will- 
ing to work all day, but she insists 
upon the right of having her evenings 
as she will. Mrs. Grundy might 
whisper and shake her head, but this 
sort of girl is the best of all those who 
write to actors. I’ve known cases where 
true and lasting friendships have re- 
sulted from such notes; friendships 
which were never marred by sentimen- 
tality or jealousy; they proved friend- 
ships based upon congenial tastes and 
comradeship. 

A working girl of a different class 
writes in an uncultured handwriting, 
on cheap letter-paper. Her theatre-go- 
ing has been principally to the cheaper 
houses, where lurid melodramas and 
sickening “love-dramas” are played—a 
new one each week. Occasionally she 
saves enough to buy a ticket to a better 
theatre, or has the good luck to be taken 
by a friend. The change from the 
twenty-cent theaters to those of the first 
class, with the great difference in stag- 
ing, beauty, and surroundings and more 
humanlike acting, is too much for her, 
and she breaks forth in a gushing letter 
to the actor who has played the hero. 

Dear ——: 

You certainly are the candy boy, 
and you’ve got my heart tucked away 
in your pockets. I think you are just 
the sweetest thing in the world and 
I’d give a million dollars to meet you 
and have you talk to me like you did 
in the play last night. I’d do anything 
for a man who would look at me like 
you looked at her. All my friends say 
I ought to be on the stage; they say 
I’m pretty and would make a big hit. 
There don’t seem to be much of a 
chance for a poor working girl, though, 
even if she is pretty and has loads of 
talent. 

Ever Yours. 

Now she isn’t altogether to blame. 
She may have a mother who is just as 
silly as she is—only in a different way. 
Or her father may be a good-for-noth- 
ing. Maybe she has had a hard time 
all her life and is only beginning to 
get a few things beyond the absolute 
necessities. Just imagine, if you can, 
how a girl of that sort would act once 
she escaped from her old prison. 

But here is a writer that ought to be 
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locked up. She’s dangerous, and she’ll 
get some poor actor into trouble if she 
keeps up this sort of writing. She is 
the sort that we almost get mad at; we 
can laugh and smile at and feel sorry 
for the others but she is too serious. 

My Dar.inc ——: 

I saw you at the theatre last night 

and thought about you all the way 
home, and then dreamed about it—a 
beautiful dream. I thought I was the 
heroine and you were making love to 
me; I could hear your sweet voice, and 
could see your beautiful, soulful eyes. 
I was so dreadfully disappointed when 
I woke up before the dream was fin- 
ished. Maybe I am silly, Ned, but you 
know I just cannot help it. I never 
cared especially about going to the 
theatres, and actors never interested 
me a bit—until I saw you. Now I just 
can’t keep away. I’m perfectly crazy 
about—about the stage, now. 

I’m so sorry my mother has such a 
wrong opinion of stage people. She 
would be horrified if she thought I was 
writing to a real, sure-enough actor, 
but I know she’ll change her. mind 
when she sees you and sees how badly 
she has misjudged you. 

Your AFFECTIONATE.” 

Any sane man would think that girl 
had already received some eighteen 
hundred letters from me; that I had 
begged to be permitted to call; that I 
had assured her of my undying affec- 
tion; that I was pining away for love 
of her and a dozen other things. Yet 
the fact is that I have not the least idea 
who she is. 

I doubt if she has a mother. It’s quite 
certain that her mother hasn’t time to 
bother about actors and the stage. Such 
letters, I take it, come from girls whose 
mothers are usually very busy; they 
may be business women, or they may 
be club-women, or they may be semi- 
society women. At any rate, their 
daughters just grow up—and judging 
from this letter, they don’t grow exactly 
as I’d want a daughter of mine to. 

This. is the kind of a girl who lives 
on cheap novels, cheap plays, choco- 
lates, and pickles. It’s a great combi- 


- nation, and they think they would make 


it a heavenly ambrosia if they could 
just mix a little actor in it. 

The only consolation we poor players 
have is that these girls will very prob- 
ably run away with the butcger’s boy, 
ayd marry him before he knows what 
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has happened. Usually the butcher’s 
boy will be: too much embarrassed to 
object, until it is too late. In time the 
sentimentalism may slip out of the girl’s 
head, and she’ll amount to something. 
She'll be a good housekeeper, a good 
wife, and happy with Joe and all the 
little Joes, and Sallies. I trust so. 

These are all bad enough, but if an 
insurance company sold _ insurance 
against the middle-aged woman who 
wants to be a mother to actors, that 
company would do a rushing business, 
and could charge high premiums with- 
out ever hearing an objection. She 
might quite aptly be termed the abso- 
lute limit. The only good thing that 
can be said in her favor is that she 
isn’t numerous. She couldn’t be. There 
wouldn’t be room for many of her and 
the rest of us. But what there is of 
her is enough and to spare. This is how 
she writes: 


My Dear Boy: 


I feel that it is right for me to 
address you this way because IT am 
almost old enough to be your mother. 


‘Almost! 

I once had a boy about your age of 
whom you remind me very much. 
That’s old. 

In fact, I saw so much of a resem- 
blance last night, that I could not re- 


sist the desire to send you this note 
and ask if you would not call. 


Very SINCERELY. 


In about twenty cases out of twenty 
she has no son. That is just an excuse, 
but it’s a bait that may catch us at least 
once—all of us. 

Most of these women “who-want-to- 
be-a-mother”’ appear worse even than 
their letters sound. Chances are when 
we, out of pity and sympathy, go to see 
her, we find a woman past fifty who 
is trying to look under thirty, and mak- 
ing a°dismal failure of it. Sometimes 
she hasn’t so many years to her credit, 
but makes. up for this lack with an. 
extra amount of silliness. 

I really couldn’t guess what is the: 
matter with such a woman. Perhaps 
she has missed some of the pleasures of 
life, and is trying to find them in a last 
desperate effort. She’s vain, selfish, 
conceited, and decidedly uninteresting. 
No actor ever sees her twice—if he 
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can help it—but she keeps on angling. 

There are other kinds and classes 
who write to actors, but these letters 
will give a good idea of the vast ma- 
jority. They are more to be pitied than 
blamed, though I will admit that they 
frequently are the cause of pretty strong 
comment on the part of the actor. I’ve 
been tempted to speak so at times my- 


Robert Edeson, star of “Strongheart” 
and “The Call of the North,” married 
Miss George Elliott Porter at her home 
in Brookline on June 8. 

Eugene Walter, author of “Paid in 
Full” and “The Wolf,” married Char- 
lotte Walker, co-star with Frank Kee- 
nan in “The Warrens of Virginia,” Dec. 
I, in Cincinnati. 

Fritzi Scheff, star of “Mille. Modiste” 
and “The Prima Donna,” was married 
to John Fox, Jr., the novelist, only a 
few weeks ago. 

Nat Goodwin and Edna _ Goodrich 
were married in Boston on Nov. 8. 

Henry W. Blossom of St. Louis, au- 
thor of “Checkers,” “The Red Mill,” 
“Mile. Modiste,” and “The Prima Don- 
na,” married Miss Margaret Seely, an 
actress, July 4, the marriage being 
kept a secret for three months. 

Louise Dresser and John E. (“Jack”) 
Gardner, of “The Yankee Prince” com- 
pany, were married June 17, at Ashbury 
Park. 

Lillian Devere of “The Girl Behind 
the Counter” company was married to 
Jacob Weibler, a broker, at Kings- 
bridge, N. J., in December. z 

Louise Ronald Grau, daughter of the 
late Maurice Grau, opera impresario, 
was married to Maurice Ganne in Paris 
on July ro. 

Gus Kerker married Nellie Riven- 
berg, of the “Nearly a Hero” company, 
June 3, in Jersey City. 

Ethel Trevor of “The Prince of Pil- 
sen” company, to Robert J. Cooke, arch- 
itect, June 6, in New York, 
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Some Recent Stage Marriages 





self, but I have refrained. I have only 
thought it. 


(The author of the foregoing article 
consented to write it for The Green 
Book Aibum on condition that his 
name would not be used. He is a well 
known and very popular actor—“a 
matinee idol” in fact—in one of the 
most popular stock-theatres in the 
United States.) 






Nora Bayes and Jack Norworth of 
“Follies of 1908,” married on June 21, 
at Freehold, N. J., with Lee Harrison 
as Norworth’s best man. 

Valerie Bergere, vaudeville headliner, 
married June 17, to Napoleon Daig- 
nault in Paris. He has played with Miss 
Bergere in “A Bowery Camille” under 
the stage name of M. Dano. 

Helen Byron was married in October 
to H. A. Roberts, actor and stage man- 
ager, in this city, but did not announce 
it until she returned to New York. 

Marjorie Bonner and William H. 
Power of the “Follies of 1908” were 
married Nov. 14, in Cincinnati. 

Guy Coombs of James K. Hackett’s 
company secretly married Miss Anne 
Bronaugh, daughter of a wealthy Chi- 
cago merchant, early last fall. 

Claire Casseles, with Lew Fields’ 
company, was married to Oscar Paul 
Gascoigne, in New York, in December. 

Henry L. Chase, formerly baritone 
in Henry W. Savage’s English grand 
opera company, married Miss Alberta 
T. Bowman in Greenwich, Conn., 
june 9. 

Alian Coogan and Izetta Hall of the 
“Wine, Woman and Song” company, 
were married April 4, in Jersey City. 

Rosalie Dupee and Frederick John 
Sargent, of Otis Skinner’s “The Honor 
of the Family” company, were married 
Dec. 17. : 

Bonnie Edwards, with Amelia Bing- 
ham in “The Climbers,” was married to 
A. L. Cushman, head cashier of the 
Hotel Plaza, May 28, in New York, 



























Elsie Ferguson, leading woman in 
“Pierre of the Plains,” was married to 
Frederick Hoey, son of the millionaire. 

Williard Howe, of “Brewster’s Mil- 
lions,” to a Miss Howard, June 30. 

Dan E. Hanlon, of the “Ben Hur” 
company, was married to Marion J. 
Lyons in New York June 25. 

Ethel Jackson, the St. Louis girl who 
created the Sonia role in Henry W. Sav- 
age’s production of “The Merry 
Widow,” after being divorced from J. 
Fred Zimmerman, Jr., was married to 
Benoni Lockwood, Jr., in Philadelphia. 

Claire Kulp, formerly with Henry 
Miller, was married to Orville Duncan 
Oliphant in Trenton, N. J. on Nov. 21. 

Goldie Lang, formerly of the Castle 
Square Opera Co., was married to 
Count Viggo von Holstein Rathlow, of 
Copenhagen, about four months ago. 


LOVE SONNETS OF A CALL BOY 
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Ursula March Hancock, leading 
woman of the “Wine, Woman and 
Song” company, was married to Ed- 
ward Creighton Largey of Butte, Mont. 

May Murray, of the “Follies of 1908” 
company, was married Sept. 14 to Hen- 
ry Schlenker in New York. 

Madelyn Marshall of the “Little 
Nemo” company was married to 
Michael Coakley, vaudevillian, Dec. 24, 
in Hoboken. 

Rose O’Neil of “The Gay Musician” 
company was married Nov. 23 at Stam- 
ford, Conn., to Hammond Braman, a 
Boston banker. é 

Marie Shotwell, leading woman of 
“The Lion and the Mouse” company, 
was married in September to Capt. W. 
G. Austin in Brooklyn. 

Isabel Strang of the “Little Nemo” 
company Noy. 18 to W. T. Lee. 
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Love Sonnets of a Call Boy—IIl 


Once Maxine Elliott made my heart beat fast; 
I used to take her laundry to the Chink, 
And hang around and watch her act and think, 

And wish that they would put me in the cast; 

One matinee, when I was goin’ past 
Her dressin’ room, she handed me a pink— 
Say, all that night I couldn’t sleep a wink— 

But love is like your money: it don’t last. 


It’s tough to only be about sixteen, 
When she is twice that old, or mebby more! 
I used to think if I could have Maxine 


I'd git a jack and stand beside the door, 


Between the acts, and every time I seen 
A Johnny peepin’ in I'd spill his gore. 


SAMUEL ELLSWORTH KISER. 
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By JOHN BARRYMORE 





HE talent for acting is inherited, the taste and the knowledge of. 

= detail is absorbed, and the ability to combine all these qualities 
in the proper proportion to turn out a good actor comes from 

assiduous cultivation and hard work. The result is genius. 

Children of actors, more than the children of other professions, are 
quite likely to follow in the footsteps of their parents. This isn’t a fancy, 
or a simple theory. There are a sufficient number of theatrical families 
who have been connected with the stage for several generations, to give 
proof to this statement. 

Even in America, where the tendency for children to pursue the same 
avocations as their parents is less marked than elsewhere in the world, 
there are many families who have stuck to the stage through several gen- 
erations. 

It isn’t strange that the theatrical careers of most American families of 
this sort began in England, since most of our ancestors came from the 
British Isles. 

Heredity and environment! 

That is the answer to the question: “Why do the children of theatrical 
parents so often become actors?” 

Those who are ardent believers in the doctrine of heredity will be in- 
clined to give that the most credit—or the most blame, as the case may be. 
Those, on the other hand, who incline to the theory of environment as 
being the principal influence in the growth and development of character, 
will give the greater credit to the manner in which children of stage-people 
are reared. I believe it is an even break, with heredity in the lead in some 
instances, and environment ahead in others. But neither nor both of them 
will produce a good actor unless the inclination to work hard also is 
present. 

Children of actors are at home on the stage, just as other children are 
at home in their back yards. ‘The stage really is their playground. That is 
true because the business and the personal lives of actors are more closely 
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connected and intertwined than is the case with other professions. The 
actor’s children breathe the same air of mimicry he breathes; live in the 
same world of thought he lives in; are nourished, if the phrase may be 
used, on the same sort of illusionary food he exists on. 

The child sees his actor-parents at play while they work, and since one 
of the first noticeable efforts of a child is imitative, he naturally takes his 
parents’ working habits and utilizes them in his own play. All children do 
that. The son of a merchant usually starts a make-believe store as soon as 
he gets old enough to amuse himself. The son of a lawyer begins making 
speeches to an imaginary jury as soon as he learns that his father does the 
same thing. Girls begin to play mother with their dollies as soon as they 
notice how their own mothers act. 

This may be either the result of heredity or environment. To tell the 
truth, I am very frequently puzzled to decide where one of these influences 
begins to work and the other stops. The psychologist tells us that the 
thoughts of the mother and father are, if not transmitted to the child’s 
mind, at least impressed deeply upon it during its very earliest childhood, 
from the moment it first begins to manifest life. That statement seems 
reasonable. 

Another psychologist, more strongly inclined to the environment theory, 
insists that instead of the child inheriting these little tricks and manner- 
isms and tastes and traits, jf absorbs them. The theorists of this class say 
the child mind is a plastic organization, almost like a blank blackboard, 
and that the thoughts of those around it are brushes that paint pictures on 
that mental blackboard. That seems reasonable, too. 

But whether one or the other is right, the fact remains that the child of 
an actor becomes interested in the stage at an early period, plays at being 
an actor, and gradually turns into an actor. 

That some children of actors have been artists is no disproof of’ the 
heredity and environment theory. Painting is only another form of the- 
atrical art. The artist paints pictures from life with his brush and pig- 
ments on canvas. The actor paints pictures from life with his voice, 
actions, and emotions on a canvas formed of the mind of his audience. 
To the eye the actor’s painting may seem less enduring, but I believe no 
mental picture is ever lost. 

The frequent objection of an actor to his child following the theatrical 
career finds its counterpart in other professions and in trades. Even the 
most successful man in one line of work often feels that he would have 
been a greater success in some other sphere of life. Actors are afflicted 
with the same mental disorder, at times, and it is natural that they should 
then want their children to turn to what they believe offers more in 
worldly success and fame, or the more enduring gain of gobd works. 

The handicap on the son of a famous actor, who starts out to make his 
mark in the same profession, is the same that every other son of a great 
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man following his father’s profession, must overconiz. He will be known 
for a long time as “His father’s son” and his work, as a beginner, will be 
compared to.the work of his father as a finished artist. 

This attitude of the public may seem unjust—and perhaps it is—but it 
certainly makes the young man or woman work all the harder, strive all 
the more earnestly to overcome the handicap and be known, not as his 
father’s son, but as a separate individual. 

Then, too, the traditions of the stage are difficult things to defy suc- 
cessfully. Not only are these traditions handed down from generation to 
generation behind the footlights, but the public also helps to perpetuate 
them. 

No one would object more quickly or more energetically, than the 
theatregoing public, to a change in the time honored way of “doing” a 
standard drama. The actor who aspires to overthrow any such cherished 
tradition must first become a stage-law unto himself. 

In the list of families who have given their sons and daughters, for 
several generations, to the stage, are such well known names as: The 
Booths, the Jeffersons, the Boucicaults, the Kembles, the Irvings, the 
Beerbohm Trees, the Arthur Jones’, the Kemble-Siddons’, the Forbes- 
Robertsons, the Sotherns, the Terrys, the Drews, and the Barrymores ; and 
among non-English speaking nations the Salvinis and the Coquelins. 

The most remarkable, from the point of number of generations that be- 
came actors and actresses, are the Jeffersons, the Kembles, and the Bouci- 
caults. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON was an English actor whose life covered the 
years from 1728 to 1807. He was in the front ranks in his day. One of his 
wives, a Miss May, was an actress, and this couple was the progenitor of 
a long list of theatrical people. From their eldest son, Joseph Jefferson, 
who was also an actor, and his wife, Euphremia Fortune, an actress, de- 
scended the American branch of the family that gave to the stage Joe 
Jefferson’s historic “Rip Van Winkle.” 

The other children of Thomas Jefferson the First, were: George Jef- 
ferson, an actor, and Frances Jefferson an actress. Frances married 
Samuel Butler, also an actor, and their son, S. S. W. Butler, was a well 
known actor on the English stage in the last century. 

Joseph Jefferson the First was born in 1774 and died in 1832. He and 
his actress wife were the parents of Thomas Jefferson the Second, who 
was an actor and who died in 1824; and of Joseph Jefferson the Second, 
also an actor; Hester Booth, an actress; Euphemia Jefferson, an actress; 
Elizabeth Jefferson, an actress; and Mary Anne Jefferson, an actress. 

Joseph Jefferson the Second married an actress, a Mrs. Thomas Burke. 
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These were the parents of our “Joe’—Joseph Jefferson the Third, who 
was born in 1829 and died in 1905. 

Joseph Jefferson the Third married twice. His first wife was Margaret 
Clements Lockyer, an actress, and his second was Sarah Isabel Warren. 
His children were all actors. Margaret Lockyer was the mother of Charles 
Burke Jefferson and Thomas Jefferson the Third; Sarah Warren was 
the mother of William Winter Jefferson. 

Here, then, is a family that for five generations has given all of its mem- 
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the father of the two Booths that figured so prominently in the stage his- 
tory of America. His children were Junius Brutus Booth the Second, who 
married a Miss De Bar, an actress, and later Agnes Perry, also an actress, 
from Australia. The second son was Edwin Thomas Booth, whose 
“Hamlet” is still one of the most cherished ideals of the American stage. 
The third son was John Wilkes Booth, the actor who killed President 
Lincoln in Ford’s theatre in Washington in 1865. There was one daugh- 
ter, Asia Sidney Booth, who became an author, and who married an actor, 
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RF bers to the stage. For one hundred and forty years every descendant of R 
(7 Thomas Jefferson the First has been an actor or an actress, and judging [iY 
Vi «by the achievements of the present generation the end of the family’s alt 
4 © theatrical triumphs is not yet in sight. I 

: | 
The Booths r | 
BS ve 
WH THE beginning of the stage-career of the Booth family does not go BY 
1] back quite so far into the past. The first of the family to go on the stage i} 

H}7 was Junius Brutus Booth, who was the son of a London attorney. He | 

i$] was born in 1796 and died in 1852. Junius Brutus Booth the First was Bf 
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“+: John Sleeper Clarke, and was the mother of two actors, Creston Clarke Re 
yy and Wilfred Clarke. R I 
‘a unius Brutus Booth the Second, and Agnes Perry, his actress wife k 
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from the antipodes, were the parents of two actors, Sidney Booth and 
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The Boucicaults 
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DION BOUCICAULT, the Irish actor and playwright, was the pro- 
genitor of another remarkable theatrical family. His life spanned the 
years from 1822 to 1890, and it was an eventful one. Probably no other 
theatrical man in the history of the stage, except Shakespeare, has been 
so energetic, has done so much good work. His plays are numbered by 
the score, and he was almost constantly acting as well as writing. 

Dion Boucicault married Agnes Kelly Robertson, an actress, and their 
children took to the stage like the proverbial ducks to water. They were 
Dion Boucicault the Second; Aubrey Boucicault; Eva Boucicault, who 
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married John Clayton (Calthrop), an actor; Nina Boucicault, who mar- 
ried E. H. Kelly, an actor. 

Dion Boucicault the Second made almost as great a name for himself 
as did his father; perhaps fully as great, when his acting work only is 
considered. None of the elder Boucicault’s children inherited his passion 
for writing and his ability to turn out play after play with bewildering 
rapidity. Dion the Second married Irene Vanbrough, an English actress 
of note. 

Eva Boucicault was the mother of two children: Dion Clayton Calthrop, 
who became an-author and illustrator, and Donald Calthrop, who became 
an actor. 
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A HISTORY of the Kembles would practically cover the English stage 
for nearly two hundred years. The male and female branches of the 
original families kept spreading out, until finally the members were 
counted by the scores and nearly every one was connected with the stage 
in some manner. 

Roger Kemble (1721-1802), an actor, and Sarah Ward, an actress, 
wrote the first chapter in the Kembles’ theatrical history. Their children 
were: John Philip Kemble, an actor, who married Priscilla Hopkins, an 
actress ; Stephen Kemble, actor, who married Elizabeth Satchell, actress ; 
Charles Kemble, actor, who married Maria Teresa de Camp, actress; and 
Henry Kemble, of whose profession the genealogical tables are silent. 

Stephen Kemble and Elizabeth Satchell were the parents of- Henry 
Stephen Kemble, an actor, who married an actress, a Miss Freize; and 
of Mrs. Arkwright, an actress. 

Charles Kemble and Maria de Camp were the parents of John Mitchell 
Kemble, an author; Henry Kemble, a soldier; Fanny Kemble, an actress 
and author; and Adelaide Kemble, a singer and an author. 

Henry Stephen Kemble and Miss Freize were the parents of Blanche 
Kemble, an actress; Agnes Kemble, an actress, who married Thomas 
Clifford Cooper, an actor; and of Fanny Kemble, an actress, who married 
Charles Barnett, a member of another noted English theatrical family. 

John Mitchell Kemble was the father of Gertrude Kemble, a singer, 
who married Sir Charles Santley, their son, Michael Santley, being an 
actor. 

Agnes Kemble and Thomas Cooper had these children: Frank Kemble 
Cooper, an actor, who married an actress ; H. Cooper Clife, an actor, who 
married Alice Belmore, an actress, and a member of another noted Eng- 
lish theatrical family ; and of Charles Cooper, an actor. 

The children of Fanny Kemble and Sir Charles Barnett were: Henry 
Kemble Barnett, stage manager and actor, and Alice Barnett, actress. 
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The feminine branch of the family was almost as prolific in theatrical 
people. The daughters of Roger Kemble and Sarah Ward were: Sarah 
Kemble, an actress, who married William Siddons—the Mr. and Mrs. 
Siddons of English stage-history; Frances Kemble, an actress, who 
married an actor by the name of Twiss; Elizabeth Kemble, an actress, who 
married an actor by the name of Curtis. . 

Sarah Kemble and William Siddons were the parents of Henry Siddins, 
an actor, who married Harriet Murray, an actress; George Siddons, a 
government official, whose son, William Siddons, was the father of Mary 
Scott Siddons, actress. 

The genealogical tables of the Kembles could be spread over so many 
pages of theatrical history that it would make a small sized book. And 
most of the members have made enviable reputations on the stage. 
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EDWARD ASKEW SOTHERN, the English actor who created Lord 
Dundreary married Frances Emily Stewart, the daughter of a Galway 
clergyman. Their children followed in the footsteps of their father. They 
were Lytton Edward Sothern, an actor; Edward Hugh Sothern, by many 
given the rank of the premier American actor of the present time, who 
married Virginia Harned, an actress; George Evelyn Augustus Townley 
Sothern, familiarly known as “Sam,” who was an actor and who married 
Kanet Mulliner, an actress; and Eva Mary Sothern, an actress. 
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THIS noted English family hasn’t as long a history as some of its 
rivals, but it has a brilliant one. Julius Beerbohm was not an actor, but 
his children were. They were: Herbert Beerbohm Tree, who was born in 
1853. He is by many conceded to be the first English actor, now, since 
the death of Sir Henry Irving. 

Herbert Beerbohm Tree married Maude Hold, an actress, and was the 
father of Viola Tree, an actress. Other children of Julius Beerbohm 
were: Julius Beerbohm the second, who was an author; Max Beerbohm, 
a dramatic critic and playwright; and Constance Beerbohm, an author. 
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The Irvings 
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SIR HENRY IRVING was the founder of the theatrical family. His 
real name was John Henry Brodribb, but in 1887 he assumed the name of 
Irving and subsequently was knighted. . 

Sir Henry was perhaps the greatest actor on the English stage for many 
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years. He lifted British dramatic art out of the rut into which it had 
fallen, and is perhaps responsible for the introduction of splendor in 
“productions” on the British isles. 

Sir Henry’s children are: Henry Brodribb Irving, who became a mem- 
ber of two professions—the legal and the dramatic; Laurence Sidney 
Brodribb-Irving, a playwright and actor. 

Henry Irving the Second married Dorothea Baird, an actress. Laurence 
Irving also married an actress, Mabel Hackney. 
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The Arthur Jones’ 


THIS stage-family traces its descent from Silvanus Jones, a farmer. 
The children of Silvanus were: Henry Arthur Jones, the English play- 
wright, and Silvanus Dauncey Jones, a theatrical manager. 

Henry Arthur Jones is the father of Winifred Arthur Jones, actress, 
who married Leslie Faber, an actor; Ethelwyn Arthur Jones, an actress, 
who married Montague Leveaux, a theatrical manager; and Gertrude 
Arthur Jones, actress, who married J. Albery, the son of James Albery, 
playwright, and Mary Moore, actress. 
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The Forbes-Robertsons 


THIS family has taken a brilliant part in the last fifty years of English 
’ and American stage-history. 

John Forbes Robertson was an art critic who married Frances Colt in 
1850. Their children were Johnston Forbes Robertson, the talented actor ; 
Ian Robertson, an actor; Norman Forbes, an actor; Leonard Forbes, a 
musician; Eric Forbes, an artist; Frances Forbes Robertson, a novelist, 
who wrote under the name of Mrs. Harrod; and Daisy Forbes Robertson, 
an artist. 

Johnston Forbes Robertson married Gertrude Elliott, an American 
actress, one of the two daughters of Thomas Dermot, of California, who 
have reached such enviable positions on the American and English stage. 

_ Jan Robertson married Gertrude Knight, the daughter of Joseph Knight, 
a dramatic critic. Their daughter, Beatrice Forbes Robertson, is an 
actress. 

Gertrude Elliott’s sister, Maxine, was until recently the wife of Nat C. 
Goodwin, the American comedian. 
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The Terrys 
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ELLEN TERRY’S parents were Benjamin Terry, an actor, and Miss 
Yerrett, an actress. In addition to Ellen there were these children, who 
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have stamped the Terry name on the British stage: Charles Terry, a 
stage manager, and the father of Minnie and Beatrice Terry, both ac- 
tresses; George Terry, a theatrical man; Fred Terry, an actor, who 
married Julia Neilson, actress; Kate Terry, actress, who married Arthur 
Lewis, an actor; Marion Terry, an actress; Florence Terry, actress, the 
wife of William Morris and the mother of Olive Terry, actress. Kate 
Terry and Arthur Lewis are the parents of Mabel Terry Lewis, an 
actress. 

Ellen Terry is the mother of Edward Gordon Craig, actor, artist, and 
producer; and of Edith Craig, actress. Rosemary Gordon Craig, grand- 
child of Ellen Terry, has appeared on the stage. 


The Davenports 


HARRY DAVENPORT, who, by the way, is one of the most 
charming men on the American stage, comes of a family so 
thoroughly theatrical that he could hardly have been expected to have 
chosen any other career. His father, E. L. Davenport, was one of the 
best Shakespearean actors of his time; his mother was known to the Eng- . 
lish stage as Fanny Vining, and his sister, Fanny Davenport, was a 
famous tragedienne. When the entire family was gathered at Canton, Pa., 
where the mother and father died, there were nine children, nearly all of 
whom at some time or other had been players. Blanche Davenport, known 
as Bianca La Blanche, was an opera singer. Florence was an actress and 
singer. May married William Seymour, the manager, and was‘a member 
of his Boston Museum Stock Company. Edgar, who received his training 
in the Boston Museum stock, is still a prominent leading man. Harry, the 
youngest, made his début when he was five years old, as Damon’s boy in 
“Damon and Pythias,” in his father’s company. Later he was a member 
of the original juvenile Pinafore company. At one time he was manager 
of the Girard Avenue theatre, Philadelphia, and later, at the Casino, New 
York, he attained his greatest popularity in musical comedies. In the 
season of 1905-6 he appeared in Lew Field’s “It Happened in Nordland,” 
and scored the hit of the play. Two seasons ago he made his first appear- 
ance in vaudeville. 


The Hernes 


THE two daughters of James A. Herne—Chrystal and Julia—have fol- 
lowed in their father’s footsteps, and are now well known figures in the 
theatrical world. They were fortunate in having had the careful instruc- 
tion of their able father, and their débuts were made in his company. 
James A. Herne was not only an actor of ability, but a dramatist who 
created some of the most delightful and heart-appealing characters that 
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the American stage has ever known. His first appearance was made in 
1859, as George Shelby, in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Another notable in- 
cident in his career was that he delivered the address at the opening of 
Ford’s Theatre, Washington, in which President Lincoln was afterward 
assassinated. 
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LOUISA LANE, an English actress, was the daughter of Thomas 
Frederick Lane and Eliza Kinlock, both members of the theatrical pro- 
fession. Louisa Lane married John Drew, an Irish actor. 

John Drew the Second, “our John,” is the son of Louisa Lane and the 
Irish actor. Their other children were Sidney White Drew, an actor; 
Georgie Drew, an actress ; and Louisa Drew. 

John Drew the Second married an actress, Jasephine Baker, and was 
the father of Louise Drew who became an actress. 

Sidney White Drew married Gladys Rankin, an actress, their son, Sid- 
ney Rankin Drew, also following the same profession. 

My mother was Georgie Drew and my father was Maurice Barrymore, 
‘an English actor. We youngsters are Lionel, who was an actor for 
several years before he became an artist; Ethel, and myself. 

Georgie Drew Mendum, the actress, is the daughter of Louise Drew 
and Charles Mendum. 
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A Group of Players’ Descendants 
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JAMES K. HACKETT comes of theatrical ancestry, his father, James 
Henry Hackett having been one of America’s best known actors haif a 
century ago. The elder Hackett was not only a successful comedian, but 
was also a tragedian of note. His Falstaff, however, was the rdle in which 
he made his most popular appearance. Mrs. Clara C. Hackett, mother of 
the younger man, was a well known actress in her day. It is little wonder, 
then, that the son chose a theatrical career, for if blood tells anything, it 
undoubtedly told little James to go on the stage. 

Blanche, Frances, and Julia Ring are the grandchildren of James Ring, 
once leading comedian of the old Boston Museum, and an actor of prom- 
inence in his time. 

Jefferson De Angelis comes of a family of actors who toured the 
Pacific coast a generation ago. They were celebrities of their time, and 
styled themselves public entertainers, though in these days they would 
probably be called variety performers. Railroads and opera-houses were 
scarce in those days, so the De Angelis family had a good deal of difficulty 
in getting about from one town to another. The result was that they 
“eschewed” one-night stands, and often remained in one town for several 
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months. Jefferson De Angelis was named after the famous Joseph Jef- 
ferson. 

Miss Viola Allen is the daughter of C. Leslie Allen, for many years one 
of America’s most prominent players. Miss Allen’s mother, too, was on 
the stage, and for many years she and her husband played in the same 
companies. Her specialty was “old woman” parts. 

Miss Blanche Bates is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Bates, well 
known in Pacific coast theatricals. Mr. Bates was manager of the Oro 
Fino theatre, Portland, at the time Blanche was born. 

Julia Dean is the granddaughter of an actress whom our grandparents 
thought great. Her name, too, was Julia Dean. George and Josephine 
Cohan are the children of well known theatrical parents; Flora Boniface 
Russell made her stage appearance not long ago with her father, one of 
the Russell brothers ; and Adelaide Wilson, the daughter of Francis Wil- 
son, is now appearing with her famous father in “When Knights are 
Bold.” 

Tyrone Powers, the actor so well known to American play-goers, whose 
latest performance as the Drainman in “The Servant in the House,” won 
him the highest critical recognition, is the grandson of the Tyrone Power 
who was one of the most popular of English actors in his day. 

Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske also comes of a theatrical family. Her 
father, Thomas Davey,’ was a welleknown manager in the South. Her 
mother was the daughter of Richard Maddern, an Englishman who 
organized a concert company and toured America for several years. As 
a child Mrs. Fiske spent a great share of her time in the glow of the 
footlights. i 

Lillian Russell’s daughter, Dorothy, could not resist the temptation to 
adopt the career of her mother. Miss Russell was making good progress 
when she was captured by Cupid and taken away from the stage. An 
instance of mother and daughter playing in the same company was that 
of Rose Coghlan and Rosalind Coghlan. 

The most noteworthy theatrical families in foreign countries are the 
Salvini’s—father and son—of Italy, and the Elder and Younger Coquelin 
of France. In both of these families the sons were often hailed as the 
equals of their fathers. 

Of course this is not a complete list of families who have furnished 
some actors or actresses from each generation for years. But the list is 
large enough to prove that heredity and environment count for a great 
deal on the stage. 
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Building a Great Spectacle 


By JOHN MURRAY 





itatively in this article. 





The theatre-going public little realize the great cost entailed in stag- 
ing a modern spectacle such, for instance, as “Little Nemo,” the 
“Cartoon Play,” with which Mr. Murray concerns himself, author- 
The work involved, too, is tremendous. 








ORE than a year in time and 
M $100,000 were spent by Klaw 
& Erlanger before the curtain 

' was rung up on the first night 

of “Little Nemo” at the Forrest The- 
atre, Philadelphia. No monetary val- 
uation can be placed on the thought and 
experience invested in the production. 
As it stands to-day, “Little Nemo” is 
pronounced by critics and public alike 
the biggest and best musical production 
ever offered for the entertainment of 
the American public. In splendor of 
effects, magnificence of costumes, gor- 
geousness of scenery, tunefulness of 
melodies, and cleanliness of comedy, 
it is away and beyond the most ambi- 
tious of the English pantomimes with 
which it has been compared. No Ger- 
man or French producer has ever con- 
sidered even remotely the making of a 
production which could be classed with 





~ “Tittle Nemo.” 


In the language of the world of the 
theatre, it is an “A. L. E. show.” “A, 
L. E.” is the abbreviation of Abraham 
Lincoln Erlanger, of the firm of Klaw 
& Erlanger, the so-called “Theatrical 
Syndicate.” When the availability of 
Winsor McCay’s cartoons for stage- 
purposes was first considered, several 
astute and experienced managers de- 
clared they were an impossibility. 

Fear was expressed that the charm of 
the characters and whimsical architect- 
ural ideas of the artist could not be 
retained. The more opposition Mr. Er- 
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langer encountered the greater grew his 
determination to make “Little Nemo” 
the strongest, most attractive, and the 
cleanest musical comedy ever staged. 

How successful he was in his efforts 
may be judged from the fact that no 
play has ever been received in New 
York so cordially by the critics and the 
public as was “Little Nemo.” It is con- 
sidered a heinous offense to measure a 
theatrical achievement by money, but no 
spoken or written word is so impres- 
sive as the fact that since the rise of 
the curtain 250,000 persons have paid 
into the box-office more than $400,000 
to witness this production, and in an 
“off” year in the theatrical business at 
that. 

Once having made up his mind to 
adopt “Little Nemo” as a stage char- 
acter, Mr. Erlanger requested Victor 
Herbert to compose the score. The 
most famous of American composers at 
once became enthused with the idea. 
He has said that the music almost wrote 
itself. Some of his numbers are charm- 
ingly simple, while others are as virile 
and as classical as grand opera. Mu- 
sicians have declared Mr. Herbert wrote 
“Little Nemo” at his best. In fact, he 
stepped directly from the writing of 
this score to the composition of a grand 
opera. 


Selecting the Cartoons 


THE cartoons drawn by Mr. McCay 
were carefully viséd. Many were re- 

















jected as impossible for stage reproduc- 
tion. Others were thrown aside because 
they could have no bearing on the con- 
secutive story needed to make the plot 
interesting to an audience, and, unlike 
sO many musical comedies, “Little 
Nemo” really has a plot, and a good one 
at that. Strong contrasts were needed 
to lend variety to the color and music 
scheme. The characters of Little Nemo, 
Dr. Pill, Flip, the Little Princess and 
the King were in the cartoons. Others, 
like the Dancing Missionary, the Canni- 
bal King, Gladys, the Cat, and Little 
Nemo’s companions in Slumberland, 
had to be invented. The cartoons of the 
playroom, Nemo’s bedroom, the Land 
of St. Valentine, the Weather Factory, 
the Isle of Table D’Hote, and the dream 
of the Fourth of July were selected as 
a basis for the book. Harry B. Smith, 
the librettist, introduced the other 
scenes. 

The wealth of material was so great 
that it became a process of selection 
and elimination rather than building 
up. In the original book Mr. Smith had 
Little Nemo rescued from the Cannibal 
Islands by pirates. The first scene of 
the third act was laid on the deck of 
a pirate-ship. Before the final rehear- 
sals, the scene was lifted out bodily 
by Mr. Erlanger. The idea will no 
doubt appear in another play, as it is 
an excellent one and one of the songs 
is as merry as any in the comedy, but 
there was so much good material in 
sight that something had to go; so the 
pirates walked their own plank. 


The Story Develops 


MR. SMITH then began work on the 
book. The best idea of what he accom- 
plished is obtained by reading the plot. 

The story opens in the palace of 
King Morpheus of Slumberland. The 
Little Princess longs for a playmate. 
The Candy Kid offers his assistance in 
her search for a playmate. He turns 
the pages of a book, telling her to 
choose from the characters dear to 
childhood a companion. The Princess 
tells him that Little Nemo is the play- 
mate she desires. King Morpheus enters 
with a crick in his back, He calls upon 
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Dr. Pill, who is anxious to operate on 
him at once. The Dancing Missionary 
offers his services, and steals the Elixir 
of Life with which the King retains 
his youth. While the monarch bewails 
his fate of growing old, the Princess 
begs him to try and find Little Nemo. 
Dr. Pill recalls that only a mortal child 
can restore the Elixir. 

The playground of a city park is 
next shown, with the children at play. 
In their games Flip insists upon being 
leader, and Little Nemo thrashes him. 
A Queen for the party is just about to 
be selected when the Princess enters. 
It is her first meeting with Little Nemo. 
She is immediately chosen by the chil- | 
dren as their Queen. A storm threatens 
an interruption of their games, but Dr. 
Pill, in the guise of the fairy policeman, 
appears and arrests the rain. Flip in- 
duces the youngsters to go to an auto- 
mobile-race. Left to himself Little Ne- 
mo falls asleep in the trunk of a hollow 
tree, where Dr. Pill finds him, and car- 
ries the little dreamer home in his arms. 

Next is represented Little Nemo’s 
empty bedroom. His mother wonders 
what has become of her boy. Dr. 
Pill enters with him and encounters 
Gladys, the Cat. After the doctor has 
put Nemo to bed he departs to turn on 
all the noises in New York so that he 


can sleep. Flip suddenly makes his ap- 


pearance from a trunk, but is chased 
back by Gladys, the Cat. Gladys awak- 
ens Nemo, who opens the lid of the 
trunk and discovers Flip. When Nemo 
looks into the trunk to see what Flip 
has hidden there, the latter pushes him 
into it and slams down the lid. Then 
he puts on pajamas and takes Nemo’s 
place in bed. The Candy Kid puts in 
an appearance to guide Little Nemo to 
Slumberland. He is about to take Flip 
when Gladys opens the trunk and re- 
leases Nemo. Flip is driven away and 
Nemo starts with the Candy Kid for 
Slumberland. 

The path of the Candy Kid and Little 
Nemo leads through the attractive coun- 
try of St. Valentine. Herein is encoun- 
tered the good Fairy Valentine and her 
fascinating wares. One of the valentines 
discloses the eagerly awaiting Princess. 
The Candy Kid informs her that he has 
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succeeded in his quest. Flip, who has 
also found his way to the Princess 
throws back the hood from his face 
with the expectation of being accepted 
as her playmate but is indignantly re- 
jected. Little Nemo is accepted. 


In the Weather Factory 


THE office of the Weather Factory 
in Cloudland is next depicted: Flip 
tries to prevail upon his uncle, the Guard 
of Dawn, to cause a storm that will 
wreck the ship on which Little Nemo 
has embarked for Slumberland. When 
the opportunity presents itself Flip 
takes charge of the Weather Factory 
himself and turns on all kinds of 
weather separately. Finally he turns 
them all on at once and meets with un- 
expected disaster. 

The storm Flip mischievously creates 
wrecks Little Nemo’s ship, and with 
his party he is cast on the Isle of Table 
D’Hote and is captured by savages. The 
Cannibal King tells them he will release 
them if he will provide him with some 
new amusement. Nemo brings to life 
his toy soldiers, and then improvises a 
minstrel show for His Majesty. This, 
however, does not satisfy the King and 
he is on the point of locking the cap- 
tives up in the Royal Ice-Box when 


the toy soldiers come to the rescue. Dr.- 


Pill, Flip, and the Dancing Missionary 
meanwhile have been hunting in the 
jungle, and recount the stories of their 
adventures. When they hear of the en- 
nui of the Cannibal King they decide 
to get up an amusement park for His 
Majesty. 

Then the amusement park is seen 
with its merry-go-round, and other de- 
vices in active operation. To further 
divert the Cannibal King, Dr. Pill intro- 
duces the Olympian games, in which the 
Marathon race is run. Two wrestlers 
also exhibit their skill to His Majesty. 

Little Nemo is next transported to 
his bedroom. He has been sent to bed 
’ early by Mrs. Nemo for some mischiev- 
ous prank and tries to reason out the 
cause of his discomfiture. Dr. Pill ap- 
pears and Nemo directs him across the 
hallway to treat a certain Mr. Brown 
who has broken one of his legs. Good 
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old Dr. Pill soon learns that it is a 
case which requires the services of a 
carpenter. 

Nemo falls asleep and dreams of the 
Fourth of July. In a vision he sees the 
Palace of Patriotism in Slumberland. 
The never-to-be-forgotten. heroes of 
his country’s past appear and thrill the 
little dreamer’s heart. The Liberty 
Bells ring out amid a sudden burst of 
glory. 

Nemo and his companions escape 
from the Isle of Table D’Hote on King 
Morpheus’ battle-ship, and become part 
of the crew. Dr. Pill and the Dancing 
Missionary effect a flight by means of 
an automobile and appear on deck. 

Slumberland, the beautiful Country 
of Dreams, is reached in safety. King 
Morpheus and all his dream-people are 
discovered. Nemo meets the Little 
Princess. His Majesty likewise indulges 
in dreams. 


Building the Scenes 


IN THE form of a scenario, a mere 
outline of what Mr. Smith proposed to 
use in the book was turned over to Fred 
Thompson, who was to superintend the 
building of the show at his Luna Park 
studios, and to F. Richard Anderson, 
the clever and talented designer of all 
the costumes used in the Klaw & Er- 
langer attractions. Mr. Anderson made 
color sketches of all the costumes to be 
worn, from the humblest chorus-boy in 
the back row up to the principals. As 
each was completed it was submitted to 
Mr. Erlanger for his approval or rejec- 
tion, according to his ideas of harmony 
of color, not enly with the costumes to 
be worn in the scene, but also with the 
general color scheme of the scene. 

When possible, Mr. Anderson had 
before him a model of the scene, which 
had been built for the guidance of the 
scenic artists. For the production he 
designed 655 costumes at an average 
cost of $75 each. With shoes, wigs, and 
stage-jewelry added, the average cost 
grew to $100. Several of the gowns 
cost $300 each. Once a costume plate 
was decided upon, it was turned over 
to the head of the Klaw & Erlanger 
Costume Department, which occupies a 


























whole floor in the Scribner building, 
New York City, and is equipped for the 
employment of 500 seamstresses, tailors, 
cutters, and dressmakers. The buyer of 
materials received estimates on the 
quantity and quality of material needed 
for the production, and made his pur- 
chases accordingly. It took about two 
months to complete the costumes. 

Meantime, John Young and Ernest 
Albert, the scenic artists, had been 
drawn into the mill. A general idea of 
what was wanted was outlined to them. 
How full were the days of work for 
all concerned can be imagined when the 
heads of the two departments had to ride 
with Fred Thompson in his automobile 
from the New Amsterdam Theatre to 
the landing-stage of his yacht at the 
foot of East Twenty-third Street, one 
reading Mr. Smith’s book, the only one 
in existence with the exception of the 
stage director’s, while the other listened 
to Mr. Thompson’s schemes on scenery 
and effects. Then reading and discus- 
sions were continued aboard the boat as 
it dropped down the river to the Battery, 
where the passengers were landed so 
that they could hasten back to the work 
shop and theatre and permit Mr. 
Thompson to continue his trip to the 
Luna Park studios. 

The scenic artists made models of the 
scene, which were submitted to Mr. 
Erlanger. These models are like toy 
theatres. They are complete in every 
detail of color, drawn to scale, and look 
like a full set stage when seen through 
an inverted opera-glass. After noting 
any changes to be made, the artists 
painted from models in their studios 
or on the paint-frames of theatres. As 
each scene was completed it was turned 
over to T. B. MacDonald and John 
Corrigan to be cut out and built. The 
three scenes in the first act when fin- 
ished and set up on the stage with 
properties cost $12,000; ‘the three in 
the second, $7,000, and’ the two in the 
last act $6,000. Each night an audi- 
ence sees an investmetit of $25,000 in 
canvas, wood, paint, and _ netting. 


Messrs. MacDonald and Corrigan with 
crews running from sixteen to twenty 
. men spent two months in getting the 
; material in shape for stage use. 
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The Many “Properties” 


THERE are 1200 hand “props” in the 
production. These vary from Flip’s 
carrot, with which he writes his orders 
as a waiter, to the fairy wings of the 
chorus. The list includes wagons, toy 
soldiers, a merry-go-round, giant fire- 
crackers, cigars, birds, an automobile, 
a bed, swords, guns, floral wreaths and 
a ton of confetti. John Brunton and 
his staff of eight men worked more than 
a month in building the props. 

Messrs. Herbert and Smith turned 
over the book and score of the first two 
acts in August and the play was ready 
to go into rehearsal. Six weeks before 
the opening the first rehearsal was 
called. Mr. Erlanger took the principals, 
and Mr. Gresham the chorus for the 
first few days, smoothing out the rough- 
est places until they could work to- 
gether. 


The Company Chosen 


MR. ERLANGER has gone far and 
wide for the members of his company. 
Joseph Cawthorn, who has been with 
the firm of Klaw & Erlanger for years, 
heading a company at times, was cast 
as Dr. Pill. Harry Kelly, once starred, 
was chosen for the Dancing Missionary. 
Billy Van closed a starring tour to play 
Flip. Master Gabriel’ was selected to 
play Little Nemo. Hart & Collins were 
taken from vaudeville to appear for . 
two minutes in a burlesque wrestling- 
match. Herbert Graham, general stage 
director for Klaw & Erlanger, assisted 
in the selection of the balance of the 
company of 150 members. When com- 
pleted the salary list totaled $4,500 a 
week. 

At that time Mr. Erlanger was re- 
hearsing one company in the morning, 
another in the afternoon, and a third 
in the evening, carrying on his enormous 
business interests in the odd moments 
left him. 

At a rehearsal he is. tireless. What 
first impresses the spectator is his won- 
derful ear. His detection of a false note 
in the reading of lines is almost un- 
canny. Careless players find. his mem- 
ory painfully accurate at times. In a 
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rehearsal of “Ben-Hur” before the com- 
pany went on a tour, an actor made a 
mistake which had been overlooked by 
the stage manager with the book before 
him. Mr. Erlanger caught it at once 
and recited the full speech, although he 
had not read the part in three years. 
When he reads a speech, the author’s 
meaning jumps out like an ink blot on 
a sheet of linen paper. His invention of 
stage business is almost intuitive. In 
the handling of a big show and a big 
company his is a master’s mind. In a 
week he has whipped what looked like 
a hopeless failure under the stage man- 
agement of others into a successful pro- 


- duction. 


Before a fortnight had passed Mr. 
Erlanger took full charge at rehearsal. 
Mr. Gresham planned the marches, 
evolutions, and dances and then Mr. 
Erlanger worked them out. The prelim- 
inary drills ran very smoothly. Mr. Er- 
langer knew what he wanted to do and 
got his players to do it. 

After the full company and chorus 
had been selected, each member was 
called to the costuming department to 
be measured. In turn they visited the 
shoemaker and the wigmaker. Fittings 
followed a few days later. When a cos- 
tume was completed it was plainly 
marked with the character’s name and 
sent to the wardrobe mistress, who 
checked it up and delivered it to the 
wearer on the afternoon of the first 
full dress rehearsal. 


Billboards Next 


MEANTIME, artists were at work 
designing posters, lithographs and paper 
for the billboards. The publicity de- 
partment of the firm was sending out 
to the newspapers notices of the open- 
ing, the cast, stories of the play, and 
any items about the players that might 
interest the public in the production. 
Two thousand papers in every section 
of the country were covered with this 
news. Principals and chorus-girls were 
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sent to the photographers for pictures 
for newspaper and magazine illustra- 
tions. 

Before the show opened flashlights 
were taken of the play and distributed 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. Cuts were made for the country 
papers. Advertisements were written 
for all of the Philadelphia papers and 
invitations issued for the New York 
opening. A corps of advance men was 
sent to Philadelphia to pave the way for 
the opening. 

A week before the opening the For- 
rest Theatre, Philadelphia, was closed 
for rehearsals of “Little Nemo.” The 
entire production and company were 
taken to that city on special trains. 
Costumes, scenery, properties, and com- 
pany were now ready for assemblage. 
The show began to dovetail under the 
eye of the producer. The orchestra 
was assembled, and the music heard 
for the first time except on a piano. 

Rehearsals were held morning, noon 
and night. None of them were long and 
none very tiresome. Mr. Erlanger knew 
that he had a success. It was only a 
question of keeping his people keyed 
up and checking any fright or nervous- 
ness through idlenéss or through think- 
ing too much about their own troubles. 
In the show world, like any other busi- 
ness, the busy person hasn’t any time 
to worry. Just like a cat who has landed 
on a sheet of fly paper. He is. not 
bothering at that moment about what 
will happen to him in his eight other 
lives. 

The first full dress rehearsal was held 
three days before the opening. It ran 
without a hitch and the curtain was 
down in two hours and fifty minutes, 
which to-day is the running time of the 
show. The second full dress rehearsal 
was held on the night before the open- 
ing; again the curtain fell without a 
mishap and in running time. The show 
opened without a change from the first 
rehearsal. This in itself is a remark- 
able piece of stagecraft. 





















A Scene from “The Strong People” ; 


By C. M. S. McCLELLAN 





ation’s works. 





Here is a powerful bit of dialogue from “The Strong People,” Arnold 
Daly’s new play by the author of “Leah Kleshna.” 
braith are the heads of the United Mining Company. Pontifex is the 
colonel commanding the troops sent to disperse a mob at the corpor- 
Murray is for the men and wishes the soldiers with- 
drawn, while Galbraith and Pontifex join together in opposing him. 


Murray and Gal- 








— 


between you and me, Galbraith. You’ve 
got huge sums of money at your dis- 
posal and so have I, Colonel Pontifex 
has machine guns at his. Now will 
these guns go off to-day or remain 
silent? I’m going to make a big bid 
for silence. Are you going to bid 
against me? : 

Galbraith — (Argumentatively) — 
Look here, Murray, can’t you see there 
are many, many things to consider— 

Murray—Later, perhaps, but only 
one thing this morning. The lives of 
these men. 

Galbraith—No, no! Why, you fail 
to realize altogether how fatal the 
consequences would be if we knuckled 
: down to these people. Think of the 
‘precedent it would form. We should 
be immediately badgered and bullied 
all over the country wherever we’ve 
got a plant, and not only would the 
power and independence of the United 
Mining Company receive its death 
blow, but— 

Murray—(Cutting in as he takes out 
his watch and looks at it)—Pardon 
me, Galbraith; we’ve only got a few 
moments. I propose to offer Colonel 
Pontifex a million dollars to do my 
bidding instead of yours. 





























Murray—Then it’s a contest be- 
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Pontifex—(Springs to his feet in a 
passion)—Mr. Murray! 

Murray—I offer you that sum 
merely to wait until we can hear from 
the President. (To Galbraith) Will 
you pay him more than a million to 
wait? Will you offer him two mil- 
lions? Because if you will I’ll make it 
three. ‘ 

(Pontifex is about to protest, but 
Murray’s last words overcome him. 
The fortune that is being flung into 
his face staggers him and he sinks 
back into his chair.) 

Galbraith (walking up and down, 
greatly upset)—I wish you’d be sen- 
sible, Murray. Calm yourself, calm 
yourself. 

Murray (who is and has been per- 
fectly calm)—How much money, Gal- 
braith, how much? 

Galbraith (warmly)—Money? This 
matter can’t be settled with money. 

Murray—There’s nothing that can’t 
be settled with money. Galbraith, 
don’t pose. 

Galbraith—Pose? It’s you that are 
posing. How can you stand up there 
and intercede for men who only a few 
hours ago laid our works in ruins? - 

Murray—Because our work ruined 
them. Don’t use last night’s affair to 
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prop up your case. A few drunkards 
that the leaders couldn’t manage did 
that job, and you know it hasn’t al- 
tered your attitude any more than it 
has mine. Again I tell you it’s nothing 
but a question of these men’s lives. 

Galbraith—I deny it. There’s a 
world-wide principle at stake. 

Murray — Yes, the principle of 
man’s humanity. Does it exist, and 
if it does what’s it quoted at to-day? 
I’ve already gone to three millions. 
Do you offer four? If you do I raise 
my offer to five. 

Pontifex—(Scowling at him, but 
held captive)—You don’t mean what 
you’re saying. You’ve gone mad. 

Murray—Very well, what differ- 
ence does that make to you? Give 
me your promise, man, give it to. me. 
Five millions to wait a few hours. 

Galbraith—This is unfair, grossly 
unfair. You owe me some considera- 
tion, believe me you do. Surely our 
association of years, our intimate, 
sympathetic association, lays claim of 
loyalty on us both. 

Murray (derisively)—Ah, I knew 

you'd reach that point. Loyalty! It’s 
a fine word, Galbraith, and you're lev- 
eling it at my head like a revolver. 
Loyalty to what? Loyalty to the 
glorious principle that inspired us to 
rob John Isaacs and make a suicide 
of him? Loyalty to the principle that 
made you devote two years to-ruining 
the Felberman copper mines, so that 
you could buy them for nothing and 
put Joe Felberman to work for you 
on a salary. Loyalty to the principle 
that’s keeping Crosby out in Detroit 
this moment while he turns the 
thumbscrews on some frightened di- 
rectors who are given a chance be- 
tween bankruptcy and the insane asy- 
lum. Loyalty won’t do, Galbraith. 
Try something better. 

Galbraith—Then you absolutely re- 
fuse to listen to reason? 

Murray—Your sort—yes. 

(Galbraith looks at him, then turns, 
makes a step toward Pontifex). 

Galbraith — Colonel Pontifex, 
what’s your answer to Mr. Murray? 

Pontifex—I finished my dealings 
with him last night. 


Murray—In spite of the offer I made 
you just now? 

Galbraith—You can’t. make any 
offer I wont improve on. 

Marray—Do you mean that? 

Galbraith—Yes. If it comes to a 
question of money you can’t stand 
against me, and you know it. But I 
place Colonel Pontifex’s honor on a 
higher plane than you do. 

Murray (with derision)—What? 

Pontifex—Thank you, Mr. Gal- 
braith ; thank you. 

Murray—He thanks you. Do you 
really want him to kill these men for 
you? As a business man I can’t see 
why; because after he’s killed them 
I’m going to fight you and the com- 
pany until I kill you. 

Galbraith — You can’t turn abso- 
lute traitor, Murray. 

Murray—Can’t I? Now, make no 
mistake about that, Galbraith; I’ll be 
a traitor to everything connected with 
you from beginning to end. I’ll start 
by making a present of my shares in 
the company to the worst enemies 
you've got. I’l pursue you in the press 
and the courts; I’ll denounce you from 
platforms; I'll reveal the secret. of 
every trick we ever used for smoth- 
ering our competitors; show how we 
bought and sold men every day and 
threw them on the scrap heap when 
we squeezed their value out of them. 
I'll stop Crosby’s deal out there in 
Detroit within twenty-four hours. 
Before I finish with you I'll make it 
so clear to the world what you really 
are that they'll have to expel. you 
from your clubs and your church, and 
your own wife will be afraid to live 
in the same house with you. Traitor? 
From Judas Iscariot to Benedict Ar- 
nold there’s never been a worse trai- 
tor than I’m going to be to the United 
Mining Company. ‘ 

Galbraith (in a passion of resent- 
ment)—Yes—yes! You'll fight us? 
will you? Well, you'll end with a pis- 
tol at your head, the way they all end 
when we set the death mark on them. 
You, madman—come back to us or 
you're lost. ~ 

Murray—And you with me—don’t 
you forget that. 
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Gagging 


By HARVEY DENTON 








To the uninitiated “gagging,” in the theatrical vernacular, needs ex- 
planation. It means, fundamentally, the efforts an actor may make to 
give a polite interest in the scene in which he appears by speaking 
words and lines that were never thought of by the author of the play. 











ITH the possible exceptions of 
W police and firework, I do not 
think you can find a calling 
that develops to quite so acute 
a degree the faculty known as “pres- 
ence of mind” as does the profession 
of the actor. The chief point of variance 
between acting and all other arts is the 
fact that you cannot stop and go back. 
This leads often to one of two things: 
a ludicrous catastrophe, or a brilliant 
impromptu stroke that saves the day. 
Iri the actor’s art there are included 
many essential qualificatiofs that do 
not appear upon the surface, many 
things necessary for one to master be- 
fore deserving the name of “actor” 
that are wholly undreamt-of by the 
average stage-aspirant, or, if known, 
are not grasped to their full importance. 
And chief among these is the art of 
gagging. Many actors blessed with 
this ability to an extraordinary degree, 
may in all else pertaining to acting be 
but mediocre, sometimes even bad, so 
that you will not misunderstand me to 
mean that the possession of this gift 
necessarily connotes a good actor. 
Many times in life a virtue springs 
from a vice, as neatness from inordi- 
nate vanity, or frankness from brutal- 
ity, and just so stage presence of mind 
frequently comes from mere brazen- 
ness, from the spirit that “doesn’t give 
a rap for anything or anybody,” that 
holds the audience in utter contempt. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, the im- 
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promptu gift attains to actual brilliancy, 
as with the late and very sincerely la- 
mented Mr. Peter F. Dailey, whose 
clever gags constituted one of the main 
features of Weber & Fields. 


A Necessary Duty 


BUT however little the ability to gag 
may have to do with the actual art 
of acting, it’s a stunt the actor’s got to 
know; it’s like spelling, you seldom 
get any credit if you know how, but 
you never fail to get roasted if you 
don’t. Gagging falls very cleanly under 
two heads: necessary, and unnecessary. 
And the second is divided sharply into 
two classes: helpful, and unhelpful. 
The latter, both unnecessary and un- 
helpful, may be here dismissed for good 
with the brief comment that it is one 
of the weaknesses of “old-timer” co- 
medians, whose vanity spurs them to re- 
main upon the stage as long as possible, 
irrespective of the action of the piece, 
and it never fails to earn a sharp rep- 
rimand and often a fine in any com- 
pany short of the cheapest fly-by-night. 

The first, necessary, is that which is 
forced upon an actor by either some 
accident during the performance or 
somebody having to go one without 
proper rehearsal and not knowing his 
lines or business. I once played an en- 
tire performance this way, taking al- 
most every line and piece of business 
from the whispered instructions of the 
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other people on the stage, and if you 
care particularly to experience the sen- 
sation of “madness,” I’d recommend 
that little trick as a very fair starter. 

The intricacies of gagging to cover 
a break are multitudinous, limited only 
by the number of different breaks. I 
think about the commonest accident in 
the theatre is the stage-wait. The suc- 
cessful covering of this particular mis- 
hap ranges from “a cinch” to- utter im- 
possibility. 

In a piece I once worked in there 
is a scene between two of the men dur- 
ing a fancy-dress ball, where they ar> 
discussing a woman present that even- 
ing, when suddenly one of them points 
off left and cries. “There she is!” 
“Where?” says the other. “Why, right 
here!” is the reply, as the lady in ques- 
tion comes sailing out upon the stage. 
That is how the scene is written, and 
that is how it is always rehearsed, but 
a very quick change immediately »re- 
cedes the woman’s entrance, and some 
nights the two on the stage would have 
to “‘stall’’ a little till she was ready to 
enter. Now, that was really too easy 
to talk about, as the reader will at once 
see. A dispute as to the one pointed 
out being actually the woman under 
discussion is the most obvious subter-. 
fuge, and to that may be added a frenz- 
ied pleading by one of the men, who :s 
trying to escape her, for the other to 
help him get under cover before she 
arrives. 


It Often Helps 


ANOTHER easily covered accident 
fs one that occurs not infrequently in 
sensational melodrama, where guns play 
a prominent part. The Villain cries, 
“Now, die, damn you!” aims his trusty 
revolver at the Hero, pulls the trigger, 
and—click! click! No shots! The Hero 
has got to be wounded and fall, so what 
can the poor Villain do? Why simply 
fake. “So! your spies have been at my 
weapons, have they? Well, it takes 
more than that to down Dick Der- 
ringer!” and clubbing his ‘pistol, clinch 
with the persecuted leading-man and 
rap him over the head. 

Now, for example of the other ex- 
treme—a slip that no skill on earth 
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could conceal—take the following scene 
from an old melodrama the name of 
which I do not now recall. 
HEAvy. 
Your husband, madame? Why, your 
husband is dead. 
LEADING WoMAN. 
My husband 
LeapInc MAN, 
Leaping through window up-center— 
lives! 

If the lead misses that cue of course 
any competent actress will fake till he 
gets there, but no performer was ever 
born brilliant enough to hide from the 
audience the fact that there has been 
some delay somewhere, for the simple 
reason that no one can achieve the im- 
possible. And with such an entrance as 
that, forming the conclusion of the 
speech of a person on the scene, the cov- 
ering of a failure to appear at the pre- 
cise cue is impossible. The actress is 
facing down-stage, away from the en- 
trance-window, and hence, having no 
means of telling whether or. not the ac- 
tor is on time, can only speak the line, 
“My husband,” and then pause for him 
to utter the concluding word. 

A very common form of smoothing- 
over is the incorporating in one’s own 
lines those which an actor working.op- 
posite you forgets to say. As, “Yes, I 
understand, you’re going to say that you 
were in Boston when the murder oc- 
curred, a hundred miles from the scene 
of the tragedy, but let me tell you that 
—” and so on into one’s own next 
speech. But once I witnessed a slip that 
made it necessary for three players to 
embody in their own speeches the lines 
of some one not on the stage at all. 





Saves the Night 


IT was in the opening of the last act 
of “The Wife,” and a young lady play- 
ing a very small part had so extremely 
little to do that on this particular even- 
ing she forgot even that little, and re- 
moving her make-up after the third act 
she dressed and went calmly home. 
The three on the stage in this scene ar- 
rived at the point in their dialogue 
which ushered on this small-part lady, 
and—said lady was minus, Now, it 
would have been no easy task for the 
one to whom the missing woman spoke 









































first to give all of her lines, even had 
her entire conversation been addressed 
to just that one, and when I tell you 
that she had speeches with*each one of 
the three you can picture, perhaps, what 
that bunch were up against in the way 
of straightening out that scene. But 
they did it, and very cleverly. 

I think the funniest of all kinds of 
faking is that known as “using old 
stuff.” It sounds so perfectly ridicu- 
lous, that on the first telling I’m afraid 
you'll accuse me of just handing you 


- “a good yarn.” But it’s a fact; and 


if you are at all a student of the thea- 
tre you are certainly aware that the 
drama, like music, has only a certain 
scale and therefore inevitably repeats 
itself. The occurrence of this form of 
faking is most frequent in stock, with 
its limited amount of time for study, 
and it is in stock that the following 
illustration, the best I have ever known, 
took place. 

Just before the curtain went up on 
the big act of some sensational melo- 
drama we were putting on that week I 
was standing in my entrance when the 
Heavy-man, whose most important, and 
very trying, scene came in this act, 
stopped beside me. 

“Know this act?” I asked, noting his 
extremely worried face. : 

“Not a line!” he replied, look- 
ing at me helplessly. “I’m shaking like 
a leaf!” 

It was true. 

In spite of being as experienced as 
he was, every limb was trembling, for 
it was a full box-set, with all practicable 
doors, and his position in the great 
situation was where the prompter could 
not possibly throw him the lines. I 
thought I saw the finish, but I was 
blessedly mistaken, for he played the 
entire scene without a pause. After it 
was over I went over to him, as he 
stood against the wall with the perspir- 
ation streaming down his face, and 
asked him how on earth he’d done it so 
neatly. 

“Why,” he said, “I got to where I 
stuck, and then all of a sudden there 
came to me the lines of a scene just like 
this in another bill I once worked in, 
and they fitted right in and pulled me 
through.” 
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In Vaudeville 


AN error of more frequent occur- 
rence than elsewhere happens in varie- 
ty-acts, which often have no written 
parts. It is called “jumping one’s stuff,” 
that is, skipping a speech. It takes quick 
work to remedy this. As the performer 
realizes what he has done he stops ab- 
ruptly, in such a manner as to make it 
seem as if the business were in the 
act, and with an introductory “Oh, well, 
you see,” or something else that fits, 
says the speech he has missed; then 
when he comes again to the one he has 
just brought in too soon he interpo- 
lates, “Well, as I said before,” and so 
forth. I once heard an inexperienced 
actor, burdened with a rdle far beyond 
his raw ability, give a long speech twice 
in the same scene through his lack of 
readiness at lightning readjustment. It 


made about the worst stage-blunder I - 


remember ever to have witnessed. 

A friend of mine once performed the 
neatest bit. of faking one could find in 
a lifetime. The play had progressed 
just to the point of the entrance of the 
Star, when my friend, who was play- 
ing a French servant, happening to 
glance up the very long flight of stairs 
leading to the dressing-rooms, saw Mr. 
Star in the act of stepping from his 
room and buttoning his evening-gloves 
as he leisurely started down. My friend, 
who was not on the scene, heard the 
cue given by the actor on the stage, 
knew instantly that the Star could 
never reach the entrance in time, and 
so, calling to him in a loud whisper, 
“Your cue! Your cue!” he dashed open 
the center-doors, and to the man on the 
stage cried, “Ah! m’sieu ees coming! 
He ees een wan ter-reeble r-rage! Be 
ver. careful how you spik to heem!” 
Enter Milord, in a rage sure enough, 
and exit French servant—having saved 
the ship. This incident serves also as 
one of the very best examples I know 
of the value of being thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the entire play in which one 
is working instead of merely knowing 
one’s own scenes. 

Awhile back I used a melodrama ac- 
cident in illustration of errors easily 
corrected, but I recall very vividly a 
bunch of “muffs,” one right after the 
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other, that happened in a melodrama 
I was in once, and which killed the 
biggest curtain of the piece. 


Sherlock Holmes Defeated 


IT was at the end of the third act of 
“The Sign of the Four.” Sherlock 
Holmes, bound hand and foot to a pow- 
der-keg to which is attached a time- 
fuse, forces the lighted segar, which the 
murderers have permitted him as his 
last smoke, slowly down until it touches 
the rope encircling’ his wrists, burns it 
through, and seizing the keg hurls it 
over the sea-wall into the Thames. As 
the keg came sailing off-stage, yours 
truly, standing in upper-right, used to 
fire a double-barrel shot-gun for the 
supposed explosion of the keg as it 
struck a rock on the embankments, 
then pick up my revolver lying near- 
by, and rush on with the others for 
the picture. As the rest come running 
on Sherlock Holmes fires at the two 
criminals, killing one and wounding 
the other, the foot- and border-lights, 
which have been dimmed all through 
the act, going full-up for the curtain- 
tableau. Well, this night I’m speak- 
ing of, the property-man had, un- 
known to me, loaded my shot-gun 
with smokeless powder, which, when 
‘the charge is withdrawn, makes only 
a faint click audible scarcely five 
feet away. Holmes’ revolver- missed 
fire both shots, and the electrician 
got so interested in the action of the 
piece that he forgot lights and the 
curtain dropped in almost darkness. 

The most nerve-racking kind of 
‘faking that an actor can possibly be 
called upon to perform, so far as my 
personal experience goes, is the “re- 
adjustment of the play at short no- 
tice” trick, an exigency of blessedly 
infrequent occurrence. An instance 
of this awful affair happened to me 
a very short while ago. 

We had with us playing the French 
maid, an Italian girl with an almost 
entirely minus knowledge of the 
English language, and the moment I 
saw her at rehearsal my prophetic 
soul spotted trouble ahead. She joined 
us in a half-sick condition, requiring 
the attendance of a woman friend for 
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the first week on the road, and when 
the friend left I could see she felt ab- 
solutely lost in a company of which 
not a single member spoke her 
tongue. I knew, sure as fate she’d 
leave, but I wasn’t quite prepared for 
her manner of doing so. One night, 
a few weeks later, she complained of 
illness, and the very next day she 
“flew the coop” for little old New 
York. Despite her having been edu- 
cated in Paris and her playing the 
French maid, we were not expecting 
such a leave-taking, and when we 
found the bird had really skipped, you 
ought to have seen the bunch hust- 
ling to arrange the disposal of the 
lady’s lines. She opened the show, 
and after one speech, solus, the Lead 
entered and had a scene with her re- 
garding the progress of preparations 
for the dinner coming off that even- 
ing, and the boisterousness of his 
young country wife, the conversation 
being abruptly terminated by a loud 
noise of altercation off-stage, inter- 
preted from the door by the Maid 
as a quarrel between the Wife and 
her Music-teacher—then exit Maid. 
So, as a starter, yours in agony had 
to open the show instead of the maid, 
introduce all of her lines in my own 
words, and myself describe the 
quarrel from the doorway. The maid’s 
song, “How Would You Like a Lob- 
ster?” one of the catchiest and most 
popular numbers in the whole piece, 
was assigned to the soubrette-lead, 
who theretfpon sat down and memo- 
rized the verses on the P. D. Q., and 
her remaining lines and business were 
scattered throughout the company, 
according to the persons with whom 
she had her different scenes. We “got 
away with it” all right, but for a 
steady stage-diet, excuse me! 


The Simon-pure Gag 


SO far we have been confining our- 
selves to unavoidable faking: now 
let’s look at the other article, the im- 
promptu line, the real, simonpure 
“gag.” It is almost always a com- 
edy-line, so much so in fact that in 
the business jokes, and even quite 
long funny stories, are universally re-. 
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‘ 


ferred to as “gags.” Goodness only 
knows the origin of the word—it 
would stagger the learning of a Ph.D. 
to trace with any degree (pun not in- 
tended) of accuracy the birth of theat- 
rical slang—but one plausible ex- 
planation is the “gagging” of the au- 
ditor through excessive laughter at 
the comedy. 

However, “Be that as it may,” as 
Mr. George W. Monroe would say, 
gagging has been the cause of more 
consternation back of the footlights 
than the innocent public in front has 
ever realized. For any actor who is 
worth his salt has far too much sense 
of the dignity of his art to debase and 
cheapen it by permitting himself to 
be broken-up through the unexpected 
introduction of unrehearsed lines or 
business by some clever comedian, 
and so it often happens that the au- 
dience, did they but know it, are 
laughing no harder themselves than 
the people on the stage, save that the 
latter are forced to take their mirth 
inwardly. As, for instance: 

Mr. Hal Brown, one of the clever- 
est men in the gagging line I have 
ever known, in a farce in which we 
both worked, had a scene with the 
English Lord that consisted of just 
three lines: a question on his part on 
his entrance, an answer from the 
other, an exclamation by Mr. Brown, 
and then his quick exit. The man 
playing the Lord was cursed with that 
torment of character-men, excessive 
perspiration, and as an inevitable re- 
sult he was never quite at ease re- 
garding the retention of his big crepe- 
hair mustache. We were all of us made 
aware of this very early in the sea- 
son by his frequent furtive pressings 
of the unruly thing more firmly upon 
his lip, under cover of the typical 
Lord Dundreary stroking, and his ap- 
plication of more spirit-gum after 
each act. 


A Splendid Specimen 


KNOWING this, the night we played 
Mr. Brown’s home-town, an evening 
of naturally added jollity for a norm- 
ally very jolly man, we were treated 
to one of the funniest specimens of 
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genuine gagging I have ever known. 
The scene ran thus: 


UNCLE. 

Entering. I beg your pardon, but have 
you seen my nephew around here lately? 
Lorp T. 

He’s out in the hammock with my 
wife! Up and down! Up and down! 

P UNCLE. 

In the hammock with your wife? Well, 
T'll see about this! Exit hastily. 


This night, however, when he had 


‘received the cue “Up and down!” in- 


stead of his proper line and exit he 
said: ; 
Up and down? Up and down? What 
do you mean by up and down? 

It may not sound funny on paper, 
but it was too much for the character- 
man, and that much-convulsed indi- 
vidual’s hand sped instanter to his 
mustache. His laughter might pos- 
sibly have subsided in just a moment 
had the wickedly tormenting comedian 
stopped there and taken himself off. 
But the presence of the honie-folk out 
front had wound him up to such a 
pitch of devilishness that the sight of 
that poor chap struggling with his 
trusty mustache was more than flesh 
and blood could resist, and he pro- 
ceeded to rub it in, something like 
this: 


UNCLE. 
How’s that? Are you laughing? 
Lorp T. 
Choke—hand to moustache again. 


NCLE. 
You are laughing! Well, what are you 
laughing at? ; 
Lorp T. 


More chokes. 
UNCLE. 
Are you laughing at me? 
Lorp T. 
Turns R, and looks away from Unele. 
Is that the kind of manners you have 
in England? Well, if it is, then let me 
tell you this, young man, I don’t think 
much of them! 
Lorp T. 
Turns purple under his makeup. 
UNCLE. 
Well, sir, since you can’t be civil, I'll 
see about this! 
Lorn T. 


All in. 


And here Mr. Brown, taking pity 
on the poor unfortunate scion of the 
British aristocracy, made his exit in- 
to a group of hugely delighted per- 
formers who had been watching the 
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impromptu scene with their subdued 
chuckles of unholy glee. 

The only time I remember to have 
been at a loss for an answer on the 
stage was due to this same gentle- 
man’s “cut up” tricks. To cure his 
young nephew of unreasonable jeal- 
ousy of his pretty wife, the uncle is 
pretending to flirt with her himself, 
and when nephew announces his de- 
termination to sue for divorce, uncle 
urges him on, saying that he wants 
to marry Dolly himself as soon as pos- 
sible. Nephew, catching sight of a 
handkerchief in uncle’s hands, given 
him by Dolly purposely to awaken 
hubby’s jealousy, snatches it from 
him, crying, “That’s my wife’s hand- 
kerchief!” Uncle replies coolly, “Your 
wife that was, mine that is to be.” 


Confusing the Actor 


ONE night, the spirit of mischief ris- 
ing within him, instead of the above 
line after I had seized the handker- 
chief and made my accusations, Mr. 
Brown inquired, “Your wife’s hand- 


kerchief? How do you know it’s your 
wife’s handkerchief?” And I blush to 
confess that I “stood there like a 
dub,” speechless, paralyzed. Of course 
the “get backs” are innumerable and 
instantly apparent, as: “Why, it has 
her perfume on it!” “These are her 
initials!” and so on. But, somehow, 
he slipped the query in so quietly and 
unobtrusively, and without any of the 
deliberateness of the usual gag, that 
I was more flustered than I should 
have been by some howlingly funny 
extemporaneous remark. 

Mr. George W. Middleton, one of 
the few remaining members of the 
Old Guard, Augustin Daly’s famous 
company of players, and now with 
Mr. Hackett in The Prisoner of Zen- 
da, told me. the other day of two in- 
stances in which he scored a bull’s- 
eye in the gagging line. 

In the company with him was a 
man whose superior in-the gentle art 
of faking has probably yet to be born, 
and like all such he delighted, beyond 
the power of words to describe, in 
breaking up his fellow performers. 
And, according to the fixed rule of 
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sweet, charitable humanity, that the 
better you know a chap the worse you 
may treat him, this gentleman took 
especial delight in venting his devil- 
ish ability upon his best friend, Mr. 
Middleton. Implorings for mercy 
were all vain, so the latter determined 
upon revenge at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. It came. In fact, two of them. 

The company was putting on a 
piece containing a “bit,” a Policeman 
who was on for so short a time that 
the part was always doubled by some 
actor not working in that particular 
scene. The uniform, hat and whiskers, 
together with the club, were laid upon 
a table in one of the entrances, so that 
it was the work of only a moment to 
put them on and step out upon the 
stage. One evening, as Mr. Middleton 
was standing near the entrance, he 
heard the policeman’s cue given and 
then a stage-wait—the man playing 
the part was non est. Like lightning 
he himself put on the hat and whis- 
kers, slid into the uniform coat, 
grabbed the club, and entered as the 
cop. And then suddenly it flashed 
over him what a beautiful chance this 
offered for his revenge! The leading 
man in the scene was his unrelenting 
friend, the gagger, and with whom 
the policeman had merely a line or 
two. Instead, however, of the few 
words belonging properly to the char- 
acter, Mr. Middleton launched forth 
into a series of melodramatic speeches 
worthy of the star part. 

Driven at last to desperation the 
friend said under his breath: 

“Cheese it, George! For Heaven’s 
sake stop! I’m the lead in this 
scene!” 

Drawing himself up majestically 
the other replied in loud, pompous 
tones: 

“Not when J play the policeman!” 


Jones in Command 


THE next time was during a big 
scene in some old military piece. The 
soldiery were grouped at one side of 
the stage, with their Captain (Mr. 
Middleton) in front of them. As was 
frequently the case in the old days of 
the stock-theatre, the costuming had 
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been “faked” by the wardrobe-man, 
there being scarcely any chronologic- 
ally correct uniforms in stock at the 
time, with the result that the soldiers 
presented a ridiculously heterogene- 
ous appearance. 

It came to our gagging friend’s cue, 
and stepping boldly forth upon the 
stage he strode up to the captain and 
inquired dramatically: 

“Who commands these troops?” 


Instead of the correct line, “I do, 
sir!” Mr. Middleton replied, with a 
flourish : ‘ 

“Jones, the wardrobe-man!” 

That was enough. 

“For the love of Heaven, George,” 
whispered his convulsed friend, “stop 
it! stop it!” 

And after that there was a blessed 
respite from the tormentor’s torment- 
ing of the King of Extemporanea. 


Literary Actors 


By SHIRLEY BURNS 





accomplishment. 


He is indeed a rare actor who has not at his finger tips another artistic 
A great many of our more prominent players find 
recreation in painting, sculpturing, or writing. It is with those who 
write, not alone plays but otherwise, that Miss Burns is concerned. 











HE average actor is a good 
critic, and if you submit a new 
play to him he will tell you all 
of its meritorious attributes, 

point out its flaws, and indicate wherein 

and how it can be improved. All of this 
information he ‘will reel off with the 
glibness of an expert, and if in your 
astonishment you ask him why he 
doesn’t write a play, he will smile 
meekly as if suddenly brought back to 
earth after a theoretical flight and say: 

“T know just how it ought to go, and 
just what ought to be said, but I can’t 
put it on paper.” 

This confession is rather puzzling to 
the writer, who is usually more con- 
cerned with what ought to be said than 
with putting it on paper. However, this 
condition of affairs holds true with the 
majority of players, and, recognizing 
that as the general rule, it is interesting 
to note the comparatively few in the 
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long list of actors and actresses, who 
are successful with the pen. 

Players who write do not always con- 
fine their efforts to the drama, though 
some of the most popular productions 
of this season have been written by 
them. 

“Pierre of the Plains,” for instance, 


was written by Edgar Selwyn. To be 


sure, he took the subject-matter from 
Sir Gilbert Parker’s “Pierre and his 
People,” but, nevertheless, Mr. Selwyn 
wrote the play, in which he has demon- 
strated that he is not only an actor of 
the first rank, but a dramatist as well. 
The Selwyn family, by the way, are 
getting their full quota of honor this 
year in the matter of literary accom- 
plishment, for Margaret Mayo, who is 
in private life, Mrs. Edgar Selwyn, is 
responsible for “Polly of the Circus,” 
the clever play in which Mabel Talia- 
ferro has appeared so delightfully. The 
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ambitious authoress by the way, re- 
ceived something of a shock not long 
ago, when a New York judge denied 
her petition to legalize her stage name, 
“Margaret Mayo.” Mrs. Selwyn gave 
as her reasons for asking the permis- 
sion, that the rather unusual conditions 
in which the husband and wife found 
themselves not only as players, but play- 
wrights, necessitated, for convenience, 
a legal distinction in name. The wise 
judge, however, being a man, put on 
his spectacles and dusted around in his 
books until he found sufficient legal 
precedent for informing the lady that, 
so far as the purposes of the law were 
concerned, the name her husband had 
given her as a wedding-present would 
do. He also cited a string of hypotheti- 
cal complications that might arise in the 
Selwyn family that made Mrs. Selwyn 
sit up in wide-eyed amazement. She al- 
most began to think that she had done 
something reprehensible in asking to 
have her stage-name legalized. What 
Mr. Selwyn was doing all this time, the 
neighborhood historian does not relate. 
But if he were not laughing, he missed 
an exceedingly good chance. 

Edgar Selwyn’s experience as a play- 
wright is interesting, for “Pierre of the 
Plains” is not his first effort. Mr. Sel- 
wyn says he has at least twenty plays 
that are carefully packed away in cam- 
phor. He hopes they will produce some- 
thing, sometime, but he is careful to see 
that it shall be more than moths. Four 
of these plays were written this last 
year, among them, “Pierre of the 
Plains,” to which he gave just eight 
weeks for the writing. 

Mr. Selwyn’s rise to fame, it would 
seem, is a kind of lucky apotheosis that 
sometimes evolutes from misfortune. 
For, when William Gillette dismissed 
him from his office, eleven years ago, 
after having discharged him from the 
cast of “Secret Service,” at the end of 
Mr. Selwyn’s first season upon the stage, 
his future as a player and dramatist 
wasn’t much more attractive than a cel- 
lar-door upon which the winds and rain 
have beaten for many a summer. In 
~ fact, about the only resemblance was 
that both were very much down-hill. 

On the day of that memorable exit, 
Mr. Gillette had said: “I worked twen- 
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ty-five years to get where I am, and you 
ought to be satisfied with the advance- 
ment you are receiving.” 

Whether he referred to advancing 
Mr. Selwyn clear out of the company 
is not known, but, at any rate, the 
younger actor said, with a touch of 
Pierre’s quiet determination: “I don’t 
care what success you have won! I'll 
save fifteen years of my life and in ten 
will equal you both as actor and as" 
playwright.” 

Mr. Selwyn tells his own story of 
what happened after that. 

“IT wrote a one-act play called ‘A 
Night in Havana,’ ” said he, “and it was 
produced in Rochester as a curtain- 
raiser by the company in which I was 
playing. The papers came out in big 
headlines on their theatrical pages, 
announcing two rival attractions at 
local theatres. One of them was Gil- 
lette’s ‘Held by the Enemy’ and the 
other was my play. 

“When my eye feasted on that, I 
just cut out the heading and sent it. 
with a note that read: ‘Dear Mr. Gil- 
lette: Kindly note that only six 
months have elapsed.’ 

“Five years after I had played in 
Gillette’s company at eight dollars a 
week, I went back to him at $150 a 
week. The threat I made has re- 
mained a standing joke between us. 
When I produced a farce in London, 
five years ago, he watched to see if it 
would be a success or failure. The 
name of it was “The Adoption of Arch- 
ibald’ and it failed. One day I got this 
note from Mr. Gillette: ‘Dear Selwyn: 
You have five years yet to run.’” 


Denman Thompson 


HUNDREDS of thousands of the- 
atre-lovers would have been deprived 
of many hours of cheerful, heart-ap- 
pealing entertainment, if that delight- 
ful old actor, Denman Thompson, had 
not been gifted with the ability to 
draw pictures of people in words, and 
to arrange the quaintest of characters 
into situations that make a play. To- 
gether with George W. Ryer, Denman 
Thompson wrote “The Old Home- 
stead,” twenty-three years ago, and 
he has been playing in it ever since, 
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(It was first produced in Boston, in 
April, 1886.) The gentle impersonator 
of Joshua Whitcomb is so endeared to 
the audiences whose hearts he has so 
often touched with his kindly minis- 
trations, that thousands have a per- 
sonal regard for him that amounts to 
real affection, though they may never 
have been closer to him than across 
the footlights. To hold a place so deep 
and secure in the honest hearts of so 
many thousands is a reward that 
comes to few in this age of ephemeral 
memories, and surely this thought 
must console him if ever the dreary 
wings of age spread their somber 
shadow about him. 

Mr. Thompson has written other 
successful plays—“The Sunshine of 
Paradise Alley,” “Two Sisters,” and 
“Our New Minister.” 

The richest young playwright on 
the American stage is George M. Co- 
han, reputed to be a millionaire and 
how much over, nobody knows, and 
nobody apparently cares less than Co- 
han himself. Money to him is a com- 
modity and that’s all. It enables him 
to get whatever money will buy—and 
that’s most everything—and also al- 
lows him to give to friends less for- 
tunate than himself. His money comes 
easily and goes back over the same 
route. Not, however, that Mr. Cohan 
doesn’t work, and work hard, only his 
labor is congenial, and in that case 
is half work and half pleasure. Here 
is what this prolific young contributor 
has to say: 

“There is just one way to become 
a really successful writer of musical 
comedy, and that is to take off your 
coat and go to work and just about 
work your head off. You must get 
used to going with about three hours’ 
sleep a day, and keep grinding and 
grinding. Then, too, you must produce 
only the good things you turn out, and 
slip the rest in the waste-paper basket. 
It’s hard work if you’re lazy, but if 
you're not, it’s a pleasure.” 

George M. Cohan is the author of 
“The Governor’s Son,” “Little Johnny 
Jones,” “Forty-Five Minutes From 
Broadway,” “George Washington, 
as “Fifty Miles from Boston,” “The 
alk of New York,” “The Yankee 
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Prince,” and “The American Idea.” 
His catchy songs are so many that 
the titles would almost fill a book. 


William Gillette 


WILLIAM GILLETTE has be- 
come so well known as a playwright, 
that in thinking of him as an actor, 
one instinctively stops to reflect on 
the rather unusual circumstance of 
finding one man equally successful in 
two professions. However, there is 
nothing astonishing in it to Mr. Gil- 
lette, for, curiously enough, he had 
from the beginning, the dual ambi- 
tion. 

Mr. Gillette first went upon the stage 
for a couple of years, and then his de- 
termination to fit himself in every way 
for the business of playwriting led him 
to leave the stage for the purpose of 
gaining a first-hand knowledge of hu- 
man nature. In order to do this, he 
went to Cleveland, Ohio, and hired out 
as a mechanic in a machine-shop. But 
his ambition was of the genus octopus, 
and reached out in many directions. He 
wanted to study as many characters as 
possible in the shortest time, and so, 
while still holding his job as a mechanic, 
he opened an office in Marietta, a near- 
by town, and posed as a doctor of medi- 
cine. That wasn’t all, for intermittent 
hours were spent as a peddler in an- 
other small town. So far as creating op- 
portunity is concerned, the wonder is 
that Mr. Gillette didn’t evolute into a 
wizard of finance, instead of an actor 
and playwright. 

Of course this triple alliance didn’t 
last long, for the foreman of the ma- 
chine-shop told him very frankly one 
morning, that he didn’t have any time 
to waste on an apprentice who was ab- 
sent four days out of six. And as for his 
patients in Marietta—well, there were 
no fatalities, for “Dr. Gillette” was care- 
ful to turn over all cases of real illness 
to a “regular” physician, reserving for 
his own treatment only such curables 
as love-lorn maidens and others for - 
whom sympathy is the chief medicine 
wanted. Acting the part of the pill- 
dispenser didn’t last long, though, for 
in about a month, Mr. Gillette discov- 
ered that it was against the law to prac- 
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tice medicine without a diploma. The 
oversight of having neglected to go 
through a medical college had never oc- 
curred to the ardent student of human 
nature, and all of a sudden he discovered 
that about thé only vocation before 
which there wasn’t a prohibitory set of 
bars, was the peddling business. So he 
pursued. that till his note-books were 
full of memoranda on the various char- 
acters that he met, and then he went 
back to the stage. 

Mr. Gillette has adapted many suc- 
cessful farces such as “The Private Sec- 
retary,” “Too Much Johnson,” and “Be- 
cause She Loved Him So,” while his 
two most popular original plays are 
“Held By The Enemy” and “Secret 
Service.” The last named, by the way, 
was written while he was in the pine 
woods of North Carolina, to» which his 
physician had ordered him for the pur- 
pose of regaining his health after a 
serious break-down. 


Will M. Cressy 


THE most prolific writer and the 
greatest producer of vaudeville sketches 
the American stage has ever known is 
Will M. Cressy, who within the last ten 
years has written one hundred and nine 
playlets—more than double the number 
claimed in the record of any one else. 
From this list, Mr. Cressy selected eight, 
which he uses as his repertoire in vau- 
deville, where he appears with his wife, 
Blanch Dayne. The one most popularly 
remembered is “Town Hall To-night,” 
a little classic which has earned the au- 
thor enduring fame. The name of Mr. 
Cressy is familiar to every one who 
‘ scans, even occasionally, a vaudeville 
program, for all of his plays have ap- 
peared on the stage at some time or 
another. 

This remarkable playwright made 
his first appearance as an entertainer 
in Concord, New Hampshire, the oc- 
casion of which was a benefit for the 
Florida sufferers. He was only an 
amateur, but three days later he en- 
listed in the ranks of the professionals 
by joining Whitmore T, Clark’s Min- 
strels. 

“They promised me $6 a week,” said 
Mr. Cressy, when asked about his early 
experiences, “and the worst of it was 
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they didn’t pay me even that, for after 
we had been out thirty-two weeks, I had 
just $24. It took us all that time to get 
from Albany to Boston, and we played 
towns so small they weren’t even on 
the map. I’ve often wondered what be- 
came of them, for I have traveled that 
country over time and again since then, 
and nobody I’ve run across has ever 
even heard of them. 

“We had a troupe made up of six 
men and two women, and we had a re- 
pertoire that included everything that 
was ever played—almost. At any rate, 
we tackled everything. Good experi- 
ence? Well, I should say so—nothing 
better! Once we played a piece that 
had fifty characters in it. Between us, 
my brother and I had eleven of them. 
The play was called “The White Caps,” 
and the audience thought it was great. 
We got along all right with ten of the 
characters, but the eleventh caused us 
trouble, because we had to divide it be- 
tween us—that is, he played it when- 
ever he could get away from some of 
the other roles, and when he couldn’t 
do that, why I played it. He had a 
deep bass voice, and mine was high, but 
the audience didn’t seem to notice the 
difference, at least they didn’t object 
at all.” 

Mr. Cressy appeared in various other 
companies of inconspicuous rank for 
five years, and then began creating the 
sketches that have brought him so much 
prestige as a writer, not to mention the 
momentous financial rewards which are 
usually more consoling than fame. 


‘Some Actress-Writers 


APROPOS of the money to be made 
out of playwriting, Lillian Mortimer 
has had more experience than has any 
other actress, for she has made herself 
independent, financially, through her 
contributions to melodrama. Clara 
Lipman, wife of Louis Mann, is another 
who has known the thrilling sensation 
that follows the writing of a play to 
which the public pays its highest com: 
pliment—the box-office contribution, 

Miss Julie Opp, wife of William 
Faversham, was a newspaper and maga- 
zine-writer before she became an ac- 
tress, and since her marriage, has 
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created considerable stir, at times, 
through the efforts of her pen. Miss 
Opp is a woman of extraordinary 
energy, and when not at the theatre or 
with her children, is usually writing. A 
one-act sketch of hers is now playing 
in London, though the best known of 
her literary productions is “The Squaw 
Man,” which she reduced to book form 
from the play. 

It isn’t generally known that Olga 
Nethersole ever takes a hand in the 
construction of the plays in which she 
appears, but it is, nevertheless, true. 
She has very decided ideas of her own, 
and it is hardly necessary to indicate 
that she is not at all afraid to express 
them. : 

“Sometimes when we are making 
over a play, I yield my judgment to 
that of others,” she says, “but I am al- 
ways sorry afterward, for I am really 
the best possible judge of what is the 
most suitable for me. My managers 
think they know, but they are so often 
mistaken.” 

Clara Morris, the famous trage- 
dienne, is as enthusiastic about her writ- 
ing as she ever was over her acting. 
In fact, she declares that she could give 
up most anything in her life more easily 
than she could deny herself the pleasure 
of expressing her thoughts in written 
words. 

“Tt is not work, to me,” she says, 
“it is diversion. It gives me the oppor- 
tunity of telling what lies deep within 
my soul, and I never feel so elated and 
so worth while, as I do just after I have 
learned that one of my stories has been 
accepted by a magazine.” 


Bernhardt and Terry 


SARA BERNHARDT breaks into 
print occasionally, over her own signa- 
ture, and when she does so there is 
always Something interesting to read. 
For Madam Sara never wastes time, 
and when she writes, it is because she 
has something to say. The great tra- 
gedienne is a woman with a wonder- 
fully sweet soul, but she takes all life 
seriously. 

Ellen Terry’s contributions to the 
magazines have attracted much atten- 
tion, not only because of her. fame as 
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a player, but due to her interesting 
literary style. When asked her reason 
for writing, she answered: 

“Because it is right that I should. 
The people of whom I write have helped 
me, by their lives and their example, to 
attain whatever goodness and fame is 
mine, and the least that I can do to 
record my appreciation is to keep their 
memories green in the minds of a 
younger generation.” 

Would it ever occur to you that win- - 
some Marie Doro could be serious long 
enough to write a play? It wouldn’t 
be surprising if that happened to be 
your opinion, for it is just what Charles 
Frohman thought until he actually saw 
the manuscript on which she had been 
working. When Miss Doro handed it to 
him he promised to read it—just out 
of politeness. But to his own astonish- 
ment, after he had finished perusing it, 
the famous manager decided it was 
quite worth his serious attention. He 
has promised to produce it, but the day 
1s not set. 

Miss Dorothy Jardon, of “The 
Yankee Prince,” has gained something 
of a reputation as a writer of music, 
and some clever things have come from 
her pen. Among them is the music for 
the “Dancing Daisies,” “Side Show,” 
“Rain Deers” and “Broncho Busters” 
—all vaudeville acts. 

George Spink, now a head-liner in 
vaudeville, is best remembered by his 
famous song: “Bill Simmons.” He was~ 
twenty-eight minutes writing the music 
for this song, a half hour produced the 
lyrics, and the royalties for this combi- 
nation of efforts was over $11,000. . 

Frank Keenan of “The Warrens of 
Virginia,” is not content with his repu- 
tation as an actor, but is ambitious to 
become equally noted as a writer. He 
is now preparing a volume that will treat 
exclusively of character-acting, which, 
when completed, will be a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of the stage. 

And now William H. Crane has given 
his word of honor that at last he will 
comply with the hundreds of requests 
that have been made of him to write 
the story of his life. It will appear in 
a volume of reminiscences to be called 
“Forty Years on the Stage.” The only - 
way the publishers succeeded in getting — 
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Mr. Crane’s promise to produce the 
book was by offering to send a member 
of the publisher’s staff to tour with the 
actor, who will always be near whenever 
the mood strikes Mr. Crane to relate 
any of the experiences in his long 
career. The data thus collected will 
afterward be arranged in book-form. 
If Mr. Crane, during the course of his 
dictation, could give a brief description 
of the way it feels to sit leisurely 
around, saying ‘nothing, or talking, as 
he chooses, while an anxious publisher 
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Mistress of all She Surveys 


By MARGARET DODD 






crouches tremblingly by, thankful to 
catch a word whenever the humor takes 
him to cast a syllable aside, it would 
be read with avidity by the hordes of 
struggling young authors who couldn’t 
make a publisher take notice with any- 
thing short of a Gatling gun. Forty 
years is a long time to wait before writ- 
ing a book, but if the rewards are as 
delectable as they appear, it might pay 
a good many young writers to secure as 
comfortable a seat as they can find on 
the waiting-list, 











Here is the story of an actress who is a feminine George Cohan in that 
she not only acts but writes the plays in which she appears, selects her 
players and stage-manages the piece. How she does this and the fun 
she has in the doing is entertainingly related in Miss Dodd’s article. 











i NE of the most versatile play- 
O ers now before the public, and 
~ one of whom a great portion of 
the public knows but little is 
Miss Lillian Mortimer, often referred to 
by those who know her best, as “The 
- Feminine George Cohan.” Miss Morti- 
mer is not only an actress, but a drama- 
tist as well. Further, she not only 
writes the plays in which she appears, 
but she engages her own company, re- 
hearses them herself, plans the costumes 
for all, and serves as her own stage- 
manager. In fact, there isn’t anything 
concerning her work with which she is 
not thoroughly conversant. 

It is interesting, not to say amusing, 
to watch Miss Mortimer as she re- 
hearses one of her new plays. She is 
vastly clever in the matter of writing 
a drama around a star, which is quite 
to her purpose, of course, when in the 
act of constructing a vehicle in which 








she herself intends to appear. For Miss 
Mortimer is almost continuously in evi- 
dence in her plays—she is the principal 
character, naturally; but her plays are 
so cleverly built, that the prominence 
she gives herself is entirely consistent 
with the plot. She usually assumes the 
part of some poor, hunted heroine, who 
wades knee deep in misfortune pursued 
by the villain whom she finally lays low 
with a Winchester rifle that happens to 
be just so conveniently placed that she 
can pull the trigger with one hand, while 
standing-off the villain’s “understudy” 
with the revolver that she holds in hand 
No. 2. 

There is nothing slow about Miss 
Mortimer’s melodrama plots: everybody 
in them moves, and moves rapidly. And 
there is just where the amusement 
comes in when she is rehearsing her 
company. Miss Mortimer, of course, 
having “created” every character, 


























knows just the way each one should be 
presented, and she is not only able to 
describe that manner to the player who 
is to assume the role, but she is able to 
act it as well. Compared to Miss Morti- 
mer, a one man band has no more to do 
than the man who plays the triangle. 
This lightning character-change artist 
can evolute from the role of the pant- 
ing, pursued waif-heiress-to-a-fortune, 
to that of the villain who pursued her, 
and then to the rdle of the fat comedian, 
following it immediately with the char- 
acter of the village gawk, and an instant 
later resolve herself into the dignified 
matron with the altitudinous nose and 
the almost-gold lorgnette. 

In fact, Miss Mortimer is the whole 
show, on these occasions, and it is this 
ability to act each part in the plays she 
writes that places her in the same list 
that contains at its head the name of 
George Cohan. 

The reason that more is not written 
of Miss Mortimer is, not that she does 
not deserve the mention, but that the 
newspaper-critics seldom visit the thea- 
tres that devote themselves to the class 
of memodrama in which Miss Morti- 
mer’s productions are given. Not that 
they are not good of their kind—for 
they serve a distinct and commendable 
purpose in the theatre-world — but 
rather that they are not considered of 
sufficient artistic value to command the 
time of the ordinarily over-worked dra- 
matic writer, who has frequently to 
attempt the feat of being in several 
places at once in order to report the 
more important of the theatrical hap- 
penings. 


Unknown to Critics 


TO WORK as hard and as well as 
Miss Mortimer does to please her au- 
dience, ana then to wake up the next 
morning and find no mention of her 
efforts in the papers, is a deprivation of 
no mean proportion to one of the actor- 
profession. But Miss Mortimer is phil- 
osophical about it, and consoles herself 
with the treasurer’s report, for, though 
the critics in the big cities seldom visit 
the theatres where sensational melo- 
drama reigns supreme, the audiences do 
not stay away on that account, and the 
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crowds that Miss Mortimer’s thrilling 
situations have drawn to these houses 
have made the author-actress independ- 
ently rich. 

Miss Mortimer does not have to act; 
neither does she have to write plays 
for a living. She may sit down and 
cross her little pink fingers, and have 
things passed up to her on a silver 
salver, to the end of the chapter, if she 
so desires. And all of this money she 
> made, as she says by “mine own 
self.” 

It hasn’t taken her, very long, either. 
How many years? Well, that is hard 
to say. Lillian Mortimer has been act- 
ing since she was sixteen, but it would 
be difficult to find out just how long it 
has taken her to accumulate a fortune 
without knowing just how old she is. 
And there’s a funny thing!. But to begin 
a little further back. 

You can’t tell what an actress really 
looks like from seeing her over the 
footlights. The most beautiful young 
woman you have ever seen, as you view 
her on the stage from your seat in the 
audience, may in reality be decidedly 
otherwise when you approach within 
a few feet of her. And as for the wom- 
en who assume the character parts of 
ragged outcasts, and care-worn crea- 
tures of poverty—well, it gives your 
imagination a bigger stretch than it can 
stand to picture them as possessing 
beauty even off the stage. 

It was with some misgivings as to 
any personal pleasure to be derived from 
a meeting with the Queen of Melo- 
drama, that the writer followed Miss 
Mortimer’s manager through the long, 
dark aisles of the theatre, just after the 
performance of “A Girl’s Best Friend,” 
up and down several pairs of narrow 
stairs, groping through the silent dusk, 
to the actress’ dressing-room. What 
would this “hunted heroine” who had 
been tearing over the stage in a réle of 
untutored dishevelment really look like 
at close range? To be sure, in the last 
act, she had appeared as the long-lost 
heiress who had come into her own, and 
there was a dainty, well-made gown 
for a last impression, and a few dia- 
monds and a coiffure-to-date, by way 
of sending the audience home relieved 
and happy. 
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The Real Lillian 


WHAT would Miss Mortimer really 
be like? Was she young or old? Pretty 
or homely? It was a question. 

The manager, Mr. Veronee, who, by 
the way, is Miss Mortimer’s husband, 
tapped on the door and said: 

“Lil! Are you in there, Lil? There’s 
some one out here who wants to see 
you.” 

Mr. Veronee’s mission was at an end, 
as Miss Mortimer’s colored maid 
opened the door, therefore he bowed and 
vanished. The maid also departed, as 
there is room only for two in the aver- 
age dressing-room of an actress—and 
there was left only Miss Mortimer and 
the visitor. 

It was an interesting moment, shot 
through with pleasant surprise. For in- 
stead of a pale and wan creature with 
haunted eyes and a complexion hinting 
a speedy decline, there stood a dainty 
bit of femininity as charming and de- 
mure as if she had just stepped out of 
a big painting at the bottom of which 
some old painter had inscribed the 
words: “Portrait of a young girl.” 

Save for her make-up, which she had 
not had time to remove, there was ab- 
solutely nothing about Miss Mortimer 
to suggest the professional woman. 
There was not even the note of assert- 
iveness so often found in women who 
have accomplished things. She is mod- 
esty personified. It does not seem to 
occur to her that she has created any- 
thing—that she has accomplished any- 
thing that would give her rank above 
that of any other unassuming young 

irl. 

How old is she? Let’s see. That is a 
difficult question to ask a woman isn’t 
it? 

“Oh,” but you say, “she is an actress, 
and everything is discovered about her 
sooner or later; it’s easy enough to find 
‘out her age!” 

That’s all very well, in some cases. 
But if you had hedged around a while, 
very delicately, without trapping a date, 
you'd give it up, that’s all. You would 
no more ask Miss Mortimer the blunt 
question, “When were you born?” than 
you would ask the King of Siam to tie 
your shoe. She is so charmingly re- 
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fined, it would be nothing short of 
brutal to ask her questions that might 
be embarrassing. 

However, Miss Mortimer looks like 
twenty-two. Even at close range, it is 
hard to see in the gas-light, particularly 
through a heavy coat of flesh-colored 
grease-paint; but there is no disguis- 
ing crows-feet if they* are there, and 
there wasn’t a sign of them. The skin 
about the eyes was as firm as the sur- 
face of an inflated balloon and that, 
you know, means youth. 

Miss Mortimer has regular, rather 
small features of distinct individuality ; 
even, pearly teeth and pretty girlish 
lips that part in a fascinating little smile 
that is charmingly feminine and un- 
affected. _Her eyes have the sparkle 
of healthy intelligence, and are of that 
peculiar reddish brown color that goes 
naturally with red hair. From that, it 
was concluded that the auburn coiffure 
she wore was her own. 


She Likes Animals 


PRESENTLY, a little black, curly 
dog with a red ribbon on his neck came 
into the room and “turned around and 
went right out again.” He was there just 
long enough to change the conversa- 
tion. 

“People say I have a pet dog with 
me, but I haven’t,” remarked Miss Mor- 
timer, with characteristic frankness. 
“That one belongs to one of the other 
members of the company. But I have 
a horse,” and an animated expression 
lit up her face. “You saw_her in the 
first act. Oh she is a beauty! She 
knows as much as a person. I call her 
‘Queen’—the cowboys gave her that 
name when I had her in the West. She 
comes right into my dressing-room after 
me, and puts her head on my shoulder ; 
and when I say ‘Do you love me?’ she 
lifts her head up and nods ‘Yes.’ Oh, 
she is a wonderful animal. How old? 
About six years. I often ride her after 
the matinees.” 

Miss Mortimer is a fine horsewoman 
and is skilled in many outdoor sports. 
At her home, Port Washington, Long 
Island, she has facilities for indulging 
many of these amusements, including 
a sail-boat, which she manages with the 
skill of an old salt. 






























Miss Mortimer was born in Salt Lake 
City, and lived there until she was three 
years of age, when her family moved to 
Cleveland, Ohio. Her first public .ap- 
pearance was made in New York, at an 
amateur performance of “Our Boys.” 
At the age of sixteen she joined a stock- 
company in that city, and soon attracted 
the attention of an old actor, who fore- 
saw the money-making possibilities of 
her combined abilities as actress and 
writer of melodramas that had the right 
grip to them; and as a result, he soon 
took Miss Mortimer on a long starring 
tour, in which ‘she appeared in reper- 
toire. Since then, she has been writing 
and acting in her own plays. 


The First Play 


“WHEN did I write my first play?” 

“T began to write melodramas when 
I was about ten years old, but my 
first real play was not completed until I 
was about fourteen. Writing was al- 
ways natural to me. I was always more 
fond of composition than of anything 
else in school. It was very easy for me. 

“The title of my first real play?” 

Miss Mortimer dropped her eyes 
shyly, and then looked up with a smile. 
“T am almost ashamed to tell you. The 
title of it was ‘In the Shadow of the 
Gallows.’ 

“Ves,” she continued, “it was a thril- 
ling title. I wrote it—the play—over 
many times before I was finally satis- 
fied with it. I always re-write, cut out, 
and make over a play. Sometimes I put 
in a whole new scene, for you never can 
tell how a play is going to come out 
until you act it. In ‘A Girl’s Best 
Friend,’ for instance, I re-wrote almost 
the entire second act. It was too tame 
before, and it didn’t go. In fact, it’s 
too tame now. The people who go to 
the melodrama houses have a certain 
standard that you must live up to, and 
if the play falls below in excitement, it 
is not a success. 

“Are they good critics? Yes, indeed, 
they are! Particularly the boys in the 
gallery. They know instantly if you 
are not putting the proper amount of 
sincerity into your acting, particularly 
in the love-scenes. And they don’t hes- 
itate to let you know, either. I had a 
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good deal of trouble with them at first, 
and I was very sensitive to their inter- 
ruptions. So whenever they began to 
make a disturbance, I used to stop the 
performance and step right up to the 
front and say: 

“Now, boys, we are doing the best 
we can to please you, and if you are 
not satisfied, you can step right down 
to the box-office and get your money 
back. But we must have quiet!’ 

“The boys were very nice about it, 
and as soon as they understood our 
sincerity, I had no more trouble with 
them. Yes,” Miss Mortimer added with 
a touch of pride, “I have a very nice fol- 
lowing along the melodrama circuit 
—particularly among the women. 

“Their ideas of morality? Thev are 
very high. Vice and virtue cannot be 
dealt with frivolously with the audi- 
ences of the melodrama-houses. Plays 
that bear upon the seventh command- 
ment do not appeal to them, and the 
problem play and anything risque is 
more than likely to fail. Off-color hu- 
mor or improper situations are frowned 
down upon invariably. The followers 
of these plays. take them seriously, and 
in them they want their ideals to be 
held up. The heroine must be of un- 
questioned morality, and the adven- 
turess and the villain must always re- 
ceive what they deserve in the end.” 

Miss Mortimer has written seven 
plays, which appeared in order as fol- 
lows: “In the Shadow of the Gallows,” 
“The Girl of the Streets,’’ “No Mother 
to Guide Her,” “Bunco in Arizona,” 
“A Man’s Broken Promise,” “Kate Bar- 
ton’s Temptation,” “The Heart of the 
Plains,” and “A Girl’s Best Friend.” 
Of these; the fifth and sixth are pro- 
duced in stock-companies in which Miss 
Mortimer did not appear, and they were 
not particularly successful. 


Prefers to Write 


MISS MORTIMER is more fond of 
writing plays than she is of acting in 
them, and it is her ambition sometime 
to devote herself to the writing of more 
serious drama. This laudable hope 
would doubtless have been realized ere 
this, had not the box-office returns from 
her melodramas been so alluring. Just 
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now, however, there is something of 
falling-off in this regard, owing to vari- 
ous causes, one of which is that the 
nickel-theatres and the penny-amuse- 
ment ‘places are holding back many of 
the former regular patrons of the melo- 
drama houses. 

Where does she do her writing? 
On trains, and after the matinee, and 
whenever she can spare a moment from 
her other strenuous duties or the muse 
is willing, for like most writers, Miss 
Mortimer is moody in this matter. 

“Sometimes I can’t write at all,” she 
said, “and then again, I can write a 
whole scene or more and never stop for 
a word. 

“Where do I find the characters for 
my plays? 

“Oh, from reading principally. I have 
always been a great reader. No, I have 
never met in real life the sort of peo- 
ple I put into my plays. They seem to 
come to me, that is all, when I picture 
them in my mind; they are just as 
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plain to me as the realest people in the © 
world. 

“My plots? Oh, I get them in various 
ways. I usually pick the two leading 
characters, and then the others fill in 
naturally. Sometimes I take ‘jealousy’ 
or ‘revenge,’ or again, a love-story, and 
then build something out of it. Again 
I put obstacles together, and make it 
an object for some one to overcome 
them.” 

To tell the truth, Miss Mortimer 
doesn’t know just how she builds her 
plays. Her talent is instinctive. 

Asked her opinion as to whether she 
thought it necessary for a writer of 
melodramas to have a practical knowl- 
edge of the stage, she said simply, 

“No, I don’t see why it should.” 

An interesting answer, considering 
her own versatile ability as an actress 
and the stress that some of the more 
famous dramatists lay upon the inex- 
orable requisite of technical experience 
in order to write a successful play. 


The Passing of Coquelin 


By ARMAND LA FARGE 





ever trod the boards. 


A brief tribute to the man who did so much for the French stage 
in particular and the actor-world at large. 
wonderful portrayer of the stage-vagabond type of character that 
Some of his ideas on acting are here given. 


He is known as the most 











HE artistic world recalls with 
regret the sudden demise of 
M. Benoit-Coquelin, the first 
comedian of France, and the 
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most brilliant interpreter of classical 
rascality this generation has known. 
Nature is ever sparing in her gifts of 
genius; men of Coquelin’s brilliant 
qualities are seldom given to the world, 
and the loss of this great artist is one 
of those Jamentable misfortunes that 





must fade away in the drift of time, 
without the consolation of immediate 
restitution. 

M. Coquelin, however, had experi- 
enced a wonderful life, and one that 
was particularly free from the trials 
and disappointments that usually snap 
at the heels of the seeker after artistic 
honors. > 

He was born at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
on January 25, 1841, and at an early 
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age gave evidence of the histrionic abil- 
ity which was destined later to make 
him famous. He appeared in public 
for the first time in an amateur per- 
formance that took place in his native 
town, and from that day, his career was 
determined upon. Fortunately he had 
the sympathy of his parents in his am- 
bitions—his father was a baker—and 
he was soon sent to Paris to study. 

It seems as if nature had intended 
him for a great artist; at least she was 
careful to foster his ambitions, and no 
obstacles of consequence appeared in 
his path, while opportunities for edu- 
cation and development opened before 
him as soon as necessity pointed the 
way. He was placed immediately under 
the tutelage of Regnier, the celebrated 
comedian, and though the great actor 
appreciated the possibilities of his tal- 
ented pupil, he feared that young Co- 
quelin would not be willing to apply 
himself with the requisite ardor to the 
business of learning, for the reason that 
nature had endowed him so prodigally. 
He was afraid that the pupil, youth- 
fashion, would insist upon depending 
too much upon his natural gifts. Reg- 
nier, however, was doomed to happy 
disappointment, for Coquelin proved to 
be a natural student, and his high 
intelligence and energetic ambition 
spurred him to grasp every advantage 
that came his way. Nothing that his 
great teacher impressed upon him was 
lost, and from the beginning of his ca- 
reer and to the last day, and almost the 
last hour of it, he was a hard, conscien- 
tious worker, sincere, upright, and un+ 
selfish in his desire to reach the highest 
and best that his chosen art afforded. 

M. Regnier was well repaid for the 
time that he spent on his gifted pupil, 
though, even with his willingness to 
learn, there were discouragements in 
the beginning, for Coquelin’s first ap- 
pearances numbered many dismal and 
conspicuous failures. In fact his first 
great hit was an accident. At the time 
this took place, he was about twenty- 
four years old, and the character in 
which he appeared was Figaro, in the 
“Marriage of Figaro.” He played the 
part, however, in so tragic a vein that 
the audience accepted his work as a rev- 
elation; the truth of the matter proved 
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to be that young Coquelin was so nearly 
paralyzed with stage-fright, he was un- 
able to render it in any other way. 


Would Play Anything 


M. COQUELIN was so great an 
artist that he never disdained to play 
small or secondary parts, and this is 
given as one of the reasons why he 
ultimately became so splendidly finished 
an artist. No matter what the rdle hap- 
pened to be, he made of it as perfect a 
piece of acting as was possible for him 
to do. If it was small, he made a cameo’ 
of it, and he never considered it beneath 
his ability to handle “bits.” For that 
reason, weighter matter, when it came 
along, was easily managed. Versatility 
and exquisite mastery of details had 
made him a skilled and finished artist. . 
No matter what he did, he accom- 
plished it with so much intelligence that, 
despite the surroundings, his efforts 
stood out as a perfect expression of 
histrionics. 

Physically M. Coquelin was. well 
adapted to the calling of a comedian. 
His figure was trim, his mouth wide, . 
and his eyes were remarkably brilliant. 
His nose was amusing, and was usually 
designated as “impudent.” As for his 
voice, those who have heard him will 
never forget its clear, ringing quality, 
its peculiar carrying power, and its un- 
surpassed distinctness. For no matter 
how fast he talked—and it was his 
habit to speak rapidly—it was always 
possible to understand every word he 
uttered. At times his voice was like 
a trumpet; again it seemed to lash the 
air, resolving, when occasion needed, 
to softest sweetness. He had the most 
marvelous control over it, and some- 
times it seemed to proceed from a 
mechanism even more wonderful than 
the human throat. To those who knew 
him best, one of Coquelin’s most re- 
markable accomplishments was the mar- 
velous control that he had over his eyes. 
Naturally, they fairly sparkled with in- 
tellect, but where the character-part 
required it, he could make them as dull 
as buttons. 

M. Coquelin always led an exteremely 
active life and had the habit of doing 
everything in a hurry. He was pos- 








sessed of a restless sort of exuberance, 
and was 2 most delightful companion. 
In conversation he passed rapidly from 
one subject to another, without pausing, 
and at times it was difficult to follow 
him. Entertaining his friends between 
the acts was a favorite habit with him, 
and very often his dressers would be 
preparing him for appearance on the 
stage, while he was busy talking to as 
many as twenty people who had come 
to call on him. He seemed to like the 
sociability, and it did not.seem in any 
way to distract him from his responsi- 
bilities. Naturally his conversations 
were largely confined to theatrical sub- 
jects, for he was devoted, heart and 
soul, to the theatre. However, he was 
an intelligent admirer of all parts of the 
arts, especially painting, and his private 
gallery was a matter of the greatest 
pride to him. In this collection are many 
life-sized portraits of himself, depict- 
ing him in character parts with which 
his greatest fame is identified. Play- 
wrights especially enjoyed the society 
of the great comedian, for his sugges- 
tions were always highly valued. He 
often outlined characters which he 
wished written, and then, when the 
plays were finished, would change them 
around and modify them to suit himself. 
He was a master of dramatic liter- 
ature, a splendid critic, and he knew bet- 
ter than any one else, what was appro- 
priate to his own needs. 


The Man and the Part 


M. COQUELIN’S memory was re- 
markable even among actors, and he 
never forgot a part after he had once 
learned it. It is said that he could recall 
with ease, and repeat accurately, verses 
of poetry and prose that he had planted 
away in his brain twenty years before. 

The wonderfully intimate and sym- 
pathetic delineation which the great ac- 
tor was able to render in his portrayal 
of character has brought the subject 
many times into discussion as to just 
how far his own personality was in- 
jected into the réle. On this subject the 
comedian once said: 

“I am persuaded that a man can be a 
great actor only on the condition that 
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he govern himself absoltftely, and that 
he is-able to express at will, sentiments 
that he does not feel, that by his very 
nature he could never feel.” 

And at another time, after he had 
gone to see a performance of an actress 
who was creating some comment, he 
said: 

“She weeps on the stage! For me that 
is enough; she is a mediocre artist.” 

Asked as to his method of preparing 
a new role, M. Coquelin said: 

“When I have to create a new role, 
I begin by reading the play with the 
greatest attention, five or six times. 
First, I consider what position my char- 
acter should occupy, on what plane in 
the picture I must put him. Then I 
study his*psychology, knowing what he 
thinks, and what he is morally. I de-_ 
duce what he ought to be physically, 
what will be his carriage, his manner 
of speaking, his gesture. These char- 
acteristics once decided, I learn the 
part without thinking about it further. 
Then, when I know it, I take up my 
man again, and closing my eyes I say to 
him, ‘Recite this for me.’ Then I see 
him delivering the speech, the sentence I 
asked him for; he lives, he speaks, he 
gesticulates before me; and then I have 
only to imitate him.” 

M. Coquelin lived sixty-eight years 
and one day, for his death, which oc- 
curred on January 26, was the day fol- 
lowing his birthday. The.end came after 
an acute attack of embolism, from 
which he had long been a sufferer, 
though the seriousness of his condition 
was not realized, in fact all Paris was 
anxiously awaiting his appearance in 
Edmund Rostand’s “The Chanticleer” 
which had been in rehearsal, and from 
which the comedian merrily repeated 
long passages to some of his friends, 
only a few hours before he passed 
away. 

M. Coquelin has made some notable 
successes in tragedy, but he will best be 
remembered as a comedian of the very 
highest rank. His last tour of this 
country was an artistic triumph, and 
those who saw it will never forget his 
wonderful portrayal of Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, and Flambeau, the old grenadier 
of the guard, in “L’Aiglon.” 
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The Brains it Takes to Be a Fool 


By SAM BERNARD 





DO not know why I am funny, or why the people laugh at me. 
| If I should say it was instinct, some would answer: “Oho, false 

modesty! He doesn’t expect anybody to believe him!” If I should 
say it is a gift, talent, or genius, those same people would again 
smile as they answered, “Ha, ha! did you ever hear of such a bigness 
of the head!” 
I make people laugh because I do and say things that strike them as 
funny. That’s all there is to it, except a vast amount of work, and some 
considerable exercise of brain power. It takes as much brain to be a 
fool on the stage as it does to be a tragedian. 
This statement holds good no matter what is the character of the 
house you are playing in. The two dollar theatre may require a different 
brand of fun from the burlesque houses, but you cannot get the laughs 
at either place without working for them, and putting thought into your 
work, It isn’t any argument to say that a funny man isn’t thinking of 
his work, just because he does a number of things without being con- 
scious of them. That’s the result of thought. He has become so thor- 
oughly familiar with his work that he isn’t compelled to stop and go 
through a long process of logical reasoning before knowing just what 
to do. 

This is where the instinct, or the talent, the genius, or whatever you 
may wish to call it, comes in. I must keep on the jump, mentally, all 
the time, or I'll trip and take a big tumble, and instead of an amused 
audience, I’ll have a bored one. I must keep just a little bit ahead of the 
people on the other side of the footlights. If I did not they would laugh 
too soon, or would forget my joke before I got it out. 
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I feel the laughs coming several moments before they become audible. 
Also sometimes I feel in the same way that a joke is going to fall flat 
and will not get across the footlights. 


o o& o 


Nobody but a funny man knows how much he is the slave of his audi- 
ence and of the other members of his company. He is absolutely dependent 
upon them. If they act balky his performance is a frost, and any amount 
of work on his part will not put life into it. If the person who is “feeding” 
me fails to get his or her lines or business over the footlights, I might 
just as well not say the thing that is expected to make a laugh and that 
has been led up to; because it will not get the laugh. If the actress play- 
ing with me asks me a question that is the start of a joke, or a bit of 
funny business, and mumbles her words so that the audience does not 
hear them, what I say will be pointless. If she distracts the attention of 
the audience by any little bit of side play, such as turning away from me, 
or looking into the wings, etc., it is all off with my joke. The continuity 
of the audience’s thought has been broken, and there is no laugh coming ; 
they do not see the point. 

It is surprising, too, how often members of a company will “throw 
down” a star in just this way. Surprising, because they ought to know 
that if the star fails the play fails and if the play and the star goes down 
they go down too—only harder. 

We stage-fools must keep a sharp lookout for signs of trouble in our 
audiences. I can tell, within a minute after I appear on the stage, whether 
I am going to hit the audience’s funny bone. The same tack will not 
work on every audience, nor will the same brand of humor work on the 
same audience at different times. When I see that I am not “getting 
them over” I immediately begin to hunt for a new road to travel. It 
is a case of a very rapid mental somersault. I may not change the 
general character of my business, and seldom if ever change the lines, 
but I do change my own viewpoint of the character. As soon as I get 
the audience started to laughing then the world is mine. They'll laugh 
at nearly everything. 


oo eo 


I recall an instance when I was playing the Rich Mr. Hoggenheimer, 
in “The Girl from Kays” that will illustrate this point. It was in Provi- 
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dence, R. I. Going to Providence, R. I., was like going into an ice-box 
for five years after I had made something of a name as a comedian. The 
Yankees seemed unable to appreciate a German comedian. They would 
stare at me as much as to say: “What on earth are you trying to do?” 
This night was the first appearance of Mr. Hoggenheimer in Providence. 
From the moment I went on I felt the chill blasts coming at me. A more 
solemn bunch of faces I never saw away from a funeral. The gloomier 
they looked the harder I worked. I caught myself sticking my nails into 
my hands, I was working so hard. I tried every different tune I had 
ever played on the character of Hoggenheimer. It wouldn’t go. I never 
earned a smilé even. This lasted through the entire first act, and when 
the curtain was rung down I was in a cold perspiration. 

When I got to my dressing-room I dropped my head in my hands and 
tried to clear my thoughts. Suddenly I saw a light. 

“T know what I'll do,” I cried, jumping up and knocking over a few 
things in my joy. “I'll give em Hoggenheimer in the old slap-bang style. 
These people are not acquainted with such a subtle brand of German 
humor as the real Hoggenheimer purveys.” 

That’s what I did. In the second act I fell all over myself; I made the 
comedy as broad as it possibly could be done. I caricatured the part. But 
I got the audience from the first, and within five minutes they were 
howling. 

Providence has been easy for me ever since. I suppose they got to 
stopping at New York on their travels, and heard people say Sam Bernard 
was funny, and finally decided they ought to think so, too. It’s like the 
actor doing imitations in a vaudeville theatre. He may hit off another 
actor to the dot and fail to get a laugh, because his audience is not familiar 
with the man he is imitating. But if there happen to be two or three 
people in the audience who have seen the original, and they applaud, 
everybody else will follow suit. The man who hasn’t seen the original, 
hearing his neighbor applaud, says to himself: . 

“Gee, that must be good. I haven’t seen the other chap, but if I don’t 
applaud the rest of the people will know it.” 

So he applauds, just to let his neighbors think that he is wise and has 
seen everybody worth seeing on the stage. 

The same thing works with a man with a reputation on his first visit 
to a town. The people have read about him and heard about him, and 
decide that it would show their ignorance if they failed to appreciate him. 
So they will go to his performance and applaud, and half the time they 
may not understand what is going on. 
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But that does not mean that an actor can rest on his laurels. He must 
keep working, or he’ll fall with such a bump he’ll never know what hap- 


_ pened. The United States is about the only country in the world where 


an actor can lose in twenty-four hours all the reputation he has worked 
for twenty-four years to get. Over in England an actor can live on his 
reputation for ten years, or even longer. The English audiences are loyal. 
The Englishman will go to see an old favorite, and if the performance 
isn’t good, or the play is bad, or both, he’ll say: 

“Well, this isn’t as good as I’ve seen So-and-So do, but then think of 
the great work he has done.” : 

And he’ll go and see that actor the next time he comes to town. The 
English love their actors for what they have done, and will stand for 
a lot of poor work for the sake of the old days. 

Do that in the United States? Nobody ever heard of it, if it has 
happened. The American will go to the theatre to see an old favorite, 
but if that favorite isn’t good any longer, he’ll say to his partner, 

“Come on, let’s go somewhere else and see a good show. This is punk. 
He may have been good once, but I want something good to-night.” 

This isn’t fickleness on the part of the American people. It is the result 
of their demand for the best on all occasions. If the actor doesn’t keep 
on giving them the best, they'll let that actor strut the boards in front 
of a lot of empty chairs, while they chase off to some other theatre. 

And the better a comedian becomes the harder he has to work to keep 
up to the top notch, and the more thought he must spend on his work. 
The actor who is going toward the top is always changing his character 
of work. I know some people will take exception to this statement, and 
will point to Joseph Jefferson, and others, as examples of actors who 
did not change the character of their work. But I stick to it just the 
same. The change after a man gets to a certain point, is so gradual and 
subtle that frequently the actor himself is not aware of it. He must 
change, because in order to progress a change is essential, and if he 
doesn’t progress he will drop back. ioe 


o 2 


That dropping back is the bugaboo of the actor. So long as a man 
feels that he is improving, no matter how slow the improvement may 
be, he is encouraged, and willing to keep on digging. But when he thinks 
he is going back he loses heart—and the downward slide develops into 
a quick descent. 
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I am always trying to improve my art. Of course I think that I have 
a gift for being a fool on the stage. It flatters me to think that there is 
an individuality in my work that appeals, a personal magnetism that 
enables me to say a thing and bring a laugh, when another person might 
say it and draw a tear or a groan. But I hope I am not foolish enough 
to think that gift is going to carry me through unless I use a little brain 
work in connection with it. I keep my eyes open for funny things, for 
jokes, for amusing situations, wherever I go. I may not use them as I 
see them, but they give me suggestions for funny business and funny lines. 

I endeavor to get sincerity into my work. I can see a lot of smiles at 
that sentence. But itistrue. If you want to make people laugh you must 
be sincere; if you want to make them cry you must be sincere. 


oo 


When I play the part of a fool Dutchman, I try to be a real fool Dutch- 


man, not an imitation one. Good situations, humorous situations, are. 


essential in a comedy, but they are mere incidents. The lines must be 
full of sincere wit and humor. People go to the theatre to be amused; 
they go to a comedy or a musical comedy to laugh. Now a joke about 
something at the North pole may make them laugh on the outside, but 
if you want to get under their skins you must give them jokes about real 
things—that’s the sincerity I am talking about. 

Lawyers will laugh at a mistake about drawing up and signing a will, 
or other legal document; and people, who are not lawyers will laugh be- 
cause they know enough about such matters to know they do not know 
anything and would be very apt to make the same mistake as the char- 
acter in the play is making. The same thing holds good about a banking 
transaction, a store scene, or a hundred other things taken from real life. 

The sincerity of the character of The Rich Mr. Hoggenheimer made 
him the best part I ever had. People knew who and what he was the 
moment he came on the stage—because he was sincere, a real human 
being. We did not have to go into yards and yards of description of him, 
tell the audience what he was going to do and say. They knew all that 
from him. I do not like these characters that require an advance history 
of their lives before they make their appearances. It makes too much 
work for me, to get the audience interested in them, and it is too great 
a tax upon the patience of the audience. 

After all the audience is what makes the actor. Without an audience 
he would not be there, and without an appreciative audience he would 
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not hold his place for long. Half a dozen appreciative, enthusiastic people 
in an audience will make a performance a success. I remember once in 
New York, during a matinee, I felt as if a wet blanket, soaked in ice- 
water, had been hung over the theatre. Everything was cold. The audi- 
ence would not warm up; the other members of the company were listless ; 
I was on pins and needles. Finally I got the eyes of a couple of ladies 
of goodly size in the middle of the audience, and I played at them. 
Everything I did or said for the next ten minutes was for their especial 
benefit. 

Presently I saw the face of one begin to relax, and I turned my entire 
attention to her. Soon a little smile broke and spread from her mouth 
all over her face. I felt better, and redoubled my efforts. Then she let 
loose one of those jolly laughs that you can hear for a block, and that 
make you want to laugh in spite of yourself. I felt easier then, but I kept 
at it, that one woman being my target. It was only a few minutes until 
her neighbor began to laugh; then the two started to applaud vigorously. 
The little rift of sunshine was contagious, and before the act was over, 
nearly all the audience were laughing, or smiling or applauding. 

I frequently have such an experience. Sometimes I play to a certain 
section in.the house; sometimes to one half; sometimes to the: balcony. 
I nearly always try to pick out a likely looking subject just as soon as I 
come on the stage. Good humor is so contagious that there are few 
persons who can resist its attack. That is another argument for the 
necessity of sincerity in foolishness as well as in serious acting. If the 
funny man is sincere in his funniness, if he believes the part he is playing 
really is funny—apart from himself; if he believes the character is life- 
like and sincere ; why then the actor doesn’t have such a hard time getting 
his audience to think the same way. But if the actor doubts all these 
things how can he make that character seem anything but a caricature, 
so exaggerated as to lose all semblance of a real man? 


oo BD 


Burlesqtie, of course, is amusing, and has thousands of devotees, and 
some might think the popularity of burlesque is an argument against 
the necessity of sincerity. But it isn’t. I’ve been through the mill. I’ve 
played in burlesque and in vaudeville, and it has been my experience that 
even a burlesque must have a foundation of sincerity. People will not 
laugh at the burlesque of an insincere character. The original of the 
burlesque must be a real man or a real woman; the situation must be a 
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echo of the fun that the original scene or person would have caused. 

Isn’t that true of the Weber & Field’s burlesque? And perhaps their 
shows did represent the very best in the burlesque line in this country. 
Did they ever try to burlesque something that was not sincere and did 
not seem real? People would not appreciate burlesque unless they were 
familiar with the original ; and they could not be familiar with the original 
unless that original were the real goods. 


oo o 


This brings me back to the subject of the necessity of work—and 
thought. A comedian must know enough of real life to be able to know 
the sincere from the insincere. He must use his power of observation 
and his thinking-apparatus in this process. And when he has done this he 
must work to keep the real man always in the part—the real character 
I mean, not the actor. Yet he must be on guard constantly to keep from 
working too hard. Too hard work is the cause of so many poor first per- 
formances. The actor is so keyed up and works so hard, that he injects 
a degree of unnaturalness into the character that makes it fall flat. The 
other members of the company are in the same state of mind. “Will it 
be a failure?” is the thought often uppermost in the minds of the star 
and most of his company, and he must get a tight grip on himself and 
keep that thought in the background—out in the stage-alley would be 
the best place—until after the performance is over. 

Acting is a mental exertion, just as laughing is. There may seem to 
be a lot of the purely physical element in both, but this is only the result 
of the mental activity. 

And if you don’t act with your brains, as well as with your mouth and 
hands and feet, you'll not reach the thought of your audience. Yes, it 
requires some brains to be a fool, . 
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real, life-like situation. The fun that is brought out in burlesque is an 
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American Plays 


and Playwriting 


By ARTHUR LAWRENCE 








An interesting talk on where the material for real plays is found 
and the necessity of work to dig it up and make it suitable for public 
presentation. There are plenty of good plots to be had right here 
at home and is assured of success right now. 








OME one once said that a good 

S many more people would be 

writing novels, if they could 
only think of a plot. 

About the same thing might be said 
of the drama. The difficulty isn’t in the 
writing—there are plenty of mechanics 
to do that—the real trouble lies in what 
to write about. 

Odd, isn’t it, that more writers do not 
turn their attention to the drama, when 
the financial rewards of success are so 
tremendous? 

, Think of the struggling newspaper 
men and others who make their living 
by the pen—or the typewriter—and 
haven’t a dollar to put into the bank 
at the end of the month. Many a man 
of this kind has to string his salary 
on a rubber band in order to make it 


. stretch over his expenses, and yet he 


has never made the slightest effort to 
turn out something in the play line that 
might make him rich in a few months. 

Why is it? 

Here is the answer, illustrated. An 
ambitious young aspirant for literary 
honors once landed in a great American 
city, and after a few months of general 
observation and survey of the great city, 
with its seething populace, its cosmo- 
politan clash of interests, its wealth and 
poverty, remarked one day in a fit of 
enthusiasm : 

“What a great place this is for a 
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story-writer. This town is brim full 
of the finest kind of plots !” 

“Do you know any of ’em?” calmly 
asked the older newspaper man to whom 
he was talking. 

It was like suddenly lifting the lid 
from his enthusiasm, for in an instant 
it had evaporated. 

No, he had to admit, he didn’t know 
any of them. He simply knew they were 
there! 

The elder man was practical, that was 
all. He too, knew that the city was a 
great field for a young writer. But 
he also knew that unless the material 
was dug up and in hand, the fact that 
it was in existence was of no use to 
any one and that raving about it was a 
waste of energy. 


The Story’s the Thing ~ 
PLAYWRIGHTS are often blamed 


for not’ writing more good plays, and 
the critics—not necessarily the profes- 
sional critics, but laymen of the play- 
going public who are often about as 
good authority.on things theatrical as 
those who express their opinions for a 
salary—many, if not all of these,express 
their surprise at times that more clever 
work is not done along the line of dra- 
matic construction. The statement is 
often made—you have heard it repeat- 
edly—that it is a wonder that the man- 
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agers have so much difficulty in getting 
plays, when the world is teeming with 
dramatic material. 

Everybody knows that, of course. 
Where can you find an individual of 
your acquaintance who does not know 
some story, which, if put into dramatic 
form would make a play worth listening 
to? Possibly the story does not con- 
cern his own life, maybe it was handed 
down in the family; or possibly some 
one else told it to him. But, whatever 
may have been the source of his infor- 
mation, it is true that almost everyone 
has some dramatic material within his 
brain that would serve as the plot of a 
play, and with so vast a field to draw 
from, what is the matter with the dra- 
matists ? 

The answer is that they are just like 
the police force who can’t get hold of 
the criminal, though it is their chief 
ambition to do so, and though they 
know positively he is within the fixed 
area; and the prospector who knows 
where the gold is, though he can’t dig 
it up; and the ambitious young writer 
who knows the city was full of “good 
stuff,” though he couldn’t get down to 
brass tacks and secure the actual facts 
of a single story. 

In other words, the special ability 
which the dramatist must have, of ex- 
tracting the elements of a dramatic 
story from any source whatever, and 
putting them together in the logical and 
concise form of a play, is one of the 
rarest gifts with which the human in- 
tellect is endowed. 


Creation is Necessary 


TEARING down is an easy occupa- 
“tion, compared to building and construc- 
ting. It takes high-priced men to put 
up a fine building, but any man with 
muscle enough to swing a hammer can 
knock it to pieces. And the same is 
true in the literary world. Pretty 
nearly every one is strong encugh to 
hurl the hammer of criticism, and one 
reason that it hits the playwright’s work 
so often} is that a play, like any work 

of art, seems so simple, when complete. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox was once speak- 
ing in much the same manner in regard 
to her own work, “People say my poems 
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are so simple that anybody could write 
them,” she said, “and yet, when they 
try to do so, they find that they can’t.” — 

And so it is with the playwright’s 
work. It is an easy thing for any one 
of us to look at his play and to see just 
how he did it, and to discover just 
where he fell short of the mark, or 
in what manner he might have improved 
it. It is possible to do all of this with 
much sincerity, dignity, and show of 
authority. But how about leaving his 
play alone and creating one ourselves? 

That is another story. 

And yet, if it is so simple, and if 
there is so much material in the world 
from which to draw, why can’t the peo- 
ple who know all about it write the 
plays? 

And there is just the point. The 
playwright possesses the mental fac- 
ulty which enables him to do what the 
other person cannot do. Granted for 
instance, that there is plenty of material 
around us: the playwright can see it 
occasionally, but even ‘his mental vision. 
is not always able to detect it. This is 
not the fault of dereliction or indiffer- 
ence—for what writer wouldn’t be a 
rich playwright if he could ?—it is sim- 


. ply because it is a mental impossibility. 


Then There’s the Public 


ANOTHER difficulty that con- 
fronts the playwright is that after he 
has once unearthed what he considers a 
good plot, there is no telling how the 
public will take to it. 

Charles Rann Kennedy’s “The Ser- 
vant in the House” is a good example. 
Many able critics among the play-goers 
think it is the greatest play that has been 
written in years; while others declare 
it sacrilegious, socialistic and altogether 
too deep and problematic for an even- 
ing’s entertainment. 

“We don’t want to be harrowed, in- 
structed, nor purged through pity nor 
terror,” said some one who wrote a 


letter of protest to a dramatic critic, 
and signed himself “A tired business- 
man.” 

“T like the exciting pieces and the 
funny farces,” he continued, “the pretty 
dresses, pretty girls and pretty musie 
of the musical comedies, That's what 












I want to see when I go to the theatre. 
Cut out the poverty and all the harrow- 
ing scenes that follow in its wake and 
that only give one the blues without 
making him any better or any happier ; 
what’s the use in paying to see a lot 
of suffering? Make people happy, and 
they’re a good deal more likely to be 
good. There are ‘Kill-joys’ enough in 
every-day life without seeing them at 
the theatre.” 

Another critic, this time a profes- 
sional writer, takes to task George 
Broadhurst, Eugene Walter and Edgar 
Selwyn for their attempts to depict life 
in the Canadian Northwest by way of 
“The Wolf,” “The Call of the North” 
and “Pierre of the Plains,” claiming that 
their character drawing is unnatural 
because their acquaintance with the per- 
sonages was made on Broadway instead 
of away out in the frozen North. Re- 
ferring to the characters in these three 
plays, this writer also says: 

“What lesson in drama could a 
woodsman convey to the man of the 
city? The Canadian habitant has met 
few persons and these persons are of 
his own stamp. The city dweller con- 
stantly comes into touch with all man- 
ner and classes of men. Let us then 
have city plays; let us have plays of 
New York; let us have plays of each 
teeming metropolis. Here is life in real- 
ity. Here sits sorrow keener than the 
woodsman ever can know, and because 
_ grief cuts deeper with us, so our happi- 
ness takes on more brightness, finds in- 
finitely more meaning. One is wearied 
of these plays pretending to preach that 
_ the cow-puncher, the gold digger, and 
~ the follower of the frozen trail are the 
lords of creation. Let our playwrights 
cease their globe-trotting and give us 
plays of real people for a change.” 

Surely that is advice straight out from 
the shoulder. But how will it strike the 
playwright ? 

In the first place, there are a good 
many theatre-goers who will not agree 
with this particular critic. Many of 
them are tired of New York plays and 
are glad to get away from the city and 
out into the fresh air and the novel 
settings of the North as depicted in the 
three plays above named. Again, as to 
the vast amount of material to be had 
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in New York city,. it is like the story 
writer and his Chicago plots. They are 
there all right, but where are they? 

And that is the principal point. No 
one denies that our great cities are full 
of material for the drama, but the rea- 
son the playwrights don’t make more 
use of it is that they cannot extract it 
from their surroundings. If they could, 
we would have more plays. But it is 
only when inspiration turns on the light, 
that situations strong enough to build a 
play become visible to the mental eye. 
And inspiration is an illusive, irregular 
and capricious thing that positively re- 
fuses to be commanded. 


They Plays They Want 


AGAIN, as to what kind of plays the 
people want, the question seems never 
to be settled. Every so often we hear 
a wail against the play with a moral, and 
yet some of the most popular theatrical 
productions are really little sermons in 
disguise. 

After all, it isn’t so much that we 
don’t want to be made better, as that 
we don’t want to be preached at. We 
want all of our uplifting by way of the 
sugar coated pill. Most any body will 
listen attentively to a good story even 
if there is a moral somewhere concealed 
about it, provided it is presented in an 
attractive, agreeable way. But that 
same person might scowl and even aud- 
ibly resent an attempt to push a printed 
tract within his unwilling notice, to say 
nothing of his grasp. 

Many of the plays that are receiving 
the greatest applause from play-goers 
who ordinarily admit their dislike of 
a sermon at the theatre, are really plays 
with.a moral. “Paid in Full,” “The 
Great Divide,” “Salvation Nell,” “The 
Thief,” “The Easiest Way,” and many 
others now in the height of popularity, 
all have little sermonettes deftly woven 
through their plots. 

William Faversham is a great be- 
liever in the play with a moral. “Be- 
cause,” he says, “I have seen so many 
instances where the course of ,a man’s 
life was made better because of the en- 
nobling influence of a play he had seen. 
I remember one case I discovered 
when I was playing ‘The Squaw Man,’ 
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“It happened in one of the large 
cities of this country. We were playing 
a two weeks’ engagement at one the- 
atre, and I noticed that the same woman 
occupied one of the boxes at every 
afternoon performance. I wondered 


what was the cause of her unusual in-, 


terest, and before we left the city I had 
the opportunity of meeting her, and she 
confided to me the reason. 

“It seems that- for a long ‘time, her 
husband had been neglecting her and 
her son, and the poor woman was brok- 
en hearted about it. The husband would 
leave the house early in the morning, 
dine at the club, and return late at 
night. Asa result, she scarcely saw him 
at all, and her young son was growing 
up a stranger to his father. 

“One night, after much difficulty and 
persuasion, the woman succeeded in 
coaxing him to go with her to see 
‘The Squaw Man.’ You remember that 
in the play, Jim Carson’s son comes into 
one of the oldest earldoms in England, 
and when Jim, with great self sacrifice, 
send his son back to England, the part- 
ing is most pathetic, for the boy is the 
joy and pride of his heart. 

“This scene struck home; it seemed 
to bring a new light into my friend’s 
mind. He realized the condition in his 
own life, and when he got home that 
night after the theatre, he went quietly 
into the nursery, sat down by the bed 
side of his little son, and cried bitterly. 
It changed him completely. He never 
neglected his family after that, and they 
were happy ever after.” 


American Plays 


‘AMID all of the speculation as to 
what the people really want, ‘the finger 
of certainty begins to point to America 
as the great popular source from which 
the playwright can safely draw his ma- 
terial for dramatic use. Not only the 
American writers are availing them- 
selves of it, but Europeans as well. 

An American play that expresses the 
very genius of our national life, “The 
Melting Pot,’ was written by Israel 
Zangwill, a foreigner. That one who 
has not been bred among us should 
have depicted so sympathetically the 
spirit of liberty and freedom that have 
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made the United States the great melt- 
ing pot for the world’s oppressed, is 
at first a surprise, until we stop to re- 
member that the foreigner often sees 
our national traits with a keener eye | 
than we do ourselves. There have been 
other notable instances of this—that 
unparalleled work, “The. American 
Commonwealth” was written by a for- 
eigner, and turning about, the ablest 
constitutional history of England now 
extant was written by a Bostonian. 

When we stop to consider them, the 
number of popular plays before the 
public, whose characters are strictly 
American is astonishing. Booth Tar- 
kington, when he wrote “The Man 
From Home” got ’way over to Paris, 
and then couldn’t find enough inter- . 
esting characters to fill up his play. 
There were dukes and counts and all 
sorts of bon vivants and fashionables in 
the gay metropolis, but for interest they 
didn’t compare with the dusty lawyer 
from Kokomo, Indiana, U. S. A. 

Then there is Eugene Walter’s “Paid 
in Full.” It is strictly American, every 
bit of it—a little series of dramatic 
snap-shots that every flat-dweller and 
his brother instantly recognizes as 
something familiar. 

“The Three of Us” is a homely, nat- 
ural picture of life in the west where 
happiness depends on a lucky strike .in 
gold, and where human heart interests 
are honest and sincere. It is a simple 
little drawing of crude American life, 
but its popularity is only one more at- 


‘ testation of the favor in which charac- 


ters among our own people are held. 

All of the principal characters in 
“The Lion and the Mouse” are drawn 
from American life, and the story of 
the play reflects the possibilities of strife 
and ambition when backed by enormous 
wealth here in this country. 

The smile of pleasant recollection be- 
gins to spread over the face of everyone 
who has seen the play, when any one 
mentions “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch.” This refreshing little novelty 
belongs to the “Common garden vari- 
ety” of plays, as it were, and like the 
oft-times homely flowers and vegetables 
that come under the same head, is the 
more welcome because of its wholesome 
simplicity. The author did not have to 
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go outside of America for material with 
which to draw this delightful picture; 
she just went out into the garden and 
pulled up the characters as if they were 
sO many carrots and radishes, and, 
well, anything but onions. The char- 
acters are all American, and we're glad 
they are. It is the optimism of the vari- 
ous Wiggses that has made the nation. 
No wonder this little American play 
appeals to us! 

“The Chorus Lady” is another Amer- 
ican play with real, living, breathing 
American people in it whose popularity 
is another striking proof of the excel- 
lent material to be had in this country 
for the building of plays. The author, 
Mr. Forbes, didn’t have to stretch his 
imagination across the ocean in order 
“to find characters that would interest 
us. He went back of the scenes on an 
American stage and took a real woman 
with the honest, sterling qualities that 
we like to believe are still alive and 
working in the hearts of some women, 
at least, if not in all of them. Patricia 
O’Brien is American, through and 
through. No other country could have 
produced her. 

“Strongheart,” the play made famous 
by Robert Edeson, could have been 
drawn from no other country in the 
world than America, while the pathetic 
story of “The Music Master” was lived 
out here at home. In fact when we stop 
to consider the great number of recent 
successes that have been made in Amer- 
ican plays, the fact becomes splendidly 
evident that this is strictly the day of 
the American drama. 


The American’s Day 


AN interesting corollary is that this 
is also the day of the American drama- 
tist. It is possible, of course, for for- 
eigners to write about us, and for us to 
write about foreigners; but the most 
natural thing for a writer to do is to 
picture the scenes with which he is 
most familiar. And with the tremend- 
ous possibilities that America contains 
for the production of dramatic mater- 
ial, and with the encouragement many 
young writers are receiving for their 
work on American themes, we have 
much reason to feel that the future of 
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the American play and the American 
playwright are just about as bright as 
the spotlight of hope can make them. 

Speaking along this line, one day, 
that clever young genius of musical 
comedy, George Cohan, said that the 
reason young Americans don’t write 
more plays is because they don’t get 
enough encouragement. 

“Supposing a chap does write a play,” 
said he, “What does he get? Do they 
pick out the clever parts of it and say, 
‘That’s fine, my boy, keep on?’ Not 
much! All he gets is a lemon shower. 
They just pick out the worst things in 
it, and tell him they’re rotten. Then 
they make a few more suggestions about 
how much better he’d succeed at some- 
thing else, and tell him he’s wasting his 
time. Then he goes home and worries 
his head off, and then some more peo- 
ple tell him how bad he is looking, and 
after he’s had a few more knocks of 
that kind, he’s in fine condition to write 
a play, isn’t he? But if some one would 
pat him on the back once in a while and 
tell him that he was doing well, and 
that some day he’d win out, why: he’d 
feel that it was worth while, and he'd 
go home and work his head off. What 
he needs is a little encouragement. 
That’s the greatest thing in the world!” 

Mr. Cleveland Moffett, whose brilli- 
ant American play “The Battle” has 
met with so much success, is a great 
believer in the future of the American 
dramatist. 

“There was a great deal of false mys- 
tery about the difficulties of reaching 
success in the field of playwriting,” said 
he, “but that is rapidly vanishing. For 
years it was generally supposed that the 
only plays that could succeed would 
have to be written by a certain little 
clique of writers who had things all to 
themselves. The managers, too, were 
in the habit of discouraging the ama- 
teurs, but now they are finding out that 
it is possible to get good plays from new 
writers, and so they are making the 
way less difficult for them. The man- 
agers, too, are discovering that the 
American people want good American 
plays, and that the native writers are 
able to turn them out. In other words, 
the day for American plays and Ameri- 
can playwrights has arrived,” _ 








